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Is this my birthland? Has this echo wakened 
Dim recollections of a former home ?—LEnav. 
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HE English language has no indig- | phenomenon which Jean Paul calls the 
enous word for that curious psychic | “dualistic mystery" (das Geheimniss des 
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Dualismus), and which he describes as 
‘a revival by an actual event of a rem- 
iniscence of unknown origin.” In our 
pilgrimage through life most (perhaps 
all) of us have met with adventures 
which somehow surprised us with the 
consciousness that the same train of in- 
cidents, in the same succession and un- 
der the same circumstances, had some- 
where crossed our path before; not in 
a dream nor in a fit of second-sight— 
that would have left a different impres- 
sion—but in real life, as it would seem, 
only a long time ago—so long ago, in- 
deed, that we could hardly bridge the 
interval without some compromise with 
the doctrine of metempsychosis. ‘‘’Tis 
a transmitted experience,” says the Ger- 
man pantheist—‘‘an incident in the life 
of one of our forefathers, the recollection 
of which has been awakened by a sim- 
ilar occurrence (like a sleeper starting at 
the sound of his own name) after having 
lain dormant in our soul together with 
millions of inherited ideas, opinions, tal- 
ents and inclinations — all the result of 
ancestral experience. Each human brain 
is stamped with the records of all preced- 
ing generations.” 

On the same principle we may per- 
haps explain the strange suggestiveness 
of certain landscapes, which remind us 
of nothing we can possibly have seen 
before, except, maybe, with the eyes of 
an ancestor—with eyes which could still 
read the language in which Nature writes 
her secrets and her promises. A country 
which would repel the modern agricultu- 
rist by its ruggedness and the city-dwell- 
er by its solitude might thus prove attrac- 
tive to those older instincts by which even 
a cockney may now and then recognize 
the original home of his species, as stall- 
born chamois are said to be lured away 
by the sight of the Alpine highlands. In 
the mountains of Central America there 
are regions which seem peculiarly adapt- 
ed to all the requirements of a primitive 
home, having a comfortable climate, nat- 
ural shelter-places and an abundant sup- 
ply of man- and monkey - food, besides 
a variety of plants whose bast and seed- 
cotton might be used for rude textile fab- 
rics. The al/turas, or wooded uplands, 
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of Eastern Guatemala abound especial- 
ly with productions of that kind; and if 
the American Indians are real autoch- 
thones the rivers of the Sierra Negra de 
Vera Paz may have been the Pisons and 
Gihons of the Western Paradise. 

The government lands between the 
Val de Tortugas and the sources of the 
Rio Motagua comprised some highland 
pastures and-an abandoned lead-mine, 
with a few acres of cleared ground, but 
the main part of the reservation lay be- 
tween the Val de Motagua and the Rio 
Polochique, in the very heart of the tim- 
ber-region, where no agricultural settle- 
ments had ever been attempted. Before 
committing my countrymen to a definite 
contract I wanted to verify the report of 
the land-office by personal inspection of 
the resources and market-facilities of this 
region, and, if possible, get the govern- 
ment to assist us in the construction of 
a wagon-road to Macultepec, where the 
camino real to the capital crosses the 
valley of the Rio Moscon. 

We left Tortugas an hour before sun- 
rise on the third of February—in the mid- 
winter week, here corresponding to the 
early spring of Southern Texas or the 
end of May in the Northern Alleghanies. 
Only the moonlight kept watch in the 
vineyards of the little village, but the 
crests of the sierra were already tinted 
with a reflection of the morning-clouds, 
and a flock of tarn-geese rose screaming 
from the mist of the lower lake. 

“We are going to have a warm day, 
caballeros,” observed my carrier. ‘ Look 
at those red mountains up there: that’s 
San Florian’s weather-signal—he’s heat- 
ing his dest’aguardiente”’ (fire-water still). 

“Never mind,” said the mayoral : “we 
shall be in the upper sierra before he gets 
his machinery a-working.—Do you see that 
white streak, Don Felix—that long streak 
of mist south of the sierra? That’s the 
valley of the Rio Motagua. If your coun- 
trymen could get as far as the Macultepec 
ferry, they would have a good country- 
road to Port Isabel, with twenty markets 
instead of one: the Honduras bergantins 
call there, and a weekly steamer to Sisal 
and New Orleans. Port Isabel is only 
thirty-five miles from the ferry.” 
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“‘Couldn’t we go there and be back 
before the end of this week?” 

“Yes, if they do not delay us in the 
sierra. We might try to stop at Gil Ma- 
teo’s ranch to-night: if you should find 
him at home he could give you as much 


information as all the natives of the In-. 


dian village.” 

The upper slopes of the Val de Tor- 
tugas are very sparsely settled. Near 
Plan del Monte we passed a few Indian 
huts, with a patch of garden-land and a 
field whose proprietor was pulling out 
cornstalks by the root. Farther up, the 
trail entered a thicket of catalpa and iron- 
wood trees, that seemed to mark the up- 
per boundary of the agricultural region. 
The vegetation of these slopes on the 
whole resembled that of the Moscon 
Valley, but when we began the ascent 
of the main chain the dryer air and the 
dry, aromatic herbage of the ravines re- 
minded me of the rainless highlands of 
Southern California. There was but lit- 
tle dew on the grass, and the morning 
air was perfectly free from any taint of 
swamp-miist: the rivulets were as clear 
as plate glass, and the leaves rustled 
under our feet as if they had been dried 
in a hop-loft. - 

It is hard to decide if red-skins and 
pale faces had a separate “centre of crea- 
tion,” but I hold that our original home 
or homes were in the woodlands of a 
tropical mountain-region. In spite of the 
infinite diversity of our domestic habits, 
all normally-constituted human beings, I 
believe, still prefer a wooded to a treeless 
country, a dry to a swampy soil, and a 
temperature which on the whole main- 
tains itself above the freezing-point. Con- 
jointly, these conditions can be fulfilled 
only by the mountain-forests of the low- 
er tropics, at the same time the favorite 
home of the palms, figs, mangos and 
larger Nuciferee, in itself a significant cir- 
cumstance, for that sweet tree-fruits were 
our original food is one of the few points 
on which Moses and Darwin agree. Our 
Ur-vater, whether demi-gorilla or demi- 
god, was probably a montanus, ancient 
and modern mountain -countries, Syria, 
Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Scotland and 
Circassia (Virginia, her F. F.’s would 








add), have always produced a superior 

breed of men; and the “garden planted 

eastward in Eden,” between the head- 

waters of four great rivers, can hardly 

have been a lowland plantation. For 

railroads, ship-canals and machine-farm- 

ing purposes the prairie states offer cer- 

tainly superior advantages, but if our 

manifold sins should result in another 

deluge, and an American Noah had to 

select a homestead for recommencing 

business with limited resources, his first 

choice would probably be the highlands 

of Vera Paz, his second the palm-region 

of Western Tehuantepec or the whortle- 

berry and chestnut woods of Northern 

Alabama. In the upper valleys of the Si- 

erra Negra aman could sleep in the open 

air the year round under a common plaid: 

according to all accounts, the variations 

of the temperature seem almost limited 

to the diurnal changes, its annual range 

being from a monthly average of eighty 

degrees in June to sixty-five in November. 

The surface-rock, a trachytic feldspar, 

is honeycombed with clefts and caverns 

where a homeless squatter could find 
abundant shelter from October to Christ- 

mas, the rainy season being here con- 

fined to those six weeks. Near the pass 

of Los Cumbres I saw a series of caves 

that seemed to have sheltered benighted 
-wanderers—prospecting miners perhaps, 
or a “opa of muleteers—as the ground 
around there was strewn with charred 
sticks and corncobs. I entered one of 
them, and found the bottom perfectly 
dry, with no trace of moisture on the 
walls, but a profusion of gray and red- 
dish lichens. Even near the watercourses 
we could take short cuts through the 
woods wherever we pleased: they were 
as clean and dry as an Austrian moun- 
tain-park artificially drained and weeded. 
And yet we were treading on virgin soil, 
as primitive a wilderness as any between 
Peru and Oregon. From the glens on our 

left rose the true primeval forest of Cen- 
tral America—bulky caucho trees with 
smooth bark and leathery foliage, lig- 
num-vite giants, Torreya pines, yellow- 
wood, tulip trees with large woolly leaves 
—all crowding each other on the sunny 
sides and making room on the northern 
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slopes for the hardier myrtles and laurel 
trees. The Torreya pines swarmed with 
a small and short-tailed variety of the 
genus Farus (tomtits), and on the same 
trees I noticed several bird-spider nets, 
one of them with a diameter of more than 
six feet, without including the long brace- 
threads that ran out like forestays to the 
extremity of the surrounding branches. 
To judge from the tenacity of their fila- 
ments, I should think that they would 
make a good substitute for coarse silk. I 
had no means of measuring the strength 
of the single threads, but I found that the 
main body of the web stopped a number 
of wild lemons (about the size of a pigeon- 
egg) which I flung against the centre with 
all my might and from a distance of hard- 
ly fifteen yards. The animal itself has a 
peculiar talent for keeping out of sight: 
I remember that I once rummaged for 
half an hour around a leafless ‘catalpa- 
bush before I detected the eight-legged 
weaver that had nearly covered the tree 
with his viscid tissues. 

The weather-saint verified his augu- 
rium, after all. The morning was rather 
warm for the midwinter week, and the 
mayoral unbuckled a little gourd from 
his hunting-pouch and clamb2red down: 
into a bushy ravine to get u drink of 
water. ‘Stop a moment,” he called up 
from the bottom: “there must be a wild- 
turkey nest down here: the dog flushed 
a hen from almost under my feet. Do 
you hear her? I know what that cackling 
means.” ; 

While we waited my Indian took a seat 
on a wayside‘rock, but suddenly jumped 
up and into the middle of the road. 
“Mira! mira! mi capitan: que animal- 
ote !— Look up there! what a monster 
of a beast!” he cried, pointing to a big 
caucho tree at the brink of the ravine. 
It was a boa de follos (‘a chicken-boa’’), 
winding her sluggish length through the 
upper branches of the tree, and evidently 
ill at ease at seeing herself discovered. I 
cocked my gun, and she reared as if she 
contemplated an escapade into a neigh- 
boring and somewhat higher tree, but re- 
tracted her neck, and, hugging the main 
stem of the caucho, managed to conceal 
the bulk of her body on the safe side. 





Her head was still in view, but oscilla- 
ting in a way that made me a little mis- 
trustful of my aim, the height of the tree- 
top being about sixty feet, as near as I 
could judge. Having no ramrod-screw 
handy, I put a load of buckshot on top 


-of a bullet-charge, and, allowing for the 


elevation, aimed a little above her eye, 
which seemed to watch us sideways, 
still rather doubtful about our intentions. 
When the smoke cleared away the head 
of the serpent hung back as if her neck 
had been crushed by an axe-stroke, while 
her coils contracted slowly and firmly. 
But in the next moment the convulsions 
commenced: independently, as itseemed, 
of any cerebral promptings, her tail laid 
about with a vigor that filled the air with 
flying twigs and leaves, and, suddenly re- 
versing its coils, the body slipped off and 
came plumping to the ground amidst the 
uproarious shouts of the two Indians. 
“Esta hembra, y llena de huevos (it’s 
a she, and full of eggs), I bet,” cried the 

on. “ Wait till I get Don Ruan’s hunt- 
ing-knife. I'll lay a dollar that we get a 
hatful of eggs out of her.” : 

He was actually going to cut her up, 
but at my request the mayoral vetoed 
the disgusting operation. The boa was 
about sixteen feet long, and very pretti- 
ly speckled with black and orange-brown 
spots. Her neck was riddled with shots 
that seemed to have broken the vertebrz 
in several places, but when we finally 
marched our Indians off she was still 
writhing in the grass, and, as the peon 
assured me, would not die before the 
next ghost-hour (11-12 P. M.), when £/ 
Demonio would call around for her soul. 

The true Boa constrictor is found only 
in the coast-forests: in the mountains the 
name is applied to four or five species 
of smaller tree-snakes, and even to a 
python which frequents the canebrakes 
of the upper lakes. Lynxes, panthers 
and cinnamon bears are occasionally 
seen in the alturas, but they are getting 
scarce in the neighborhood of the settle- 
ments: the enemies and rivals of man 
cannot maintain themselves in the com- 
paratively open forests of the upper sierra. 
Yet with one exception: the hormigas 
(ants and termites) still hold their own, 

















and scorn to recognize the sovereignty of 
the self-styled viceregent of the Creator. 
The “‘strength-in-union”’ principle is in- 
deed strikingly illustrated by the achieve- 
ments of those leagued Liliputians who 
dread no foe in Brobdingnag, and prey 
upon man as he preys upon all other 
creatures. Ants cannot be starved out, 


move into your house. The ant-bear is 
their only dangerous foe, but his activity 
can only check over-multiplication : the 
total number of all species of ants has 
been estimated as fifty thousand times 
larger than that of all vertebrate animals 
taken together. They have their colonies 
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for they can subsist on decaying organic 
substances of any kind, vegetable as well 
as animal; you cannot kill them out, for 
their name is legion of legions; you can- 
not exterminate them, like mosquitos, by 
draining the lagoons, for they will thrive 
on dry ground as well as in the swamps ; 
and if you cut the trees down they will 


BOA-SHOOTING. 


on the ground, underground and in the 
rocks; and one variety of termites, the 
mat’ abejas, or bee-killer ants, build their 
nests in the treetops, and if they really 
feed exclusively on honey, bee- culture 
must be difficult in Guatemala, for we 
saw mat’abeja-nests which I at first mis- 











took for monstrous clusters of mistletoe, as 
they covered all the upper branches of 
good-sized cauchos and magnolias. 

Our path had gradually turned from 
south-west to south, and about 2 P. M. 
we crossed a deep glen, the upper cafion 
of the Rio Motagua, opening a vista to- 
ward the eastern valleys through a wild 
chaos of rocks and pine-forests. Clam- 
bering up the southern slope, we caught a 
glimpse of a waterfall that seemed to come 
from the cloudland of the upper sierra, 
and, after tumbling in a cascade over 
the rocks of the first forty or fifty feet, fell 
straight into the apparently bottomless 
abyss below. We had a steep ascent of 
sixteen or eighteen hundred feet, but when 
we got up, perspiring as if just out of a 
Turkish bath - house, I could not resist 
the temptation to follow the brink over 
boulders and brambly clefts till I got a 
front view of the falls. It was a veritable 
staub-bach—a large creek dissolved into 
a shower of spray before it arrived at the 
bottom of the cafion. The water reached 
the main stream by a number of rills be- 
tween loose mossy rocks, but the descent 
of the rain-cataract seemed to create a 
strong current of air, for a mountain-ash 
ten or twelve yards below the junction 
swayed as if moved by a fitful gale, 
though the trees farther down stood 
rigidly erect. 

About four miles below the falls our 
trail approached the cafion once more, 
and we found that the glen had widened 
into a broad valley, with stretches of level 
ground on both sides of the river, some 
of them wide enough for a little farm, 
and exposing a thick stratum of black 
mould where the river had washed the 
sward from its banks. All this valley 
was included in the reservation : we were 
still four or five leagues above the lower 
boundary. At the next turn of our trail the 
forest had been partly cleared: we pass- 
ed a stack of cordwood, scattered fence- 
rails and other indications of a neighbor- 
ing settlement. Half an hour before we 
had heard a cow-bell, and now heard it 
again only a short distance ahead. 

“That’s Gil Mateo’s ranch,”’ said the 
mayoral. “I believe I heard his dogs 
too, so I hope we shall find him at home.” 
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“Does he know you ?” 

“Yes: I stopped here several times. 
He's a “rasgresor (trespasser, wild squat- 
ter) and a rough sort of a customer, but 
I would advise your countrymen to keep 
on his good side: he’ll not bother them, 
I guess, and can be right useful if he 
chooses. By birth he is a Catalan, and 
has been in California during the gold 
years, but he’s pretty well acquainted in 
this neighborhood—has lived here ten or 
twelve years, I believe.” 

“Listen! there’s somebody coming,” 
said the peon. 

Two boys galloped across the road, but 
drew rein at the hallo of the mayoral, and 
eyed us with evident surprise. They look- 
ed like twin-brothers, eleven or twelve 
years of age, fair specimens of the mx- 
chacho gachupin—acclimatized and In- 
dianized young Spaniards. One was 
mounted on a stout donkey, the other 
on an equally thick-headed sierra pony. 

“Why, Pablito! don’t you know me?” 
the mayoral called out. 

Pablito stared. 

“Oh, I know him now,” cried his bro- 
ther. ‘Yes, that’s Don Ruan: I recog- 
nized him as soon as I saw his big dog.” 

“Glad to meet you, boys,” said the 
mayoral after a general handshaking: 
“is your father at home?” 

“He was home for dinner,” said Pab- 
lito, “and he isn’t very far off now. He’s 
boiling maple-sugar down the river, about 
three miles from our place: you can see 
the smoke from our porch. I am sorry we 
didn’t know you were coming, but we'll 
try to get back as quick as possible.” 

“Where are you going, boys ?” 

“Going to Sefior Coban’s place to bor- 
row a bear-trap.” 

“ Sefior Coban in Val Secco? Wouldn't 
this road be the shorter way ?” 

“Yes, I know,”’ said Pablito, ‘‘ but the 
ford is very bad, my father says; so we 
are going to take the old Indian trail over 
the Torreya gap, if we can find it.—But 
come on, hermanito, or we sha’n’t get 
back before midnight.” 

“Yes, we want to be back in time for the 
dog-fight,”” laughed his brother; “don’t 
forget what you promised us, sefior. Adios 
meanwhile.” 
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They wheeled round and galloped away 
with merry cheers into the thick of the 
pathless forest. 

‘Poor devils !” said the mayoral, “they 
have never had shoes on their feet since 
their father made this clearing. In your 
native country they wouldn't take them to 
be white men’s children, 
would they, Don Felix?” 

I said nothing. I be- 
lieve I envied them. 
They were both un- 
kempt, barefoot and 
almost barelegged, and 
had perhaps never seen 
the inside of a school- 
house; but, transplant- 
ed to an Illinois country 
town, with substantial 
farms, railroad facilities 
and Christian colleges, 
those same boys would 
have pined away with 
homesickness and en- 
nui. Dull times—in the 
domestic rather than a — 
financial sense — drive 
thousands of our country 
boys from their homes to 
the wilds of the Great 
West or to the more be- 
wildering wilderness of 
a great city: they seek 
circenses more than 
panes, fun rather than 
fortune. Our young 
metropolitans satisfy 
that craving after a fash- 
ion of their own, but it 
is cheaper and out-and- 
out safer to let your boys 
explore the mysteries of 
the wildest sierra than 
the mystéres de Paris. 

‘““We can save ourselves the round- 
about way,” said Don Ruan. “I can see 
the smoke now. I guess I know where 
he is: there is a maple-grove close to the 
cafion, about three miles from here.”’ 

“He is a Spaniard, you say: is he an 
intelligent fellow ?”’ 

“His manners are a little off color, but 
he can give you a deal of useful informa- 
tion: he has tried all kinds of gardening 





A HUNTER’S CASTLE. 
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on a small scale, and is likely to know 
what crops pay best. And it’s worth 
while knowing how he has managed to 
hold his ground against the Guachinos”’ 
(the hostile Indians of the Honduras 
border). “If a single family could do 
that, a colony of old frontiersmen with 


rifles and pistols 
needn’t have any 
apprehensions on 
that account.” 
Weleft the path, 
and picked our 
way through the 
woods by guess 
and instinct till we 
’ got back to the 
bank of the river- 
valley. Between the pines and 
arbor-vitzes we saw a good many 
maple trees, with leaves that look- 
ed a little smaller than those of the gen- 
uine “ bird’s-eye maple,” but resembling 
the Acer saccharinum in their general ap- 
pearance. Most of the larger trees had 
been tapped, and the little log troughs and 
elderwood siphons at the “sugar-camp”’ 
showed that Don Mateo had learned the 
business in the United States. The smoke 
rose from a crevice in the solid rock, where 
a copper kettle had been suspended over 
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a smouldering wood-fire. Heaps of bil- 
lets and kindling-wood lay around, and 
near one of the larger piles an axe and a 
hat, but where was Don Mateo himself ? 

“Just look at that Indian casucha he 
has built!” laughed the mayoral. “A 
half-savage, isn’t he? Yes, he is in there, 
sure enough, just like a bear in his win- 
ter-quarters. Step over here, will you ?” 

At the very brink of the cajion a fallen 
pine tree had formed a natural arbor, 
and by the simple process of lopping the 
lower branches and interlacing them with 
those on top the casucha had been made 
weather-tight, and commodious enough 
for half a dozen recumbent lodgers. The 
floor was covered with a litter of chips 
and pine-needles, and in this litter Don 
Mateo lay on his back—a half-savage, 
indeed. His face, hands and naked arms 
were smeared with a mixture of soot and 
maple-honey, and the color of his old 
leather breeches resembled that of his 
naked feet. He was napping, or try- 
ing to. 

The mayoral handed me his gun, clam- 
bered over a pile of kindling-wood and 
hailed him : ‘“‘ Buenas tardes, Don Gil.” 

The don turned on his elbow, stared 
at his visitors and then at each one of us 
separately, before he spoke a word. “Hal- 
loo! come in,” said he at last. 

“Is this your private country -seat ?” 
asked the mayoral.” 

Another pause. “I do not know if it 
is my own or not,” said the squatter. “I 
guess those men are the new settlers you 
told me about, the colonists who are going 
to kick me out?” . 

“Who said so?” cried Don Ruan. 
“This gentleman here is their agent, and 
he tells me they will thank God for hav- 
ing one white man for their neighbor. 
There are smart carpenters among them, 
Don Gil, and they will help you to fix 
your house up comfortably.” 

“T’m sure I won’t ask them to both- 
er themselves on my account,” said the 
squatter: “I can do my own housebuild- 
ing and housekeeping.” 

“Yes, it seems so,” said I, “and we 
want you to show us how to do it, Don 
Mateo. There are eighteen families of 
them, and we will make it worth while 
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for you to help us. We want to put up 
some temporary shelter-places before the 
beginning of the rainy season. You may 
find some old chums among them if you 
have been in California,” I added. 

He looked up and eyed me in a curious 
way: “Been in the A/as ?” (Upper Cal- 
ifornia.) “How are times there now?” 

“All settled up, amigo—full of China- 
men and land-speculators: no chance 
there now for an independent man. You 
picked out a much better country. But 
let me ask you one question: How did 
you contrive to manage the Indians? 
That’s more than the government troops 
can do.” 

“God help your colonists if they are 
going to rely on the government troops!” 
said the Catalan. “Look here, sir,’’ tak- 
ing up an old rifle: “that’s what I rely 
upon.” 

“ Halloo! let me see. Why, that’s a 
genuine American squirrel-gun: what 
will you take for it?” 

“More than you would like to pay, 
captain: that gun is meat and bread to 
me. Look over there,” said he, point- 
ing to the opposite bank of the valley: 
“‘do you see that ravine across the river? 
I killed a buck there yesterday morning, 
and right from where I stand now. Could 
you do that with such shooting-machines 
as you can buy in this part of the world?” 

“No: you are right. Is there much 
game in this neighborhood ?” 

“Plenty of grouse, and some peccaris 
farther down. Deer are getting scarce, 
but that’s just what I was talking about: 
if a man can rely on his gun, he needn't 
make a hog of himself and shoot a hen- 
grouse on her nest or a peccari-sow with 
pigs, as our Indians do. I caught one 
of them cutting spare-ribs out of a pec- 
cari with ten unborn pigs last month. 
Well, sir, I would have given his own 
pork a dressing if I could have run him 
down. On the marquis of Figuera’s es- 
tate in my native country they would 
have shot such a fellow like a mad wolf. 
Just let me know if your colonists want 
a gamekeeper: I’m their man. I mean, 
if they are going to back me up if I should 
happen to cripple a pot-hunter or two.” 

Don Mateo described the climate as very 
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equable: he had never seen snow in the 
lower sierra, and the summer months 
were rarely disagreeably warm. Two 
crops of corn and wheat and perennial 
string-beans could be raised in the river- 
bottoms, and the sunny sides would make 
promiscuous orchards, to judge from the 
great number of spontaneous tree-fruits. 
Viticulture might be very successful, he 
believed, but good wine would hardly 
find a market in Guate- 
mala; and he. advised 
me strongly to survey a 
wagon-road to the doca 
(Port Isabel), where sev- 
eral foreign traders 
would be glad to take 
commissions at liberal 
rates. 

We decided to bivouac 
at the sugar-camp and 
continue our journey at 
daybreak to Macultepec, 
where the Port Isabel 
road could be reached 
by a rope-ferry over the 
Rio Motagua. 

“We are rather short 
of provisions,” said the 
Catalan, ‘‘ but I will send 
you all we can spare: 
you can pay the boy or 
settle after you come 
back. Please don’t let 
the fire go out.—Oh, I 
nearly forgot,” said he: 
“you will have some 
visitors to-night. There 
is a camp of Indian tur- 
tle-hunters about three miles from here, 
and they come up every night to get the 
sugar-scrapings: it saves me the trouble 
of cleaning the kettle myself.” 

After supper we crawled into the ca- 
sucha, and slept peacefully till about an 
hour after midnight, when I was awaken- 
ed by the low growling of the dog at my 
neighbor's feet. 

“What's up?” said the mayoral.—“Oh, 
I see,” he whispered: “yes, here are the 
Indians— licking the treacle out of Ma- 
teo’s kettle, I bet. Listen! What, in the 
name of reason, are they doing? Sing- 
ing, praying, or what ?” 








I raised my head, and thought I saw 
six or eight of them squatting in a circle 
around the sugar-kettle, but the flickering 
fire gradually resolved all these shapes 
into piles of chips and firewood—all but 
one: right in front of the kettle crouch- 
ed an old hag, a solitary old squaw, 
warming her bony hands over the em- 
bers and crooning a melody that had 
perhaps been composed in a tent-vil- 












lage of the Mongo- 
lian steppes. 

I made the mayoral get up 
and take a look at the appa- 
rition. “She’s the wigwam- 
cook, I guess, belonging to a 
tribe of wandering Guachinos,” said 
he. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if Don Gil 
lets them have something besides 
scrapings: they are very apt to black- 
mail a solitary farmer, like our Mex- 
ican bandits, who go around begging with 
a cocked musquetoon in their fist.” 

“The Guachinos have no fire-arms, 
have they ?” ; 

“No, but they manage to get even with 
their enemies somehow or other. In Na- 
paluco they nearly killed the lieutenant 
of the Mexican garrison with poisoned to- 
bacco. They are as vindictive as gypsies 
—hold human life very cheap, and com-.. = 
mit murder or suicide on the slightest; -* 
provocation, Our soldiers rather admi 
them for it, being themselves such arrant 
cowards that they respect courage in any 
form.” 
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“The Guachinos are mostly heathens, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes, but baptism doesn’t tame them 
very much. One of my neighbors up in 
Chiapas had a baptized Guachino boy on 
his hacienda who threatened to commit 
homicide or suicide whenever they put 
him to any hard work or crossed him in 
one of his peculiar whims. They had 
him about two years, when he took it 
into his head to make red-hot love to 
the haciendado’s daughter, who was too 
good-natured or too much of a coquette 
to cut his acquaintance in an off-hand 
way till her father sent for the priest, the 
only person who had any influence on 
the young demon. They were going to 
find him a good place in Soconusco, in 
order to get him out of the way. The 
priest told him that they would have 
kicked him out of the hacienda without 
any ceremony if he hadn’t been a con- 
vert, and then, appealing to the fellow’s 
common sense, told him that his suit was 
perfectly hopeless, and that he would find 
a good home in Soconusco, where kind 
friends and a new occupation would by 
and by cure him of his passion. The 
boy made no reply, but hung his head. 
‘Am I not right?’ asked the priest when 
they parted. ‘Yes,’ says Master Gua- 
chino, ‘but me sanaré mas pronto—l\ 
shall prefer a shorter cure.’ The next 
morning they found the body of their 
late convert in the woodshed of the 
sugar-mill.”” 

We decamped in the twilight of a 
cloudless morning, went a mile to the 
right to get clear of the manifold wind- 
ings of the Motagua, and then steered 
due east over a descending plateau of 
park-like groves and mountain-meadows. 
The eastern slope of the Sierra Negra be- 
ing exposed to the Atlantic trade-winds, 
the vegetation absorbs moisture enough 
from the atmosphere to preserve all its 
freshness in the rainless season. The grass 
was mixed with flowering stone-clover 
and bindweed (Convolvulus tamus), and 
alive with chirping grasshoppers, busy 
bumblebees and still busier ichneumon- 
wasps, the murderous enemy of all tropi- 
cal caterpillars. The conifers here alter- 
nate with catalpas and wild china trees, 
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beeches and walnuts, and in the lower 
valleys the variety of nut-bearing trees 
is almost infinite. The farmers of Vera 
Paz gather the mast of a small kind of 
wild chestnut, grind it and bake it into 
bread and cakes of a peculiar pleasing 
flavor, resembling a certain sort of al- 
mond pastry. The slopes are intersect- 
ed by numerous ravines, running mostly 
parallel with the Motagua Valley, and 
occasionally widening into grassy dells 
where a Swiss goatherd could forget his 
Alpenland. Here flourish the mezquite 
and the madrofia or strawberry tree of the 
Southern Cordilleras, and amidst broom- 
corn and rosemary the wild pineapple 
ripens its sweet-scented fruit. Combined 
with the atmosphere of this aromatic herb- 
age, a high temperature can be not only 
tolerable, but strangely agreeable: in a 
flowery glen where we rested for the ben- 
efit of our carriers my pocket-thermom- 
eter indicated 92° Fahrenheit, and the 
sun stood almost directly overhead, but 
its glow felt so pleasant that I began to 
comprehend how the Roman epicureans 
could build special sodarza—glass-covered 
cottages—for the purpose of bathing in 
sunshine. 

During the whole forenoon we enjoyed 
the panorama of the snow-capped sierras 
of Chiapas and Tabasco, standing like 
turreted cloud - castles on the northern 
horizon, till we reached the depths of 
the Val de Motagua, where the view 
and the noonday sun were hidden by 
the canopy of the ancient pine-woods 
which had accompanied the river from 
its source in the rocks of the alturas. Un- 
der many of the larger trees the ground 
was covered with gnawed fir-cones, and 
now and then we caught sight of a squir- 
rel-morkey or two dodging behind the 
stems after the fashion of the Northern 
fox-squirrel. The American squirrel-mon- 
key ( Facchus sciureus) forms the connect- 
ing link between the rodents and quadru- 
mana: its hands terminate in claws in- 
stead of blunt-nailed fingers, and its food 
consists chiefly of nuts and oily seeds, but 
its movements and general appearance 
suggest a close relationship with the tam- 
arin and other small American monkeys. 
It generally has two young ones at a time 
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—strange, fluffy little kittens, that cling to 
their mother without hindering her move- 
ments in the least degree, and during a 
rapid flight clasp her neck in a way that 
seems to incorporate the three bodies into 
one. 

When we came once more in sight of 
the Rio Motagua we found that the moun- 
tain-torrent had widened into a respect- 
able river, bordered with ground-palms, 
fan-shaped canes and gigantic mulberry 
trees whose lower branches were festoon- 
ed with long tresses of maidenhair (Ad?- 
antum) dangling from projecting limbs 
or trailing in the water like fish-nets. We 
reached the rope-ferry at the same time 
with a company of pantaneros (literally, 
‘“‘moormen”), gum-gatherers and log- 
wood-cutters, who had been at work in 
the river-swamps, and were now on their 
route to Port Isabel and New Orleans. 
Since the great dyewood forests of Cam- 
peche have been depleted these men, like 
our California gold-hunters after the ex- 
haustion ofthe placer-mines,wander about 
in troops, generally under the auspices of 
a Patron or speculator, who makes it his 
business to ferret out bonanzas of gum 
and logwood trees, and engages a gang 
of pantaneros either at fixed wages or 
with the promise of a ¢antieme of the un- 
certain profits. In dull seasons the patron 
boards his men on credit, generally in 
Vera Cruz or New Orleans, or some other 
Gulf-port with regular steamboat facilities, 
in order to tackle the next bonanza with- 
out loss of time. As a matter of course, 
the average pantanero is in a chronic state 
of indebtedness ; but gusen sabe ? Alucky 
season and a fair dividend may fill his 
pockets, and with health, hope and smok- 
ing-tobacco he is the merriest muchacho 
in Spanish America. Every man of this 
party was a walking curiosity-shop, load- 
ed with Indian trinkets, dried humming- 
birds, living monkeys, etc. for the New 
Orleans market, and besides their spades 
and axes most of them carried heavy 
Mexican musquetoons. Their commis- 
sariat was somewhat reduced, but their 
leader intended to replenish their prov- 
ender-bags at the Zapateria, a wayside 
tavern about a league ahead, where he 
advised us to put up for the night. 
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The Zapateria, or cobbler-shop—so 
called from a subsidiary trade of the first 
proprietor— proved to be a stage-coach 
dépét at a triple cross-road, and, with its 
outbuildings and enclosed corrals, flank- 
ed the first good-looking farm we had 
seen since our departure from Chiapas. 
The river was conveniently near, and at 
the time of our arrival the entire male 
population of the farm seemed to be 
engaged in watering cattle and horses. 
Leoncito, our four-legged avant-courier, 
entered the open gate without ceremony, 
but came flying back, followed by achorus 
of dog-voices that would have done credit 
to the three-headed gatekeeper of Tarta- 
rus. We clubbed our guns, expecting a 
disastrous sally, but nobody came: the 
dogs were chained up in the horse-stable 
—three Aragon wolf-dogs, the most fero- 
cious brutes that ever claimed descent 
from the genus Camis. When we passed 
their den they crouched down like jag- 
uars, and then leaped forward with a 
fury that made the timbers of the stable 
creak, uttering yells that differed from the 
bark of a common dog as the bellowing 
of a sea-lion differs from the yelp of the 
seal. 

The Josadero was in luck that night. 
The evening stage- brought two mer- 
chants from Guatemala City who were 
going to a horse-fair in Macultepec, 
and before dark the Port Isabel party 
was reinforced by a detachment of sol- 
diers, who had been on special duty on 
the Indian frontier and were now return- 
ing to their barracks at the head of the 
boca. As first-comers, we had our pick 
among the various sleeping accommoda- 
tions, but after an ocular and olfactory 
examination of the interior dormitories I 
preferred a couch on the open porch, to 
the glad surprise of the merchants, who 
dreaded the “night-chill”’ with that me- 
teorological fastidiousness of the New 
Spaniard which is only equalled by his 
entomological indifference. 

They alluded in vague terms to the 
ubiquity of the third Egyptian plague 
when I met them at breakfast the next 
morning, but seemed to regret their choice 
chiefly on account of having missed a rare 
piece of fun. 




















































In that half hour of cool ethereal twi- 
light which precedes a tropical sunrise I 
was awakened by a sound of hurried foot- 
steps on the paved corral, and, looking 
up, saw a number of half-dressed men 
running in the direction of the stable at 
the top of their speed. ‘“What’s up?” I 
asked my neighbor, who seemed to have 
been awake for some time—‘“a horse 
stolen ?”’ 

“No, no: “2 tropo de monos vastecos 
—a troop of cebou-monkeys — stealing 
maize,” he replied. ‘‘One of the soldiers 
on his way to the spring has spied them 
in the big cornfield, and the proprietor is 
going to unchain his hound.” 

While he spoke hound, master and 
soldiers had passed us in silent haste, 
and, snatching up my shot-gun, I left 
my baggage in charge of the Indian and 
ran out in my stocking-feet. 

Before we reached the gate the monos 
had taken the alarm, and on a level field 
a cebou-monkey can get over the ground 
at a lively rate; but the distance to the 
high timber was nearly a mile, and, once 
started upon the fresh scent, the Aragon 
wehr-wolf gained upon them so rapidly 
that even bets were offered upon the 
chance of any of them escaping with 
their lives, when one unlucky mona made 
a scapegoat of herself by jumping upon a 
tree-stump hardly eight feet high and in 
full sight of the hound. He saw her, and 
at once changed his course to the left 
oblique, unconscious, as it seemed, of 
having a larger number quite as much 
at his mercy. 

When he headed for the stump the 
consternation of the mona was both lu- 
dicrous and pitiful: she jumped back- 
ward and forward, looked up and down 
and sideways with indescribable gri- 
maces in her efforts to devise ways and 
means of escape, clutched her head as 
if to stimulate her fine wits into a quicker 
solution of the problem, and finally clasp- 
ed the stump with four arms, while the 
recollection of her sins seemed to affect 
her like a sudden cathartic; but in the 
next moment Nemesis overtook her in 
the form of a flying hound. Cerberus 
missed his grip, but, bearing her down 
by the impetus of his leap, caught her 
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almost before she reached the ground, 
and a stifled screech announced the con- 
summation of the vicarious atonement. 

The distance from the cross-roads to 
Port Isabel is about twenty miles. Going 
east and steadily down-hill, we had a 
quick trip, still further shortened by the 
infectious merriment of our travelling- 
companions. On the railroad from Vera 
Cruz to the city of Mexico the smoking- 
car is at the same time the singing- and 
whooping-car, for neither the presence of 
ladies nor the fear of immediate ejection 
will keep the natives quiet while the train 
is in motion. They enjoy peregrination 
as we do our fireside comforts: only in 
the Germanic languages “at home” and 
“‘at ease”’ are synonymous terms. The 
Anglo-Saxon, though a great emigrant, 
is at heart domestic, while the Spaniard 
is by nature excursive. The English- 
man, one might say, emigrates for the 
purpose of reaching a new home—the 
Spaniard, in order to get away from his 
old one. 

The programme of our musical enter- 
tainment included Indian war-songs, sa- 
cred and national hymns, medizval bal- 
lads and erotic impromptus : an American 
farmer would have taken us for a gang of 
migratory minstrels. The only quiet man 
in the party was the second sergeant, a big, 
strapping fellow with a deep bass voice, 
who contented himself with keeping the 
even tenor of his way, while the gait of 
the sargento primero was somewhat the 
worse for his frequent calls at the way- 
side pulque-shops. 

The silent philosopher turned out to be 
a native of Temesvar in Southern Hun- 
gary, who had come over with Maximil- 
ian and served in the third artillery of the 
imperial regulars till his battery was cap- 
tured at Oaxaca, where they kept him at 
work in the public streets on two pounds 
of cornbread and four ounces of bacon a 
day. After the restoration he donned the 
bottle- green uniform of the republican 
army, gradually advanced to his pres- 
ent rank, and was now “as well off as 
any Austrian chaplain,” he assured me— 
“four dollars a week, nothing to do and 
plenty to eat’ — a man who had solved 
the problem of life to his satisfaction. 
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“What takes you to Port Isabel?” I 
asked —“ going to wait for a Mexican 
steamer ?” 

“No, we are stationed there,”’ he said: 
“since the Yucatan compromise our gov- 
ernment keeps a garrison at the boca.” 

The north-eastern corner of Guatemala 
is now under the protectorate of the Mex- 
ican government, after having for twenty 
years been the scene of an Indian and in- 
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ternational rough-and-tumble fight which 
made it a most unprofitable possession 
to the smaller republic. The hostile In- 
dians, like our Camanches and Apaches, 
used to escape across the convenient fron- 
tier whenever their depredations had start- 
ed the government troops on their trail, 
and by the treaty of 1862, Port Isabel 
was to be free to a certain class of Mex- 
ican vessels, with the proviso that the 





Mexican government should furnish aux- 
iliary troops whenever the advance of the 
hostiles threatened the safety of the har- 
bor. The result was a tragedy of errors, 
a muddle of protests and counter-protests, 
marches and countermarches, till 1869, 
when the governor of Yucatan offered 
to garrison and improve Port Isabel at 
the expense of his state on condition that 
the privileges of the harbor should be ex- 
tended to Mexican vessels of all classes. 
The Guatemalan government was sensi- 
ble enough to accept the compromise, and 
has ever since continued to derive a hand- 





some revenue from a seaport whose pro- 
tection and repairs have not cost it a 
cent for the last ten years. 

Port Isabel (Itzabal or Atzabal the Ca- 
ribbeans called the ruins of an ancient city 
on this coast) will never be of much im- 
portance as a commercial seaport, on ac- 
count of the craggy reef that almost closes 
the harbor at ebb-tide, but the seaward 
prospect of its surroundings repeats on 
the grandest scale the peculiar scenic 
charms of Perth and Trieste, the town 
being situated at the head of the Bay of 
Honduras, which, seen from afar, resem- 
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bles a mighty river with terraced shores 
and mountainous headlands. 

How is it that distances are so decep- 
tive in the atmosphere of the Spanish Main 
and the southern Gulf coast? Standing 
on the brink of the steep plateau west of 
Port Isabel, the buildings of Fort Gon- 
zales, viewed across a valley of ten miles 
in diameter, can be distinguished as plain- 
ly as the cottages and garden-walls at 
your feet: the officers’ quarters with their 
row of shade trees, the boat-house, the 
scarps and counterscarps of the bastion, 
are all crowded together on the tip of a 
promontory, but as sharply outlined as 
the picture in the spectrum of a telescope. 
The white walls reflect their light without 
glittering ; the shades are dark, but not 
obscure; the atmosphere itself seems to act 
like a periscopic lens, unless its absolute 
freedom from smoke and dust should ac- 
count forits wonderful transparency. That 
is what our neighbors mean when they 
speak of “el sol de México”’—the Mex- 
ican sun—whose glories are reserved for 
their favored country, which vouchsafes 
such perennial summers to no other land, 
and whose light lingers on their sierras 
after it has retreated in disgust from the 
foggy swamps of the hyperboreans. Just 
now it gilded the crests of the South Mex- 
ican Alps, which tower above all the high- 
lands of Honduras and Vera Paz. 

The ruins of Itzabal are about six miles 
north-east of the seaport, but the modern 
village offers few objects of interest, and, 
as the moormen were anxious to reach 
their boat before sundown, we followed 
them to the wharf, where we treated our 
military escort at an open-air pulqueria, 
while the pantaneros reported at the 
agency of the Mexican steamer. The 
soldiers then formed in double file and 
marched off to the fort, and, after quar- 
tering our Indians at the next posada, 
we accompanied the moormen to the 
landing. 

The steamer was moored about a mile 
and a half from the mainland, at the 
Barra del Padre, the ‘‘Parson’s Reef,”’ 
an ugly rock, but a golden gate to a 
swarm of ferrymen, who convey freight 
and passengers in boats of every de- 
sired rig and size, steam-tugs being un- 
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known in the Bay of Honduras. The 
thrifty moormen selected a rowboat of 
a kind that can be hired at half-price if 
the passengers agree to man the oars; 
the steamer had already hoisted her ar- 
tida-flag, and, as there was a chance 
of finding an American newspaper on 
board, we permitted ourselves to be lug- 
ged along. Seen from a distance, the 
Barra del Padre looks like a narrow 
chain of rocks with intervals that might 
be improved into a roadstead, but its 
submarine extent is unfortunately more 
considerable : between the mainland and 
the reef an archipelago of craggy islets 
becomes visible at low water, and every 
now and then our boat grated audibly 
against the serrucho (cross-cut saw) of a 
subaqueous ledge. 

“No hay cuidado—no danger,” laugh- 
ed our pilot: ‘‘the serruchos are all worn 
out—the big boats have broken their 
teeth.” 

But it struck me that the Bay of Hon- 
duras must be strangely afflicted with 
what our sailors call iron-bound coasts 
if the Mexicans could not find a better 
harbor of their own. Their territory bor- 
ders the bay for more than a hundred 
miles, but Port Isabel nearly monopolizes 
the trade of Belize and Eastern Yucatan. 

The ridge of the Parson’s Reef is about 
four feet above low-water mark, but storm- 
floods have frequently submerged it, and, 
with the exception of the lighthouse, the 
buildings form a floating village, being 
mere wharfboat sheds that rise and fall 
with the tide. A Mexican gunboat and 
an English clipper were anchored along- 
side of the steamer, besides a consider- 
able number of smaller vessels at the 
lower quay and in the offing. There 
were sailors of various nationalities squat- 
ting about the wharf in small knots, eat- 
ing, angling and gambling. Two minutes 
after landing us and securing his boat our 
pilot was engaged in a game of sixpenny 
monte with a Spanish sailor and a mes- 
tizo ‘longshoreman. 

“You'd better help us get our traps on 
board,” observed the leader of the moor- 
men: “they are ringing their bell now.” 

“Campana del burro!’ grunted the 
Spaniard, ‘“‘ don’t bother this man: don’t 
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you see he’s dealing? You have got time 
enough and to spare.” 

“She leaves at six o’clock, sharp,” ex- 
plained the pilot—‘at sundown, amigo: 
you will know it when they fire their even- 
ing-gun at the fortin.” 

The Fortin de Gonzales stands at the 
extremity of a steep promontory, on the 
site of a larger fortress with an arsenal 
and military storehouses which were de- 
stroyed by the last Spanish garrison. The 
new buildings are only used as barracks, 
now garrisoned by Mexican troops, but 
on the roof of the guardhouse the flags 
of Mexico and Guatemala fluttered side 
by side. Our friends seemed to have 
reached their quarters in the mean while, 
and I thought I recognized the fat sergeant 
among a group of soldiers who waved 
their bandanas from the parapet of the 
battery. 

At last the boatswain’s whistle sum- 
moned “ All hands for’ard!”—tvofa ade- 
Janie /—the honest pantaneros wished us 
“long life and a thousand such merry 
days,” and the ferryman solicited our 
patronage for the return-trip. The read- 
er will probably join the home-bound 
party, but before the tender casts off her 
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hawser let him take one more look at the 
inland hills and the airy summits of the 
Sierra de San Tomas, where the sun of 
Mexico has lighted the watch-fires that 
will gleam like gold when the last twi- 
light of the valleys has faded into night. 
In what other land on earth will you see 
such a sunset, or such lights and shades 
reflected from every cleft and every rock 
of those soaring heights athwart a distance 
of forty English miles, or that dark-green 
ridge of the coast-range, where the pine 
trees stand so clearly defined against the 
northern sky that one might listen for 
the murmuring of the sea-wind in their 
matted branches ? 

But it is time to part. Yes, there goes 
the gun at the battery, and as the steamer 
swings slowly round the soldiers on the 
parapet throw up their caps and send a 
ringing shout across the water: “ Adios, 
amigos!” while the moormen fire off their 
trabuccos and wave their hats from the 
forecastle. 

Then let the reader join in the an- 
swering cheer, “ Adios 4 México !’’ shake 
hands with his guide and bid farewell to 
the glorious sun of the Summerland. 

FELIx L. OSWALD. 
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(IN SLEEP.) 


SLEEP! thou only hast the power to calm 
These wracked and feverous pulses—to consign 
This wearied being to a peace benign, 
Filled with soft breaths and tender wafts of balm. 
More soothing art thou than the murmurous palm 
Through whose large leaves Arabian star-beams shine; 
And ah, thine eyes !—lethean, deep, divine— © 
Their spell upon me, spirit and senses swam 
But yesternight close to the sacred verge 
Of trance or death, where unpurged vision pales. 
I saw the eternal ocean’s silvery surge, 
With sad, sweet phantoms gently grouped thereby, 
And heard, outpoured from heights of measureless sky, 
The music of ethereal nightingales. 


PauL H. HAYNE. 
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N the 11th of May in the year 1827 
there was born in the town of Va- 
lenciennes a male child, to whom the 
name of Jean Baptiste was given. He 
was the son of a mason named Carpeaux, 
a workman whose hearth was already 
crowded with children and whose pover- 
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ty was extreme, even for one of his con- 
dition. Thus ill received by Fortune at 
his birth, it was the sad destiny of the 
sculptor Carpeaux to be weighed down 
until his dying hour with the cruel shack- 
les of this first fatality. Through the days 
of his early struggles, past those of his great 
successes, even into those of his fright- 
fully painful death, he was always poor; 
and not only was he hampered contin- 
ually by poverty, but, by another inex- 
plicable decision of an immutable Fate, 














it was written that everywhere and al- 
ways he should drag after him tragedy 
in some thrilling form—the poison-cup, 
blindness threatened and averted, the 
death of a youthful sweetheart, the woe 
of an unhappy marriage, the despair of 
a lost child, the long agony of a tortured 
death. If the life of Carpeaux 
teaches anything beyond the 
power of a determined man to 
lift himself above the mass of 
insignificant and grovelling hu- 
manity amid which he was born, 
it is a lesson of thankful content- 
ment that the evils by which we 
are surrounded are what they 
are; that is, so immeasurably 
less than those which embitter- 
ed the existence of this gifted 
child of art. : 
Carpeaux received almost no 
education, his instruction being 
confined to the mere rudiments 
of reading, writing and arith- 
metic, conveyed to him at the 
priests’ school at Valenciennes. 
He was never taught spelling, 
such an accomplishment not be- 
ing considered necessary to chil- 
dren born in the social circle to 
which he belonged. Springing 
from the people, he preserved all 
his life, in his habits.and tastes, 
the indelible imprint of his ori- 
gin. In the days of his high- 
est celebrity: the pet of an em- 
press, the court-sculptor of a 
brilliant empire, he liked nothing so 
much as the coarse bread of peasants, 
their rank cheese and sharp red wine— 
was utterly careless of his person; yet, on 
the other hand, had an insatiable ambi- 
tion for decorations, functions, titles, hon- 
ors and the wearing of showy jewelry. 
Courting the society of the great with an 
obsequiousness which shocked those of 
his friends who desired to see his cha- 
racter develop and soar even as his art- 
istic powers did, the lacks of his early 
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education were painfully visible in those 
brilliant reunions of the aristocracy to 
which his genius forced the way. Often 
they made him an object of ridicule. But 
in spite of all this he was beloved by 
those who could see under the shabby 
envelope of the outer man and there 
recognize the warm-hearted, charitable 
and devoted artist, to whom Art was a 
worship. It is said that the poet is born, 
not made: so too is the sculptor. Not 


perhaps the maker of pretty statuettes or 


portrait-busts of varying value in resem- 
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blance, but the monumental statuary like 
Carpeaux must feel the divine essence 
coursing like the life-blood through his 
veins. Think too of the physical force 
required! So much, at least, was the 
dowry of Carpeaux at his birth. Almost 
from his infancy accustomed to famil- 
iar contact with the instruments of his 
father’s labor, he naturally and easily 
acquired the muscular force, the rude 
strength, which the execution of monu- 
mental statuary demands. To the boy 
whose hands were covered with callos- 
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ities formed by swinging the heavy ham- 
mer of the mason in the stone-quarry the 
mallet of the sculptor seemed light. To 
the peasant accustomed to a hard life, 
unrelieved by luxurious hours of repose 
or the enjoyment of a home glowing with 
objects of color and of beauty, the gloomy 
adjuncts of the sculptor’s studio were not 
so repellent as they would be to you and 
me. Outside of the chilling horrors of 
the interior of a morgue I can fancy no 
room more cold and vacant than the 
studio of a statuary —icy cold always, 
in spite of the stove heated white in all 
seasons, remote from the centres, vast, 
bare of all furniture save that which the 
execution of the work in hand demands, 
illumined coldly by the freezing northern 


light which scantily falls on long lines of 
Vor. XXV.—42 





plaster casts more or less broken and de- 
formed, and black with the thousand dusts 
of years, irregularly hung about on the 
otherwise bare walls. In the: centre of 
the room, amid modelling - stands, scaf- 
foldings, ladders, stools, pailsful of water, 
iron bars intended for supports to the 
heaviest pieces, mallets, hammers, files, 
Chisels, gouges, iron tools and wooden - 
tools of every shape and size, rises a mass 
of earth half enveloped in wet cloths, 
whose dampness must be constantly re- 
newed as it evaporates in rheumatisms, 
or else a huge piece of stone or a cube 
of marble, now shedding a penetrating 
powder into the lungs of those about, 
now scattering in gigantic chips under 
the terrific blows of the workmen. The 
whole atmosphere is gray and cold: there 
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is not one joy for the eyes, not a note of 
color, not a ray of sun. The sculptor 
would be only a stonecutter were not his 
stonecutting an art—an art which de- 
mands for its pursuit the most irresisti- 
ble sense of vocation. The hours of pain 
and anxiety are fairly uncountable. They 
exist during the execution of the work in 
every step, beginning with those during 
which the master models Beauty in the 
damp clay, that resisting, cold and un- 
lovely matter. And when the clay is fin- 
ished and Beauty is just born, the torture 
increases. The chrysalis must passthrough 
a second obscure and painful stage, must 
traverse another narrow and gloomy pris- 
on—that of the plaster, a heavy, opaque 
and compact sheath which, though white, 
is entirely lacking in luminosity. Life has 
to be buried in this shroud., With what 
anguish must the artist suffer these slow 
transformations, these imitations which 
are but the heavy grimace of his ideal! 
His sovereign invention has designed an 
expression of his thought in the snowy 
transparency of marble or the brilliancy 
of bronze; but previously he must endure 
the anxious ordeal of the preliminaries, 
the cataleptic states from which so many 
gods and demigods have emerged only 
to be flung back with scorn into the lime- 
quarries from which they sprang. View- 
ing all the difficulties which surround it, 
it is indeed not too much to assert that 
sculpture is one of the noblest manifesta- 
tions of human intelligence. That from 
an inert mass, a brutal thing, a blind, 
deaf and dumb material without internal 
life, a Phidias, a Michel Angelo, a Car- 
peaux —a mere man, in fact — should 
evoke a whole world of sensations and 
thoughts,—that from a block of stone he 
should create a type of perfect beauty, 


‘ is not this a proof of the divinity of our 


essence? The victorious element which 
renders these men masters of the clay in 
which they work is mind, the spirit, the 
vital spark—a force superior to earthli- 
ness, sublime, divine. Call this power 
what you will, it matters little. It is the 
soul, the immortality within us, which 
dominates the brute resistance of exte- 
rior phenomena and overcomes the con- 
stant hostility of the materiality which 
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surrounds us — which with a skill truly 
godlike from a shapeless aggregation of 
molecules—that is, from nothing—makes 
a glorious something, a masterpiece of 
art, a statue. 

To make statues—that from his earliest 
infancy was Carpeaux’s dream. After 
learning the rudiments of the art at the 
School of Architecture in Valenciennes, 
he came to Paris and entered the Royal 
School of Design. He was now in his 
fifteenth year, and endowed with a pas- 
sion for work, an ardor for advancement, 
rare indeed at that age, rare enough at 
any. While other scholars were amus- 
ing themselves between the classes, Car- 
peaux was unceasingly working. Nota 
day passed that he did not practise his 
art, taking as model any one who would 
give him an hour’s sitting. One part 
of these gymnastics of the hand was to 
model with the eyes bandaged—a won- 
derful exercise which caused David (d’An- 
gers) to say of him, “ You might cut Car- 
peaux’s head off, and his hands would go 
on modelling clay.” 

From the age of fifteen to that of twen- 
ty the life of Carpeaux was a battle with- 
out respite for the crust of each day. And 
into that crust, when he had earned it, 
came to snatch it from him, as the first 
of his series of tragedies, a number of 
formidable jaws, biting and devouring 
with wolf-like teeth for ever sharpened. 
He went through long months of com- 
plete abandonment, absolute isolation, 
misery without a name, illness when ev- 
erything was lacking. To get something 
to eat when sickness had emaciated him 
to a skeleton he became a basket-lugger 
at the markets, and joyously received as 
pay a crockful of potatoes, on which he 
intended to subsist for a week, only to 
find on his return home after his first 
day’s work the last potato devoured by 
those insatiable appetites which swooped 
down upon his poor stores like birds of 
prey on their victim. These people had 
a certain claim on him: he could not 
shake them off. In his distress and an- 
guish the poor boy stopped all study. 
Nevertheless, one day less gloomy than 
the rest he modelled a group of goats 
biting a bunch of grapes, which he hawk- 
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ed about until he found a bronze-worker 
to buy it of him for fifteen francs. Two 
loaves of bread and fifteen francs besides 
were what was paid him about the same 
time for two models of vases, the por- 
celain-maker who bought them offering 
but one objection to them, which was 
that they were too finished, too minute, 
and would in consequence demand too 
much care in the moulding. In the 
world of these special industries the 
measure of artists is quickly taken. Car- 
peaux at length was able to live by put- 
ting his talent at the service of bronze- 
makers, jewellers and porcelain -fabri- 
cants. Two francs a day salary were 
paid him by a small bronze-maker whose 
wife modelled crucifixes with remarkable 
skill. With these good people and for 
the demands of their trade Carpeaux as- 
siduously pursued the study of animals. 
He learned much while he lived with 
them, especially concerning that wise 
distribution of each day’s time by which 
and patient labor such great results may 
be accomplished... Still, all that he earn- 
ed was being devoured by the ostrich- 
stomachs about him. Bronzes, jewels, 
faiences, porcelain biscuits, hard pates 
and pates tendres,—all were equally di- 
gestible to them. Who can tell what sac- 
rifices, what painful engagements enter- 
ed into, enabled him at length to throw 
these pillagers back into the provinces, 
after having worked for them, seven years, 
feeding the insatiable leeches with his 
health, his body, his heart, his brain, 
his ambition, his art? Broken in health 
and utterly penniless, but at any rate free, 
he found hospitality in an honorable fam- 
ily of artists at Valenciennes—friends who, 
until he drew his last breath, constantly 
showed him evidences of their tender at- 
tachment. During this stay in his native 
town (1848) he executed a large bas- 
relief frieze, composed of about thirty 
figures, entitled the Aoly Aliance of 
Peoples, and above it, in collaboration 

with his dear friend the painter Chérier, 

on the walls of the apartment of M. Fou- 

cart the advocate, who ordered the dec- 

oration, a series of paintings whose sub- 

jects were taken from Béranger’s songs. 

The first verse of Béranger’s ‘‘ Poem of 
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Peace’’ furnished the motive of this ad- 
mirable composition: the angel of peace 
descends on earth, forming the centre of 
the group, while Bonaparte, fallen on a 
cannon, makes the base. In this early 
work is already seen the key of Car- 
peaux’s invention, whether in a master 
group or in a simple portrait. Whatever 
he did, he was always from the first— 
and only changed to become more and 
more so—an anatomist who understood 











NEAPOLITAN. FISHER LAD WITH SHELL. 


perfectly what was underneath the epi- 
dermis, and caused the structural con- 
formation to be felt by the observer. So 
much for the material part: in the artistic 
sense he was a living force with a definite 
aim, but that subordinated to the unity 
of sentiment. As complement to these 
necessary yet rare attributes he was pos- 
sessed with the unswerving idea of in- 
troducing a new form into sculpture— 
the reflex of modern life, the turbulence 
and activity of our time, not the calm 
repose and statuesque dignity of the an- 
tique. During the whole period of his 
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career he found unalloyed interest in 
representing the hair-dressing, the sat- 
ins, the laces of contemporary woman, 
and the frock-coat, the uniform, the 
standing collar of the every-day man. 

In the winter of 1852, Carpeaux was 
passing one night before the Paris opera- 
house when he heard that Abd-el-Kader 
was to be present at the performance. 
The whole house was engaged, but with 
his usual rapidity of decision Carpeaux 
ferreted out the chief of the claque, and 
paying him fifteen francs—all the money 
he had to finish the month—he succeed- 
ed in securing an entrance as a claqueur, 
and was placed in such a manner as to 
be able to get a good view of the emir. 
In the midst of extraordinary difficulties 
encountered to obtain portraits—such as 
paying people in crowds to let him climb 
up on their shoulders when the emperor 
was passing, and the like—he succeeded 
in getting satisfactory likenesses of Louis 
Napoleon, Fould and others, and then 
made a large bas-relief two yards high 
and three wide representing the emperor 
receiving Abd-el-Kader at the palace of 
St. Cloud. The work was exhibited at 
the Salon, but so badly placed that no 
one saw it; and, fired by the desire to 
bring it into notice, Carpeaux sent the 
bas-relief down to Valenciennes, through 
which town the emperor was passing on 
one of his provincialtours. The bas-relief 
was hung on the staircase of the hall of 
the common council, and Napoleon, ob- 
serving it, asked the deputy of the depart- 
ment who was its author. This man was 
an enemy of Carpeaux’s “ boots-and-em- 
broidered-coats”’ school of sculpture, and 
made no answer to the question. Then 
began another of Carpeaux’s exploits. 
Packing up the bas-relief, he followed 
the emperor with it from town to town, 
encountering various accidents and a 
great deal of fatigue, as well as hunger, 
from missed trains, loss of sleep, anxiety 
at the non-arrival of the box, and so forth. 
At one place the packing-case, being so 
large and bulky, was immediately set 
down as containing an infernal machine, 
and he could not get a railway-porter to 
touch it. At length Napoleon again no- 
ticed it. His eyes rested on it a moment, 
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in the surprise no doubt of having a bas- 
relief rolling after him in every town, 
when Carpeaux boldly stepped forward 
from the crowd and said, “I made it, 
sire.” On the spot Louis Napoleon gave 
him the order for its execution in mar- 
ble. “You will not forget?’ said- the 
persistent Carpeaux. “I never withdraw 
my word,” replied the emperor. 

In the following year Carpeaux won 
the grand prix for Rome from the gov- 
ernmental Fine Arts School at Paris by 
his splendid group, Hector imploring the 
Gods in favor of his son Astyanax. Just 
as he was about to depart, full of joy, for 
the Eternal. City, the dream of every 
sculptor, he felt the horror of eternal 
night falling upon him. His eyes were 
attacked by one of the most formidable 
affections, and blindness seemed inev- 
itable. Under the care of a renowned 
specialist he recovered. At Rome, for 
the first time, he ran the danger of shirk- 
ing work from a mere sense of luxurious 
happiness. Such an eventuality is not to 
be wondered at. After so many years of 
misery, passed with a hungry stomach in 
the cold grays of the Parisian sculptors’ 
ateliers, he suddenly found himself the 
inhabitant of a magnificent palace, the 
Villa Medicis, French property at Rome, 
with lacqueys in livery to wait on him, no 
anxiety for his daily bread, a free man, a 
lord—for the space of two years the cher- 
ished and flattered student of art, over 
whom the protecting hand of the great 
mother France was extended. And all 
amid the glories of a Nature he had nev- 
er dreamed of—great stretches of sky and 
sea—the sea hitherto unknown to him 
—amid the cosmopolitan, noisy, high- 
colored, picturesque and joyous activity 
of the Mediterranean ports. Michel An- 
gelo was his god of worship, and the ad- 
miration of the great master ruled his 
artistic life to its very close. 

At Rome, Carpeaux first studied wo- 
man. He frequented the populous quar- 
ters unceasingly, and fed his artistic senses 
on the most perfect types of sculptural 
outlines. Here it was he made his lovely 
bust of La Palombella—a work of which 
he could never speak without emotion. 
It recalled to him the simple grandeur 
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of popular life on the old Latin soil, | and, resting on the heel of his right foot, 
where the image of primitive existence | his knee touching the ground, he holds 
is repeated, poor and laborious—where | against his ear the lips of a sea-shell. 
everything is done slowly, without fever, | With a boyish and happy expression of 
without passion, in its own good time. | surprise he listens, even with his eyes, 
His model was a daughter of the Sabine | to the confused babblings which escape 
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Mountains. He came suddenly upon he: 
one day, and found , 
her mending the rags 
of a beggar — pover- 
ty bestowing charity 
upon poverty. Mag- 
nificent as one of the 
caryatides was La Pa- 
lombella, carrying a 
basket of figs on her 
head with the nobility 
of port of an empress. 
She died at nineteen, 
and so the fugitive ro- 
mance ended. 

It was at Rome that 
Carpeaux first indu- 
bitably, unmistakably, 
succeeded in stamp- 
ing his work with that 
profound science of 
anatomic construction 
in movement which 
ever after remained 
so perfect with him— 
so complete, so thor- 
oughly infallible, that 
it alone will suffice for 
the immortality of his 
work. From this pe- 
riod onward not an ob- 
ject, nor even a frag-», Ze 
ment, left his hand |‘ 








from the rosy instrument of pearl. The 
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which is not a mas- eS - aig —— 
terpiece of construc- : Sn! 
tion. Never can any AAR hk om 


sculpture be errone- 

ously attributed to 

Carpeaux if its pro- 

portions be doubtful or its anatomy un- 

certain. A finger-tip modelled by Car- 

peaux in a few seconds is as marvellous 

from this point of view as any masterpiece. 
Irrespective of the beautiful sculptural 

lines which every view of the work pre- 

sents, Carpeaux’s Fisher Lad with Shell 

embodies a charming idea. The boy is 

naked, but wears the Neapolitan cap, 

















UGOLINO AND HIS CHILDREN. 


figure was an instantaneous commercial 
success, and called forth later a com- 
panion figure, a young girl with shell, 
wherein the anatomic science of the 
artist is equally visible, but whose idea 
is marred by a conventionalism which 
seems to indicate the fatality of its be- 
ing made to order. 

At Naples occurred an accident which 
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nearly swept Carpeaux off the face of 
the earth. Suffering from some passing 
illness, he searched the leaves of a pub- 
lished prescription-book which came un- 
der his hand, and finding a formula which 
he considered appropriate to his condi- 
tion, managed, with his usual good-for- 
tune, to poison himself. Instead of thir- 
ty centigrammes, he obtained from an 
apothecary thirty grammes of calomel, 
which he mixed in a plate of macaroni 
and devoured. He was instantly taken 
with cold sweats, suffocation and a sud- 





PAUL AND VIRGINIA: SKETCH BY CAR- 
PEAUX. 


den prostration which hindered his mak- 
ing a step—an extinction of voice which 
prevented his‘ calling out for aid. Feel- 
ing that he was dying, he still had pres- 
ence of mind enough to seize a pair of 
boots and fling them through the win- 
dow. The noise of the broken window- 
panes brought the innkeeper to his aid. 
It happened that some French architects 
were making at that very time the usual 
pilgrimage to Pompeii, and they received 
a letter so wretchedly scrawled that the 
only two words legible were, “ Poisoned. 
CARPEAUX.” They came to his succor, 


and his life was saved. 
The mystic trilogy of Dante fascinated 
the mind of Carpeaux and led him to the 
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choice of the subject whose execution 


made his fame. Choosing from the /n- 
Jerno the sad episode of the death of 
Ugolino’s children from hunger, the pow- 
erless father gnawing his fingers in de- 
spair, he produced a group of life-size 
figures which fairly drove the Roman 
critics wild with enthusiasm. Princes, 
ambassadors, artists of every branch, 
even the populace, crowded to his studio, 
and more than once the amazing eulogy 
was bestowed upon him that the genius 
of Michel Angelo, after having traversed 
three centuries, had come to alight on 
the hand of Carpeaux. The count de 
Nieuwerkerke, then French Minister of 
Fine Arts, was at Rome at this time, sent 
by his government to purchase the Cam- 
pana collection, and he was equally fas- 
cinated with the work, and proudly spoke 
of Carpeaux as “the man of Ugolino.” 
He arranged for the presentation of the 
necessary marble from the Minister of 
State, and instructed Carpeaux to have 
the group ready for the Exposition of 
1862. A thousand difficulties intervened 
to prevent the execution of this project. 
The hostility to Carpeaux, which was un- 
ceasing from the beginning to the’ end 
of his life, waged fierce warfare now. 
Nor did the public of Paris altogether 
second the judgment of that of Rome 
respecting the work. The French critics 
objected, as a grave and radical fault, to 
the expression of the father’s face and the 
contraction of the muscles of the whole 
body. The poet’s words are only address- 
ed to the imagination, and the instantane- 
ous gesture of the maddened parent, who 
lifts his hands to his mouth as if to bite 
them, is really tragic in its wild impo- 
tence. But in the statuist’s version the 
same movement, fixed for eternity in the 
marble, becomes something like a gri- 
mace: it lacks grandeur, and is at best 
melodramatic, not tragic. Incontestably 
admirable in this group, however, is the 
anatomic science of details, the general 
construction so deeply calculated, espe- 
cially in respect to the resistance which 
life offers death, graduated in these four 
children according to the strength of 
their age. This stroke of genius was an 
ample offset to the error of conception 
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in the expression of the face of the prin- 
cipal figure, and when the group in 
bronze appeared at the Salon of 1863, 
Ugolino was universally recognized as 
one of the masterpieces of French stat- 
uary made in this century. It now adorns 
the garden of the Tuileries. 

Even before the execution of Ugolino 
by Carpeaux opposition was made to the 
idea by the French authorities. Car- 
peaux carried his point at length, but 
if he had not been allowed to make 
Ugolino, he contemplated a life-size 
group of Paul and Virginia, for which 
he made a rapid but lovely sketch, the 
moment chosen being when the children 
are halting on the banks of the Black 
River. The pose of Paul sustaining the 
young girl is full of the purest tender- 
ness: the attitude of Virginia is that of 
the chastest abandon. This group was 
never made. The Ugoéino in bronze, 
the Fisher Lad and a magnificently- 
apparelled bust of the Princess Mathilde 
—ermine, jewels, lace and velvet being 
something wonderful in their beauty— 
brought Carpeaux the first-class medal 
in 1863. 

In none of his productions does Car- 
peaux show more unmistakably his know- 
ledge of the science of sculptural execu- 
tion than in the life-size figure of the 
prince imperial, which, reproduced in 
terra-cotta, in biscuit, in porcelain and 
in bronze, adorns homes in every part 
of the world, while the original marble, 
saved from the Tuileries at the time of 
the Commune, now stands in the castle 
of Arenenberg, a mute record of a life 
which ended in a tragedy as sad as any 
in the annals of sovereignty. With up- 
lifted head, eyes widely open, and stand- 
ing in a graceful attitude; with the right 
arm hanging naturally by his side, the 
small and pretty hand attached to the 
wrist by a slight and exquisite curve; 
with his left arm around the neck of 
Nero, who lifts up his great head and 
tries to meet his master’s eye; with the 
springy leg plainly visible under the full 
trousers held at the knee,—such was the 
attitude chosen by the artist for his por- 
trait of the neatly-dressed little boy of 
nine or ten. That the resemblance was 
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striking it is almost a superfluity to say, 
as without that no portrait can really be 
valuable, whatever its merits as a work 
of art. While standing for this portrait 
the prince, young as he was, became 
possessed with the desire to learn to be 
a sculptor, and under Carpeaux’s instruc- 
tion actually executed three pieces real- 











THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


ly remarkable, considering the youth of 
their author. One was a lancer on horse- 
back, and the two others were busts of 
the emperor and the prince’s preceptor 
respectively. Carpeaux had these works 
cast carefully in bronze, and presented 
them to the emperor. A little later the 
prince made another statuette, rapidly 
modelled, called A Standard-Bearer of 
the Old Guard, and signed “ Napoleon, 
9 February, 1867.” When this curious 
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little object was finished the prince show- 
ed it to the sculptor, and said, “‘M. Car- 
peaux, how do you make the eyes chink?” 
Carpeaux took two balls of clay and placed 
them in the sockets of the eyes, thus com- 
pleting the expression. 

The works he had now executed proved 
that the talent of Carpeaux was sufficient- 
ly versatile to extend from monumental 
force like the Ugodino to the elegant grace 





of the Fisher Lad, to noble fidelity as in 
the bust of the Princess Mathilde, and 
even to pure charm and distinguish- 
ed suppleness like the living image of 
the Child of the Tuileries. One note 
alone was lacking in the rich gamut of 
Carpeaux’s genius: woman, who in all 
times has been the object of adoration in 
statuary art, had not yet moved his. poetic 
soul. In 1866 she made her triumphal 





FRANCE CARRYING LIGHT THROUGH THE WORLD, AND PROTECTING AGRICULTURE AND 
SCIENCE, 


entry there in the wonderful architec- 
tural sculpture which was entrusted to 
Carpeaux’s hand. The Pavilion of Flora 
of the Tuileries had just been erected, 
and its two fronts were to be crowned by 
decorative sculpture. Observe the youth- 
ful but large figure of the central group 
in Carpeaux’s magnificent circular cor- 
nice: France carrying Light through the 
World, and protecting Agriculture and 
Science. No description can give an idea 
of the harmony and lightness, the ease 
and life, which the artist has succeeded 
in giving to this colossal work. The fig- 
ures at the sides have the magnificent 
proportions of those at the tomb of the 
Medicis by Michel Angelo. Beneath this 
superb composition a frieze of six little 
genii bearing palms surrounds the circu- 





lar openings which are pierced in the 
stone. With singular energy they stand 
out in the sunlight, their full proportions 
taking on almost the color of life. In so 
strongly marking the relief in these fig- 
ures Carpeaux obeyed a logic often for- 
gotten. To this heavy cornice it was im- 
perative that a base equally heavy should 
be given, and one which not only was so, 
but looked so. Thence came this mas- 
sive line, full of color and satisfactorily 
striking to the eye. Were it only com- 
prised in these two decorations, the or- 
namentation of this palace-front would 
be one of the finest creations in French 
statuary. But this work, in itself mag- 
nificent, is completed by a masterpiece 
in the shape of a bas-relief—an exquisite 
Flora kneeling, full of grace and smiles, 
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passing under her extended arms a hap- 
py ring of children tumbling amid roses. 
Under the quivering flesh of this exqui- 
site woman the impetuous blood of youth 
seems to flow gayly in the vivified stone. 
The figure is admirably proportioned, and 
under the elastic envelope of the flesh 
and the muscles one feels the firm sup- 
port of the perfect anatomic construction. 
The Fora is not only Carpeaux’s master- 
piece: it is @ masterpiece in the incontest- 
able sense of the word. — 

The next year brought with it the or- 


der for the execution of one of the four. 


groups which were to decorate the prin- 
cipal fagade of the new opera- . 
house. M. Charles Garnier, the 
architect, says of this event: 
“Carpeaux immediately took a 
pen and a bit of paper and in 
an instant traced a few lines, 
marvellously telling, and five 
minutes afterward his group 
was formed. It is very nearly 
the same as that which he ex- 
ecuted later, and which has 
made so much noise in the 
world.” But Carpeaux had al- 
ready acquired the title of “the 
terror of architects.” All he saw 
was his group: Garnier of course 
required its subordination to the 
building itself. At one time 
Carpeaux’s sketch contained 
no less than seventeen figures : 
Garnier insisted on there being 
no more than five or six. And 
to the seventeen figures the 
sculptor kept adding masses of 
floating garlands, flying draperies, chains 
of flowers, musical instruments, the ar- 
chitect meantime imperatively demand- 
ing that the exterior lines should be more 
severe, more calm, and recalling to the 
excited artist the palpable fact that all 
these detached properties would get bro- 
ken off sooner or later. By sacrifice of 
opinions on both sides the present form 
was arrived at. Go to the grand Paris 
opera-house at any hour and you will 
be sure to find, even at this late day, 
persons gathered before this singular 
group of statuary and giving expression 
to the artistic opinions it awakens in 
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them. One sentiment the vision imper- 
atively calls forth—a sense of the grand- 
eur of these splendid Rubens-like girls 
who are carried away by the maddening 
movement of passionate saltation. Dom- 
inating their vertigo, a calm young god, 
winged and smiling, rises, pure and white, 
in the light of day. With a gesture he 
leads the wild chorus of the dancers and 
regulates their steps, marking the rhythm 
by the jingle of a belled tambourine. At 
his feet a little genie is sprawling, joy- 
ously shaking the clappers of a baby’s 
toy. And the bodies seem to move, the 
hands are enlocked, arms entwine, feet 





FIRST IDEA FOR THE GROUP OF THE DANCE: SKETCH 
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bound, heels strike the arena in cadence, 
muscles fly like springs of steel, bosoms 
heave, heads are thrown back, lips are 
open, nostrils palpitate, and half-closed 
eyes are laughing in the exultant and 
powerful gymnastics-of the hilarious ev- 
olution. This is certainly not Za Danse 
as it is understood on the boards of an 
opera-house—not the correct and min- 
cing steps of Taglioni, Cerito and Emma 
Livry. And it was a matter of surprise 
and reproach that Carpeaux, who of all 
others was devoted to the accessories of 
modern life, should have hesitated be- 
fore the tarletan skirt and the pink-silk 
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tights. But Carpeaux could not allow 
such a diversity of date to exist between 
his group and those of the other sculp- 
tors employed. Their figures are classic, 
and, as human nature is always a stand- 
ard, Carpeaux’s figures are classic. As 
a matter of fact, Carpeaux’s nymphs are 
not dancers: they are simply women who 
are dancing. 

I pass over the distressing state of Car- 
peaux’s finances at this time. He was 
actually suffering for the necessaries of 


‘WHY WAS I BORN A. SLAVE?” 


life. Charles Garnier had to lend him 
money to pay his workmen, and when 
the group was exposed, not being prop- 
erly finished, the public was shocked at 
its coarseness of execution even as re- 
gards the work of the chisel. With this 
feeling came to mingle a whole world of 
others — outraged modesty, unwilling to 
accept in a modern work what it blind- 
ly worships in the antique; political ani- 
mosities, not altogether explicable now; 
above all, hate, envy, jealousy, the wild 
fury of rivals. At length the opposition 
culminated in that act of vandalism for 
which all France blushes. At daybreak 
of August 28, 1869, a surveyor of the 
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works discovered an enormous ink-spot 
on the flank of the central figure. At the 
foot of the pedestal the surveyor picked 
up the fragments and a cork of a small 
ink-bottle, such as are sold in the Paris 
shops for three sous. Having been thrown 
over a scaffolding which was placed just 
above the group, the bottle had broken 
into numberless pieces and the ink had 
bespattered all the figures, as well as 
marking the principal one most fright- 
fully. There lives in Paris—or did then 
—an obscure and unknown scoundrel 
who will never boast of the villainy he 
committed in the night of the twenty- 
seventh of August. This cowardly attack 
brought about a complete reaction in fa- 
vor of the hitherto unappreciated work : 
even the ballet-girls, who had protested 
against the group as representative of 
their calling, were appeased. So enor- 
mous was the change in public opinion 
the report got about that Carpeaux him- 
self had taken this high-handed measure 
to set himself right with the critical pub- 
lic, whose lack of approbation so tortured 
him. The application of acids removed 
the worst of the ink-stains on the group. 

A beautiful bust of the duchess of 
Mouchy came from Carpeaux’s hand 
about this time. 

Concerning his design for the fountain 
of the Luxembourg, Carpeaux wrote to his 
friend, M. Ernest Chesneau (to whose vo- 
luminous study, entitled Le Statuaire F. 
B. Carpeaux, sa Vie et son Guvre, 1 
am indebted for my data), ‘My project 
is at length found. Galileo himself has 
put me on the track by his saying, ‘ The 
world moves!’ I have represented the 
four cardinal points moving as if follow- 
ing the rotation of the globe. Their at- 
titudes follow the polar disposition, so 
that I have a full face, a three - quarters, 
a profile and a back.” This vague idea 
took definite shape in the artist’s mind, 
and resulted in the substitution of the 
four quarters of the globe upholding the 
celestial sphere and turning with it from 
orient to occident. In this disposal there 
is a cosmographical error in the signs of 
the zodiac which are seen on the ecliptic 
belt, and which are in the reverse to the 
proper order. This is a pity, for it would 
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have been easy for Carpeaux to inform 
himself of scientific facts, and observe in- 
stead of infringing them. In these days 
of minute, informed and unsparing criti- 
cism such errors should be carefully avoid- 
ed, for, though they are slight from the 
artistic point of view, they are not so to 
the mind of science. This mistake is all 
the more deplorable in this case as the 
leading thought of the composition was to 
symbolize the astronomic move- 

ment of the earth. A thick-lipped 

negress with matted hair, an In- 

dian woman wearing the tradi- 

tional feather crown of the incas, 

a Chinese woman with shaved 
temples, and a European with 

silky, glossy hair worn in grace- 

ful ringlets, uphold the large 

hoops of an armillary sphere, in 

the centre of which is seen a ter- 

restrial globe. The types here 

seen plainly show how ardently 
Carpeaux studied ethnology. 

And not only is the physiologic 
character of each race indicated : 

the expression and attitude of the 

various figures show their moral 
character also. His Europe, sure 

of her strength, walks erect, with 

calm and steady step. Of the 

four bearers of the cosmic burden, 

she is the only one who, with an 

easy and noble effort, gives both 

hands to the common task, as 

if she alone could suffice for it. 

Her head uplifted, her eyes up- 

turned toward sidereal space, she 

recalls the fine text of Ovid: “Os 

homini sublime dedit, czelumque 

tueri jussit.”. The black slave also looks 
at heaven, but not with the same eyes. A 
sort of savage thankfulness gleams there 
for the liberty which has been vouchsafed 
her and casts the shackles from her ankles. 
It is a variation of the expression seen in 
the bust exposed by Carpeaux in the Sa- 
lon of 1869, labelled “‘ Why was I born a 
slave ?” 

The town of Valenciennes ordered two 
great works from Carpeaux—one a statue 
of Watteau the painter (also a native of 
Valenciennes), and the other a frontal 
ornament for the town-hall, representing 








Valenciennes withstanding invasion. A 
series of wonderful busts also sprang up 
about him at this time, all marvellous in 
execution and doubly admirable as por- 
traits — busts of Gounod the musician, 
Géréme the painter, Charles Garnier the 
architect. Of the series the most truly 
extraordinary is that of Alexandre Du- 
mas fils. 

On the occasion of his marriage with 
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Mademoiselle la Vicomtesse Amélie de 
Montfort, Carpeaux solicited from the 
emperor the title of baron. The inci- 
dent awakened sarcasm, and the request 
was not granted. Charles X. made pre- 
cedents, however, for creations of this 
sort in naming the painters Gérard and 
Gros barons. Carpeaux’s married life 
was wretchedly unhappy, and soon re- 
sulted in separation. The last work he 
ever signed was the charming marble 
called Love Wounded, being the portrait 
of his own little boy when he had sprain- 
ed his arm. This lovely piece was pur- 
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chased by Prince Stirbey, the wealthy 
son of the hospodar of Wallachia, a warm 
friend who aided Carpeaux to live and 
aided him to die. Had it not been for 
this generous friend, who prepared for 
the use of the agonized artist a delight- 
ful little villa at Courbevoie in which to 
draw his last sigh, Carpeaux must inev- 
itably (unless some other succor had 
been extended him) have died the death 
of a pauper. I will spare the reader all 
details of this poor great creature’s ter- 
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“1 MUST TAKE THIS MEDICINE:” SKETCH 
BY CARPEAUX. 


rible death, the tortures of which are a 
better study for the halls of a medical 
council than for the perusal of the casual 
reader. To hear of these cruel and piti- 
less gnawings of the death-fiend—nights 
made hideous by shrieks as of a wild 
beast, days lengthened by agony to years 
(he passed, in fact, two years of slow 
death in life, unable to die, unwilling to 
live)—is almost to become a convert to 
the doctrine of euthanasia. The deep 
regret felt by France at the early loss 
(he died October 12, 1875, aged forty- 
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seven) of this great sculptor was smoth- 
ered in a profound sense of thankful- 
ness that at last the poor imprisoned, 
tortured spirit was set free. Letters in 
profusion came from Carpeaux’s hand 
during the agonizing hours—sketches, 
designs for work. To examine these fu- 
tile efforts of prostrate greatness is heart- 
breaking. Some of them give full inti- 
mation of their possibility of develop- 
ment into grand works, in whicl his 
genius would have revelled in the grow- 
ing elevation of his thought: others ‘are 
mere strokes of fancy, letter-heads and 
occasionally plays of humor—like Za 
Médecine, drawn from the necessities of 
his position as an invalid. 

The visible effort of Carpeaux’s art to- 
ward picturesque statuary, so pronounced 
especially in the bas-relief of the Pavilion 
of Flora, has been made a subject of re- 
proach by some critics. But his employ- 
ment of color and of effects of light and 
shade had much to do with communica- 
ting to his work that sentiment of intense 
life which is its distinguishing excellence. 
Another agent in producing this result . 
was the admirable truth of all his propor- 


| tions, the unerring accuracy with which 


he suggested the interior framework of 
the body and its myologic covering by 
the skilful caresses of his thumb on the 
surfaces, and by the-singular artifices he 
discovered for conveying the idea of the 
palpitations of the epidermis. Such, for 
instance, were his “tiny balls,’’ which, 
throwing their insensible asperities over 


‘the whole extent of the smooth sur- 


faces, catch and hold the light, giving 
it a vibration perceptible to the eye like 
a reproduction of movement itself. His 
rapid, sure, expressive and characteristic 
sketches show him to have been possess- 
ed of a talent for drawing rare indeed 
among sculptors, and one which he him- 
self esteemed of the first importance in the 
statuary’s art. ‘‘ Free-handed drawing !” 
he often exclaimed to his pupils—“ every- 
thing is in that. Throw into the features 
a fugitive expression, preserve its fire, be 
not a slave to processes, do not, chisel: 
have a soul!’ OLIVE LOGAN. 











CHAPTER XVI. 

T°? Joan’s great satisfaction, Adam 

accepted the hand which Jerrem 
proffered, exchanged a few indifferent re- 
marks, and then by degrees sank down 
into that distant coolness more fatal to 
the re-establishment of friendship than 
an open rupture is. In answer to some 
questions put by Joan, Jerrem said that 
he had left Jersey on the previous Sun- 
day, and had come across in the Long 
Bet of Cawsand, a vessel apparently en- 
gaged in the same free trade as the Lot- 
tery. He spoke of the places he had 
visited and the people he had seen, but 
beyond these and like remarks no men- 
tion was made as to his absence or the 
cause of his being left behind. Eve, who 
had expected to find in Jerrem another 
stalwart sailor, was surprised to see a 
short, slim young fellow with a pleasant 
face and an irresistible flow of spirits, 
with which at once he seemed to infect 
every one but Adam, who, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made by Joan and Eve, 
continued to sit silent and glum, answer- 
ing the direct questions put to him, but 
refusing to be drawn into the general 
conversation. 

This moodiness, however, was no check 
to Jerrem, who rattled away during the 
whole of supper-time with a volubility 
which increased as the two girls, finding 
their efforts fruitless, resigned themselves 
to being amused, and gradually became 
so engrossed with their merriment and 
banter that during long lapses of time 
Adam and his ill-humor were forgotten. 
At length the pushing back of his chair 
with unnecessary violence recalled them 
to a sense of his presence; after which 
he got up, took a cigar from his pocket, 
and, leaning across for the candle, held 
it while he proceeded to take a light. 

“Why, you ain’t goin’ out, Adam, to 
be sure?” exclaimed Joan, now fully 
alive to the offence they had given. 

“What?” said Adam, continuing to 
puff away at his cigar. 
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“You ain’t goin’ out, not now?” re- 
peated Joan. 

“Yes I am,’ he said, waiting to set 
down the candle before he gave the an- 
swer. “Why? Is there any reason why 
I shouldn't go?” 

“No, no reason,” said Joan; “only 'tis 
gettin’ so late, and we two shall be off to 
bed almost directly.” 

“Oh, indeed!’ and Adam’s face ex- 
pressed the astonishment he desired to 
imply. ‘Really, I thought from present 
appearances that you were settled for 
the night.” 

“And why not?” put in Jerrem. “I 
for one am ready to make a night of it. 
—Come, what do ’ee say to a brew 0’ 
good punch —eh, Joan? Where's the 
grog to? Out with it, my maid, and let’s 
draw round the fire and have a song ;” 
and, throwing his arm round Joan’s waist, 
he trolled out in an uncommonly musical 
voice, 

** *Twas landlady Meg that made such rare flip: 
Pull away, pull away, my hearties ! 
At Wapping she lived, at the sign o’ the Ship, 


Where tars met in such jolly parties. 
Parties—where tars—” 


But the remainder of the chorus was 
drowned by the clang of the house-door 
as Adam slammed it violently after him. 

“O Lord! there’s the fat in the fire 
agen!’’ exclaimed Joan despondingly. 

“Never mind : what's the odds, so long 
as you're happy ?”’ laughed Jerrem, pay- 
ing no more heed that the door had been 
slammed by Adam’s exit than if its bolts 
and bars had been shaken by a gust of 
wind. — 

“Happy!” echoed Joan in a tone of 
vexation. “Iss, that’s all very fine for 
you, but Eve and me’s had so much 0’ it, 
as us can carry in wan day: haven't us, 
Eve? He'd scarce so much as set foot 
inside the doors afore he began with his 
tantrums.” 

“Blawed out o’ Plymouth in the con- 
trairy wind,”’ suggested Jerrem, who con- 
tinued to busy himself in stirring the fire, 
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putting on the kettle and getting out fresh 
glasses. 

“I wish to Goodness, then, ’twould 
blow un back agen,” sighed Joan— 
“there or anywheres, so long as he’d 
stay till he felt a bit more peaceable. I 
declares you may so well try to walk on 
the edge o’ a knife as hope to please him 
when he’s in one o’ those quondaries.”’ 

‘But what on earth could have anger- 
ed him now?” exclaimed Eve. “He 
seemed so sorry that he’d been out of 
temper he quite begged my pardon about 
it.” 

“Then I say, Joan, let’s you and me 
ax of un to beg our pardons, shall us?” 
said Jerrem with a comical look. “Lors! 
come along, do,” he added, pointing to 
a low chair which he had placed for her 
next his own, “or afore we gets settled 
us’ll have un back agen. So out with 
the liquor, anyways; and if we can’t get 
punch, give us a drop o’ grog.” 

Joan placed the bottles on the table, 
taking out at the same time the little 
flowered glass which she had previously 
given to Eve. 

“What do ’ee think ?”’ she said as she 
set it in front of her. “Till her comed 
here her never so much as tasted spirits 
o’ no kind; and now,” she added, judg- 
ing the surprise she must be occasioning 
in her hearer, ‘“her’s only just put her 
lips to it; so ’tis no good o’ mixin’ nothin’ 
worth drinkin’ for she.” 

“All right!” said Jerrem: ‘ you leave 
that to me. I know the sort o’ brew that 
tickles the maidens’ fancy.—You won’t 
say no to what I'll make for ye, miss.” 

“Miss?” laughed Joan. “Why, call 
her Eve, to be sure, Jerrem: her’s so 
much a cousin to ’ee as I be, and,” she 
continued, assuming to whisper, “sent a 
kiss to ‘ee too on that letter you haven't 
a got—same as I did.” 

“Oh, Joan, how can you?” exclaimed 
Eve, her face getting very red and con- 
fused. 

“Come, I likethat!’’ cried Joan. ‘‘* How 
could you?’ 'Tis truth, though—a reg’lar 
smackin’ one, too, so big round as so;” 
and she pouted up her lips into a rosy 
button, which to Jerrem looked so irre- 
sistible that, deferring the payment he 
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evidently intended making to Eve, he 
made a dart at Joan, thereby affording 
an opportunity for Eve to escape, which 
she, utterly unmindful of her foot, man- 
aged to effect by running up the stairs, 
which opened out behind her. 

“Her'll be down agen in a minute, I 
reckon,” said Joan. But so long as Joan 
stayed Jerrem was perfectly indifferent as 
to what Eve might do, and, resuming his 
seat and his grog, he tried to entice Joan 
to sit down by his side; but of no avail, 
for Joan, remembering the hurt foot, in- 
sisted on taking the candle to run up 
stairs and see what Eve was about; and 
when, some minutes later, she returned, 
she informed Jerrem that Eve had gone 
up for good and all, and that she’d only 
come down to say good-night to him. 

“Oh, good-night,” said Jerrem; and 
Joan, knowing by his voice that he was 
not much pleased, endeavored to propi- 
tiate him by making some remark which 
led to an answer and gradually expand- 
ed into a gossip, the principal topics being 
Eve and Adam. 

Joan had just commenced a whispered 
account of how Adam had burnt the lace 
when a footstep close outside the door 
made her exclaim, “I say, here he comes: 
I’m bothered if he shall know that her 
ain’t here too;” and with a sudden 
movement she blew out the candle, so 
that when Adam opened the door it was 
to find the room empty, while the still 
bright wick and the scampering of foot- 
steps told him that it was only at his ap- 
proach that the happy party had taken 
flight. 

He drew a chair over to the fire and 
flung himself down in no enviable mood, 
debating what course he should take. 
His strong desire was to make Jerrem 
come down and then and there have a 
settlement of the long array of aggrava- 
tions which for months had been smoul- 
dering between them. He regretted be- 
yond measure that he had accepted his 
hand, a thing he had resolved not again 
to do; only that, coming upon him sud- 
denly as he had done, the desire to avoid 
another outbreak before Eve had made 
him first waver, and finally give way; 
and his reward had been that from the 














moment Jerrem appeared Eve had had 
eyes and ears for no one else. Might he 
not have known it would be so? Had he 
ever cared for the affection of any thing 
or person but Jerrem had stepped in be- 
tween them? That birthright of mother’s 
love which, whole and undivided, should 
have been his and only his, Jerrem had 
stolen from him: that first place in his 
father’s heart Jerrem had ousted him 
from, so that the want of tolerance he 
often showed toward the old man’s fail- 
ings sprang as much from wounded van- 
ity as from wounded morality. Did he 
single out a companion, Jerrem lured 
him away ; if he made an acquaintance, 
Jerrem captivated him from his side ; the 
very dog that Adam called his own Jer- 
rem could entice from his heels; and if 
he chose to put forth his arts among the 
crew, Adam’s sound reasoning and com- 
mon-sense arguments were as idle words 
poured into deaf ears. 

Was this to go on forever? And as 
the question rose up in his mind before 
his eyes there shaped itself a face which, 
though but lately seen, had so mirrored 
itself in Adam’s heart that its presence 
seemed reflected in every thought, its 
power felt in every action. Hitherto he 
had refused to ask the name of this spell, 
which by turns galled him like a yoke and 
then hung lightly as a chain of roses ; but 
now his ears tingled with the sound, and 
every pulse that beat proclaimed its name 
was love. And was this new-born hap- 
piness to be wrenched away and torn 
aside by one whose shallow nature had 
no depths to shelter more than a passing 
passion? No, no—a thousand times no! 
Rather would he pluck his heart out by 
the roots than run the risk of such a dan- 
ger, the dim shadow of which so frenzied 
him that, unmindful of all else but the tu- 
mult of his thoughts, he started from his 
chair and paced the room with hurried 
steps, while those above, listening to the 
sound, drew each his or her own conclu- 
sion — Joan’s cup of bitterness sweetened 
by the thought that at last Adam could 
be made to suffer; Eve’s heart swelling 
with delight as she grew more conscious 
of her power; Jerrem’s weak nature 
quickened into firm resolve that if Adam 
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was fairly caught, he'd have a game with 
Eve too, and repay the many stings 
which Adam’s way of doing right so 
often made him smart and writhe under. 

Headstrong, impetuous, led by any.one 
he was with, kind-hearted to a fault, gen- 
erous to excess, Jerrem’s virtues led him 
into more evils than most men’s.vices do. 
He was as wax in the hand of friend or 
foe, and was easily persuaded to follow 
the lead of the companion who humored 
him most completely. Adam prided him- 
self on never having stooped to gain an 
influence over Jerrem—a very false mat- 
ter of gratulation, as, had he done so, he 
might have turned him from much folly 
and many a vicious habit. For Jerrem, 
rattle-brained as he seemed, had enough 
good sense to perceive and even to ad- 
mire—although he could not emulate— 
Adam’s good qualities, and a word of 
persuasion from him would have often 
conquered where a dictatorial rebuke 
only inflamed. Latterly, their differences 
had been more open and more frequent, 
and the discord was kept up by Jerrem’s 
habit of shirking all allusion to an un- 
pleasant subject, and positively refusing, 
when the cause of offence had once pass- 
ed by, to give or receive any further ex- 
planation of it. 

Jerrem could part with a man one day 
in the middle of a towering rage, and 
meet him the next with a pleasant smile, 
a shake of the hand, as if nothing had 
happened—a great proof, as his friends 
thought, of a forgiving disposition, while, 
in reality, the disposition to forgive was 
very trifling in comparison with his ina- 
bility to retain: he could no more keep 
up anger than he could maintain silence, 
prudence or any of those numerous “new 
leaves”’ which he resolved to. turn over 
one hour and forgot all about the next. 

Adam, on the contrary, had no power 
to throw off an annoyance: it rankled 
and stuck by him until the matter of it 
was Cleared up or atoned for ; and, though 
a year might elapse before an opportunity 
occurred, when it did occur his mind re- 
verted at once to the quarrel, and his 
manner betrayed the consciousness of 
its presence. Born with that love of his 





native place which reigns supreme in 
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every true Cornishman’s heart, Adam’s 
early ambition had been full of schemes 
for the prosperity and regeneration of 
Polperro; and as year by year these as- 
pirations faded away in the certainty that 
nothing short of a miracle could change 
either place or people, he grew to have 
less sympathy for failings he had no 
share in, and less toleration for follies he 
had no temptation to. 

Noting his unpopularity, it stung him 
to the quick to see the difference made 
between Jerrem and himself— Jerrem 
welcomed, made much of, screened, 
confided in, while he was only sought 
when an arbitrator was needed; never 
welcomed except some advice was want- 
ed ; seldom trusted but when betrayal else- 
where was feared—a popularity utterly val- 
ueless while Jerrem held the stronghold of 
favor, for the jealous heart has in no way 
changed since envious Haman counted 
all as naught so long as Mordecai the 
Jew sat at the king’s gate. 

“*’Twas all along o’ his head being 
crammed up with a passel o’ book-larn- 
in’,”’ was the verdict pronounced on Adam 
by the Polperro folk, who, while they show- 
ed no predilection for his society, could 
not refrain from compassionating him. 
A man who didn’t, seemingly, care much 
for badger-baiting, dog-fighting, rat-hunt- 
ing, wouldn’t drink and seldom fought,— 
what rational enjoyment was there left 
for him? So well not make money at 
all as not to know how to spend it when 
you had made it. “’Twas a complete 
judgment on old Zebedee’s pride,” they 
said, ‘‘and prettily he was payin’ for it 
now, 'stid o’ bringin’ up the boy in the 
way he should go. For to stick by his 
boat and stand by his cargo, fight fair 
and die game, was all the larnin’ a Pol- 
perro lad needed; and if that t’achin’ 
didn’t make a man of him, nothin’ to 
be larnt out of books would.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DISTRACTED by thoughts which even 
in sleep still held possession of his mind, 
Adam gladly hailed the dawn, and, rising 
with it, went out soon after to see if as yet 
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there was any news of the Lottery. He 
was anxious to secure the immediate ser- 
vices of Dicky Snobnose, an itinerant 
vender of earthenware—or clome, as it 
is thereabouts called—who was usually 
engaged to dispose of the smuggled por- 
celain, which, as “rale Injee Chinee,” was 
held at that time in great repute. Lost- 
withiel was the usual market, and thither, 
concealed away under coarse basins and 
jugs, Dicky carried it himself, or, if of too 
weighty a load for his basket, packed it 
carefully in the panniers of the sturdy 
donkey which he carefully: led along. 

Adam found that the fisher portion of 
the village was already astir, and round 
and about the quay various preparations’ 
were in progress. The sea was smooth 
and encircled by a dark-blue ridge of 
boundary, over which clouds heavy and 
lowering spread out in a leaden stretch 
toward the shore, there to meet the mists 
which still hung thick, clinging to the 
cliffs and obscuring all but their tall heads 
from view. The few boats which the dawn 
had found close in shore had managed to 
round the Peak, and now lay dotted here 
and there about the little harbor, waiting 
to clear out the fish which they had been 
the best part of the night engaged in catch- 
ing. The men lounged over the sides, 
calling to one another, hearing and tell- 
ing of their luck or their lack of it. The 
boys swung idly on the bowsprits, daring 
their fellows to various feats of venture. 
The lookers-on gazed idly from the quay, 
giving now and again vent to an abstract- 
ed whistle in the vague hope of bringing 
the wind and bettering the stagnation of 
affairs. 

Placing himself on a vantage - point, 
Adam addressed the man nearest with- 
in hearing, and, making a trumpet of 
his hands, shouted out an inquiry wheth- 
er he had seen or heard any word of the 
Lottery. No, he had not, but he’d pass 
the word and ask if the others had; the 
result of which was an answer returned 
that the Lottery was just outside, only 
waiting for a bit of a breeze to bring her 
in. His supposition thus confirmed, Adam 
determined to seek Dicky Snobnose with- 
out further delay, and, going across to the 
Three Pilchards, he found that word had 
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been left on the previous evening that 
Dicky had gone to Lansallos, where he 
would remain until the next day. 

The morning was clearing up with a 
promise of brightness, so without doubt 
the Lottery would make all speed to get 
in; and as Adam had made arrangements 
for their store of spirits to be taken away, 
it was expedient to get the more fragile 
cargo off their hands with as little delay 
as possible. His best plan would be to 
set off for Lansallos at once, and, as he 
should have to pass the mill on his way, 
he could easjly get breakfast with his 
aunt, and thus avoid the unpleasantness 
which might not improbably attend an- 
éther home-meal. By crossing the green 
he escaped again passing the house, and 
came at once upon the road to Crumple- 
horne, his pace quickening as the recol- 
lection of the previous night’s walk rose 
up vividly to disturb him. Already over 
Hard Head the sun had made a rift in 
the sky. The hoar-frost, changed into 
drops of dew, hung trembling on each 
blade of grass; the slowly-dispelling mist 
curled itself into long wreaths of smoke, 
which, creeping up the hillside, vanished 
into space; the dripping leaves held up 
their heads ; the shivering birds set up a 
feeble chirrup; and Adam, touched by 
soft memories and the cheering prospect 
of a brighter day, felt the gloom which 
had oppressed him lifted up, his spirits 
heightened ; and, throwing off the shad- 
ows which had hitherto clouded his face, 
he was able to present himself before 
Mrs. Tucker with a manner which gave 
rise to no suspicion on her part that she 
was indebted to aught else but the con- 
venient situation of the mill for the pleas- 
ure of his visit. 

“Well, I'm sure!” she said as they 
seated themselves at the well-spread 
table. ‘“’Twouldn’t have bin not ex- 
pectin’ so very much if Joan and Eve 
had got up for once and gived ’ee yer 
breakfast, ‘stead o' layin’ in their beds 
till nobody knows when. But there! 
young people’s all alike now—up when 
they oft to be abed, and abed when they 
oft to be up.” 

“Well, they were kept up a bit late last 


night,’ said Adam by way of excuse: 
Vor. XXV.—43 
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“one thing was, that we were late home 
for coming back from seeing Jessie Brad- 
don. On her way Eve managed to give 
a twist to her foot.” 

“Well, I hope to Goodness, then, that 
Joan had got some lily-leaves to lay to it, 
though ’twould be nothin’ more than I 
should look for to be told her’d nothin’ 
in the house to fly to.” 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure, what they did 
to it,’ said Adam carelessly : “it seemed 
rather bad at first, but I s’pose the pain 
went off, for she didn’t appear to be 
doing anything to it.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Tucker with a little 
nod of contempt, ‘I’ve allays heerd say 
that town-folks is capital hands at cryin’ 
out afore they’m hurted. What do ’ee 
think o’ yer cousin then, Adam ?” 

Adam felt devoutly thankful that under 
cover of arranging the contents of his plate 
(which his aunt in her hospitality had 
over - bountifully filled) he could avoid 
meeting her scrutinizing gaze. 

“Oh, I think she’s well enough, so far 
as maidens go,” he said at length. 

“Ah, you may well say ‘as far as they 
go,’”’ repeated Mrs. Tucker, “for there’s 
but few o’ them worth much, I b’lieve, 
now-a-days, and I’m often checked from 
findin’ more fault with Joan than I do by 
the thought that where you see one bet- 
ter there’s twenty that’s worse.” 

“Oh, Joan's well enough,” said Adam 
heartily : “nobody need find much fault 
with her. If half the women in the world 
were as good as Joan, there’d be double 
as many men with lighter hearts.” 

“Well, I shouldn't wonder if you only 
speak the truth there,’ returned Mrs. 
Tucker complacently, “for tis more her 
heedless ways than any harm that her’s 
got in her; and for that reason I’m 
pleased to see Eve so steady, and not 
one o’ your fly-away giglets, such as I 
could name a dozen for‘-here—rather too 
steady, I fancy, for the carryin’ out o’ 
uncle’s scheme.” 

“Scheme? What scheme ?” 
Adam. 

“Why, don’t 'ee mind uncle’s sayin’ 
that she and Jerrem must make a match 
of it?” ; 

“‘Jerrem ?”” repeated Adam sharply. 


asked 
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“Father ’ud much better hold his tongue 
about such things. Jerrem can find a 
wife, I dare say, without father helping 
him to look for one.” 

“Oh, well, there was no harm meant,” 
returned Mrs. Tucker; “and, so far as 
that goes, I was so much in fault as your 
father. For Eve’s a unprovided-for girl, 
you know, Adam, and as Jerrem’s made 
to share in everythin’ pretty much as if 
he was a son, I don’t see, for my part, 
why he shouldn't have the keepin’ o’ one 
o’ the family for it.” 

““He’s welcome, so far as I go, to all 
father chooses to do for him,’’ said Adam, 
“but if I’m to be asked I'd rather he 
looked out for a wife somewheres else. I 
think our family’s had pretty well enough 
of him without that.” 

“Ah, and so do I too,” replied Mrs. 
Tucker, bristling up. ‘“There’s a way 
o’ doin’ things, and a way o’ overdoin’ 
things, and Jerrem’s feet was never meas- 
ured for the shoes he stands in. But 
there! your poor mother was as blind as 
ever your father is, and, if ’tis possible, 
more wrapped up, so that I never got 
nothin’ but black looks from both of 
‘em if ever I said a word against it.” 

“He’s been made too much of alto- 
gether,” said Adam conclusively. “ How- 
ever, I s’pose if parents choose to set up 
a stranger before their own son, they’ve a 
right to; only let it end there. I would- 
n’t advise Jerrem to try on any more of 
these cutting-out games with me.” 

“And I don’t wonder at ’ee sayin’ so, 
then,” said Mrs. Tucker sympathetically, 
“for the tradden worm will turn.” 

“ Ah, I don’t know that there’s much 
o’ the worm about me,” laughed Adam 
grimly, ‘“ but there’s a touch cf a tar-brush 
which might make a man think twice be- 
fore he fell foul of me.” And, rising 
from the table, he pushed back his chair 
and put an end to the conversation by 
saying that he should have to be off 
now. 

“And you'll tell Joan not to forget that 
I haven't got a match to my basin yet?” 
said Mrs. Tucker as Adam nodded his 
good-bye. 

“Best come down and match it your- 
self,” said Adam.—“ And Sam here may 


stand a chance of that neckerchief I heard 
promised him so long ago—eh, Sammy ?” 

Sammy’s callow countenance express- 
ed his approbation. Following Adam out, 
he said, “I was a-manin’ to come down. 
Not about the handkercher, though,” he 
added with a chuckle. 

“What, then ?” said Adam absently. 

“To see Eve,” replied Sammy. “ Capen 
Triggs to Fowey axed me, if so be he 
gived it to me, whether or no I'd give 
it to she, and I said ‘Iss, I would.’” 

_ “You would what?’ said Adam, turn- 
ing round so sharply that Sammy, who 
always walked a step or two behind, was 
forced to avoid him by giving a sudden 
dodge on one side. y 

“Why — why,” stammered Sammy, 
“tell her "bout the chap to London— 
how he’s allays agoin’ to un axin’ if 
hers a got down all safe and that, and 
whether her likes it or no, and whether 
her bain’t soon a-comin’ back agen, and 
so on.” 

‘What's he called?” asked Adam. 

“Nothin’ that I knows by, but her can 
tell ee, ’cos he seed her aboard the Mary 
Jane.” 

“Here, you come along with me,” said 
Adam, holding the gate open to make 
sure of Sam passing through. “Now,” he 
said authoritatively, ‘‘tell me from the be- 
ginning what did Capen Triggs say, eh ?” 

Sammy, who held Adam in the great- 
est awe, began to feel very uncomfort- 
able. ‘‘’Twarn’t no fault o’ mine,’ he 
whined out in an injured tone. 

“Who said it was ?” said Adam testily. 
“Fault of yours? of course not: nobody’s 
finding fault with you. All I want to 
know is, what.did Triggs say ?” 

“ Awh !”” said Sammy, greatly relieved. 
“Well, then, so far as I can I'll tell 'ee 
how it was.” 

And with a large amount of circumlo- 
cution he related that Captain Triggs had 
told him to tell Eve that the young man 

who saw her off had been down twice to 
the wharf to inquire if he’d heard any 
word of how she was getting on, and that 
he, Captain Triggs, had promised him 
that if he got a chance he’d send and 
tell her that a few lines from herself 








would be acceptable. 
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“ And that was all?” said Adam, fix- 
ing a searching gaze on Sammy. 

Sammy nodded his head. “Every 
word,” he said decisively. 

“All right! Then, now look here: 
don’t you say anything about it, but 
leave it to me to tell her myself, and 
I'll see you get your neckerchief all right, 
and, if you can keep a silent tongue, 
something else that I’ve got stowed away 
somewheres at home.” 

“I woan’t quit a single word to no liv- 
in’ sawl,” said Sammy solemnly, his face 
beaming with anticipation. ‘I reckon,” 
he added with a confidential wink at 
Adam, “that thuckee chap’s her baw, 
doan’t you?” 

Adam did. not answer, but the look 
which came into his face as he made 
a half step forward sent Sammy back 
into the hedge, where he remained, ap- 
parently paralyzed, until with an effort 
at control Adam swung himself round 
and rapidly walked away, heedless of 
aught but the tumult of emotion which 
the slightest word of Eve seemed now 
to stir up within him. 

Ever since this fever had set in Adam 
had been torn by a hundred doubts and 
contradictions. While absent the idle 
moments of each day seemed spent in 
testing the sincerity of this sudden pas- 
sion, Was it real? would it last? Until 
the weight of fear that another might step 
in had cast down the scale and left no 
further room for doubt or reason the 
balance had seemed undecided. But 
now, added to Adam’s former anxiety, 
had come the suspicion conjured up by 
Sammy Tucker's tale. 

Surely it could not be that Eve had 
left her heart behind, already given to 
another’s keeping? The thought turned 
Adam sick. Recalling to his mind the 
words he once had jested on, about her 
never being a sailor’s wife, he asked him- 
self, Could there be more in this than 
he had thought? An ugly look came 
into Adam's face, and for a while he let 
a battle rage between a voice which said 
no girl would look at him as she had look- 
ed unless she held her love in her own 
keeping, and one that argued with a bit- 
ter sneer that women were alike, and all 





were false. Yes, all but Eve; for love 
soon triumphed over doubt, and, grow- 
ing pitiful, called reason to its aid, which 
quickly showed that after all this man 
in London might be but a friend—that 
is, on Eve’s part, for, with the bias of 
a lover’s mind, Adam refused to think 
that any man could look on Eve's face 
and not grow covetous that she should 
be his own; and for this reason he would 
show her that the answering of inquiries 
like these had best be left in other hands 
than hers; and then, out of the talk that 
would arise from this, the task of warning 
her would prove an easy one, and her 
friend’s case become a peg on which to 
hang the cautions he wished to give, al- 
though he shrank from naming Jerrem 
as the cause of these being given. 

Adam was still seemingly engrossed in 
these reflections when instinct made him 
stop, and he found himself in front of a 
long rickety gate leading to the rather 
decayed-looking farm-house at which it 
was Dicky Snobnose’s habit to stay. For 
several minutes Adam had to stand still, 
trying to pull himself back into the every- 
day things of life. Why was he here? 
what had he come for? But before the 
questions were well asked the errand was 
recalled, and he was able to put the ne- 
cessary inquiries to the girl who was 
somewhat lazily watching the scramble 
for food between two lean, long-bodied 
pigs. 
“Here I be, maister,” shouted a voice 
beyond ; and, turning, Adam saw Dicky 
making toward him through the accum- 
ulation of slush and dirt with which the 
house was surrounded. ; 

Adam began to give his instructions, 
under the hope that Dicky, supposing he 
had merely come to deliver these, would 
allow him to depart without accompany- 
ing him—a vain delusion, soon dispelled © 
by the assurance that he knowed he 
should be wanted, and so had been 
taking it easy until he was fetched. 
Adam saw that the companionship was 
unavoidable; and so, with as good a 
show of grace as could be given by 
his sullen acquiescence, the two men 
set off at a brisk pace on their road . 
back to Polperro. 
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Dicky, a short, thick-set fellow between 
forty and fifty, had his sturdy person ren- 
dered conspicuous by a startling waist- 
coat of red-and-yellow-flowered velvet, 
the make of which, as regarded flaps and 
pockets, carried one back for at least half 
acentury. Dicky wasa general favorite, 
and, on account of the store of gossip he 
was always in possession of, accustomed 
to be treated with no ordinary considera- 
tion. His itinerant calling afforded him 
grand opportunities of collecting news, 
and they had not gone far before, with 
the good-natured intent of enlivening 
the walk, he began retailing some of 
these to Adam, but all to no purpose: 
Adam evinced not the slightest interest, 
and as it gradually began to dawn upon 
Dicky that his eloquence was being thrown 
away, he too relapsed into silence. 

“T b’lieve I was roused up a trifle too 
early this morning,” said Adam by way 
of apology. 

“Awh!” returned Dicky, “I was a- 
reckonin’ that ‘twas sommat arter that 
fashion. It doan’t seem to accord with 
ee overmuch, neither.” 

“No,” said Adam. ‘I had a stiffish 
day yesterday, and I expect I sha’n’t have 
much time for keepin’ my hands in my 
pockets to-day.” 

“For why, thin?” 

“Oh, ’tisn’t the china—I know you 
can manage all that—but they’re comin’ 
to clear the liquor off from our place.” 

“Awh!” and Dicky drew in his breath 
in signification of his appreciation, “them’s 
the times! I minds bein’ at plenty of em 
afore now-~brandy, rum, so much and 
more than you like to call for: nothin’ 
scarce but watter. That’s what’s up, is 
it?” he added with visible vexation. 
““Soas! but I wishes I warn’t a-startin’ : 
it’s ‘nuff to make anybody poor-temper- 
ed to know they’m missin’ such a game 
as that’s like to be.” 

“IT wish the whole concern was at the 
devil!’ exclaimed Adam passionately, 
the thought of how Eve might be affect- 
ed by such coarse revelry coming with 
all its force before him. 

“ Divil!”’ echoed Dicky—‘ how divil! 
Awh, my dear,” he continued reproving- 
ly, “you might find somefin’ wus to wish 
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he than a cargo o’ good liquor. Why, 
what d’ee mane by such words—eh?” 

““Mean? That I'm sick o’ this ever- 
lasting drinking,” said Adam: “what 
good does it do to a man?” 

““Wa-al, that depends on how you car- 
ries what you takes,” said Dicky senten- 
tiously. “I know you’m but a poor ship 
to put a good cargo into, though why it 
should be so, seein’ you was abroft up 
to it, I can’t say. But there!” he added, 
after some reflection, “’tis the same with 
mate as 'tis with drink: some can’t abide 
thickee and t’other man can’t touch 
thuckee. Now, I’m none o’ that sort, 
thank the Lord for it! I’m a regular epi- 
coor, I be: I can ate and drink anything, 
I can; and that’s as it should be, and 
what man was intended for.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


FRoM the time she discovered Adam’s 
absence Eve had felt very uneasy. She 
had wakened with the desire of being pro- 
pitiatory, and had come down stairs de- 
termined to make some amends for the 
now-repented-of behavior of the previous 
night. As Adam was the earliest riser in 
the house, no surprise was felt at his be- 
ing already out of doors, but when the 
hour of breakfast came, had passed, and 
yet no sign of Adam, Eve hazarded va- 
rious surmises as to what could have pos- 
sibly become of him—surmises which 
Joan dismissed with the comforting as- 
surance that wherever he was he was all 
right, as with all his tantrurns he had 
never yet been known to quarrel with 
his meat. 

Disposed to be critical, Eve could not 
refrain from thinking that Joan took the 
matter somewhat too indifferently, and 
at the same time she felt rather vexed 
with her for being so engrossed by Jer- 
rem’s wants and Jerrem’s rattle, for as 
such, in her present mood, she desig- 
nated the light-hearted conversation with 
which he again tried to entertain them. 
Eve was in no humor for fun and ban- 
ter, and the continuous flow of joke and 
laughter jarred upon and ruffled her tem- 
per. It was with a sigh of positive relief 
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that she at length saw Jerrem take his 
departure, only, however, to return again 
some ten minutes later with the welcome 
intelligence that the Lottery was coming 
in and was already in sight. Full of ex- 
citement at the news, Joan caught up her 
hat to run out and get first sight of Un- 
cle Zebedee, but, although pressed to ac- 
company her, Eve declined, pleading her 
lame foot as a reason for keeping quiet. 

Seeing she had stayed at home for the 
sake of rest, Eve might have been ex- 
pected to remain sitting quietly still; in- 
stead of which, no sooner did she feel 
herself relieved from observation than 
she got up and began wandering hither 
and thither with a purposeless air—fidget- 
ing first with one thing and then another, 
sometimes listening, sometimes starting, 
until finally she went over to the window, 
and, leaning against it, stood peering out 
with looks of anxious expectancy. Sud- 
denly the inconsistency of this behavior 
seemed to strike her, and with a resolute 
movement she turned away, found her 
workbox, took out her work and seated 
herself with the evident determination of 
forcing herself to employment. The oc- 
cupation, associated as it was with home, 
sent her thoughts thither: an undefined 
feeling of emotion seemed to stir her in- 
most self as, threading the mazes of that 
bygone life, memory brought back the 
past, and with it the thought of Reuben 
May—the love he had shown, the hopes 
he had formed, the promises they had ex- 
changed. “I'll write at once,” she thought, 
the recollection of the delayed letter com- 
ing to her aid, “and tell him now that al- 
ready I know I never shall go back away 
from here again, because—” And here a 
pause came, and, either that she saw or 
sought a solution to her motives, she sat 
dreaming on with half-closed eyes, her 
hands, from which the work soon slip- 
ped, idly resting in her lap. 

Deaf to the noises that were going on 
around, Eve was roused by a fresh sound: 
a hand had been laid upon the latch. 
She started up: it was Adam. “Oh, 
Adam! why, wherever have you been? 
We couldn’t think what had become 
of you,” she exclaimed in stammering 
confusion. 





“Isn't there any word of father yet ?” 
said Adam in a voice that sounded harsh 
and abrupt, while his eyes, which ig- 
nored her presence, looked round the 
room as if expecting his question to be 
answered by some one else. 

“Yes, the ship’s coming in,” said Eve, 
‘and Joan and Jerrem have gone to look 
at her.” 

“Are you by yourself, then?” asked 
Adam without any modulation of his 
voice. 

“Yes, but I can get you whatever you 
want: the things are all here for your 
breakfast. Shall I make some ready 
for you?” 

Adam vouchsafed no answer, but turn- 
ing at once to a man who, she now saw, 
had been standing behind him, he said 
something which Eve could not hear: 
then, without casting so much as a look 
in her direction, he stepped backward 
and pulled to the door; after which, to 
Eve’s amazement, she saw him and his 
companion pass by the window. 

Was it possible that he was gone? 

Eve ran to the side of the window 
which commanded the longest stretch 
and craned her neck to look after them. 
Yes, they were no longer in sight, and 
at the fact the tears of disappointment 
rose into her eyes. 

Why was he treating her like that? 
What had she done to offend him? 

. Under the fear of his displeasure Eve’s 

heart sank as it had never done before ; 
for, though she had had a presentiment 
that he was not pleased, she had in no 
way expected to see the grave change 
betrayed in Adam’s face and voice. 
Could it be because: of this or that? 

Eve was racking her brain with fifty 
suggestions when “click” went the latch. 
Adam had returned, and this time, clos- 
ing the door after him, he drew the bolt 
and fastened it: then he came over and 
stood in front of Eve, not speaking to 
her, but looking with an expression which 
made her throw aside her coyness and 
say, “Oh, Adam, I’m so glad you have 
come back! You ain’t angry with me, 
are you? When you went away with- 
out speaking like that, I thought I had 
offended you.” 
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“And if you had,” said Adam, half 
questioningly, “‘you wouldn’t care ?” 

“You have no right to say that—un- 
less,’’ she added, raising her soft brown 
eyes to his face, “you want to make me 
say that I should care.” 

Adam threw his arms round her, and 
holding her so that he could look into 
her face, he said, ‘Give me your prom- 
ise to come out with me some time this 
evening: ‘tis no use beginning to ask 
what I want to now, because the others 
will be back at any minute. But so soon 
as this bustle is over promise me that 
you'll listen to what I’ve got to say. I 
must tell it to you before you sleep to- 
night; ‘twould send me wild to pass an- 
other twenty-four hours like this last has 
been.” 

“Tt must not be for very far,” said Eve, 
by way of not seeming too ready to com- 
ply, “because, though my foot isn’t pain- 
ful, it is stiff.” 

“T’ll see you sha’n’t go too far,” said 
Adam, straining to keep down by com- 
monplace replies the words he longed to 
speak. ‘‘’Tis hard to bring myself to stay 
till then,” he added, relieving a little of 
his pent-up emotion by a long-drawn sigh, 
“only I’m fearing that the rest will come. 
Ah,” he exclaimed as Joan’s voice was 
heard outside, “here they are: I was 
sure they wouldn’t be long. So ’tis this 
evening, remember, and that seals the 
promise.” 

“Oh—” But Eve had to swallow 
down the remainder of her protest, for, 
the bolt having been quietly drawn, the 
door opened and admitted Joan, who, fol- 
lowed by Dicky Snobnose, had come back 
to put the things aside and geta clear space 
ready for the arrival of the china. 

The expression upon Adam’s face, 
combined with the information which 
Dicky had just imparted, satisfied Joan 
that nothing more than the hope of do- 
ing a good stroke of business had caused 
Adam’s absence, and without hesitation 
she said, ‘‘Why, Adam, whatever made 
‘ee start off like that this mornin’, with- 
out a bite or sup inside ’ee? There was- 
n’t no occasion for it. I’m sure you'd 
only got to say the word and breakfast 
’ud ha’ bin ready.” 
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“Oh, I took care of myself,” said Adam 
cheerily : “I had a capital breakfast up to 
mill with yer mother. I wanted to see 
her, so it all fitted in.” 

_““ There, now!” exclaimed Joan : “didn’t 
I tell ’ee he wouldn’t forget number wan ? 
—Eve,” she said, turning to Adam,“ would 
keep on thinkin’ you'd started off to Looe, 
or gone back to Dock or somewheres : her 
couldn’t ate her own breakfast, ’cos I be- 
lieve her thought you'd got none.” 

Adam stole a glance which told his 
gratitude, while Eve, with a little con- 
fusion, said, ‘Oh, I suppose it’s from be- 
ing in London that I can’t bear people to 
be away without knowing where they are. 
There,” she added, laughing, “they would 
have sent the bellman after you, and had 
you cried.” 

“Lord save us from they London 
ways!” said Dicky with an ominous 
shake of the head. “I’ve bin hearin’ 
a goodish bit o’ talk o’ late about the 
things they goes on with up there, and 
I can’t say it ’zackly chimes in with my 
voos o’ what’s right and fitty. But there!’ 
he added, catching sight of Adam’s face, 
“that’s axin’ pardon, miss, for being so 
bould as to spake my mind afore you, 
who’s comed frae the place; though I 
dessay, if the truth was spoken, you’m 
glad enough to be where you bain’t 
scrooged up for elbow-room, and ’s able 
to draw a breath o’ air without waitin’ 
your turn to do itin. Awh! ’twouldn’t 
suit me at all, that wouldn’t; and so long 
as King George don’t send word he can’t 
do no longer without me no ways, you 
won't catch Dicky I up to London.” 

“Uncle’s all but in,” said Joan, turn- 
ing to Adam, “and Jerrem’s waitin’ down 
to quay, so that they'll bring the things 
off to wance.—I didn’t count ‘pon this 
rout-out comin’ yet whiles, for don't ‘ee 
mind, Eve, ’tis to-day us promised we 
was to go up to Aunt Hepzibah’s ?” 

“Well, why not go, then?” returned 
Adam: “there’s nothin’ to keep you 
here.” 

“What! and uncle just comed back? 
Well, you’m a nice one, I must say! 
Who's goin’ to look after folks and see 
they have all they wants to ate and 
drink? Not you, I'll lay a wager.” 
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“You're pretty right there,” said Adam ; 
“but because you care to be here is no 
reason for Eve’s staying. It'll be nothing 
to suit her taste, I’m sure of that, and I’d 
very much rather she was out of it all: 
tisn’t fitting company for women.” 

“Lord save us!’’ exclaimed Joan, her 
quick temper rising: “how mighty par- 
ticklar we’m growed all to wance! The 
time ain’t so very far off when nothin’ 
could be done right if Joan wasn’t here 
to look after it all. Not fittin’ company 
for women! Well, I never! What d’ee 
call me, then? Ain’t I a woman, that 
you've tooked all this time to find out who 
‘tis fit to knaw, and who ’tisn’t? Things 
is comin’ to a nice pass, I think!” 

“Oh, Joan!” exclaimed Eve, “you 
mustn't take it like that. Adam means 
us both, of course. Why, didn’t you tell 
me yourself what quarrelling and fight- 
ing went on when these men came to 
take away the spirits? You said you'd 
give anything to be out of it all.” 

“Sayin’s wan thing and manin’ it’s 
another,” said Joan sulkily. ‘ But there! 
go if you like: I don’t want to hinder 'ee. 
And you can tell Aunt Hepzibah that 
Adam’s sent ’ee up so’s you sha’n’t be 
hurted by the company we keeps down 
here.—I’m sure,’’ she added, turning 
round to Adam fiercely, “I wonders you 
let her bide so much with me. I should- 
n’t, if I was you.” 

“Oh, Joan!” and Eve’s voice and face 
expressed the pain these hasty words 
gave her, “I’m sure you don’t mean 
what you say.” 

“Iss I do, every word; and no won- 
der, neither. I knew you’m chaney and 
I’m clome, without he rammin’ it down 
my throat all day long.” 

Adam gave a little shake of the head 
toward Eve, as if to say Joan’s present 
disposition was hopeless, and, feeling 
things might right themselves better if 
he was absent, he said something about 
the Lottery, and stepped out to stroll 
down toward the quay. 

Dicky, who had been keeping in the 
background, utterly unable to compre- 
hend the ground of this contention, 

watched Adam out of sight, and then 
broke out with, “Awh, Joan Hocken, my 
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dear, you’m everybody’s friend, you be: 
couldn’t ‘ee consave no ways o’ puttin’ 
the carryin’ away o’ this gashly auld 
chaney off till to-morrow? ‘Tis beyond 
bearin’ to lave now when such doin’s is 
comin’ on. What d’ee say to it, eh? I'll 
answer to be sober ‘nuf by twelve o’clock 
to the furthermost, and that ’ud be heaps 
o’ time to make the journey in.” 

“IT can’t do nothin’ to help ’ee,” said 
Joan curtly: “’tis no good axin’ me.” 

“Now, doan’t ’ee say that,” continued 
Dicky in his most coaxing voice. ‘Come, 
now, let’s see if us can’t schame it out 
together, for ‘tis ’nuf to send anybody 
mazed to knaw they’m turnin’ their backs 
on such a trate as this. Lors! I minds 
the last wan that I was to as if ‘twas yes- 
terday. ‘Twas up to Capen John’s: there 
was brandy for the axin’, and rum swim- 
min’ "bout like watter. A load o’ the kegs 
got busted accidental for the puppose, 
and ’twas catch who could, some of ’em 
in their hands and some in their shoes, 
till we was aall drunk together, rowlin’ 
*bout the roads and singin’, and I don’t 
know what. Nor nobody to tell, neither, 
for there was norra wan sober ’mongst 
us.” 

“Well, you needn’t look for that here,” 
said Joan sharply: “Adam 'll keep too 
good a lookout for that.” 

“Iss, I reckon,” said Dicky with a 
knowing wink: “that’s if he ain’t doubled 
by Jerrem. Do ’ee mind the trick Mais- 
ter Jerrem played last May, when he got 
un away and served the quay all round 
while he was agone? Awh, jimmery! 
wasn’t there a kick-up when Adam comed 
back! He was poor-tempered and no 
mistake.—And that ’minds me,” he ex- 
claimed with an energetic movement of 
his fist: ‘I'll seek out Jerrem to wance, 
and tell him what 'tis I'm aimin’ at. I'll 
bet a guinea to a brass farden but, if 'tis 
to be done, he’ll wark the oracle for me.” 

Joan waited for him to get clear of the 
door: then, going into the front room, 
where Eve was sitting, she said, ‘ Don’t 
think nothin’ o’ what I said just now, 
Eve: ‘twas only to tease Adam a bit. I 
meant ’ee to go to Aunt Hepzibah’s all 
the time, for you’d only be in the way 
here if you was to stay.” 











“Not if I could help you, Joan.” 

“Iss, but you can’t help me: ’sides 
which, they’m a rough lot, and, as Adam 
says, not fit women’s company. I’d go 
too if ’twasn’t for uncle; but if he gets a 
little bit overtook, Adam’s got no patience 
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with un, and there’s no more trustin’ to 
Jerrem than if he was a child. ‘Sides 
which, when the drink’s on they two's 
sure to sail in one boat,” 

The Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE PARK TO FORT CUSTER. 


TWO PAPERS.—I. 


A" g A.M. on the morning of July 17 we 
mounted the cavalry horses assign- 
ed to us and rode out with Major Gregg 
and twenty-five troopers from the long 

' quadrangle of Fort Ellis. Our route, as 
far as the Mammoth Springs, was to car- 
ry us over a good wagon-trail, along which 
our heavier baggage had been sent with 
the thirty-six mules we should need for 
carriers beyond that point. As we left 
the fort and its quaint hexagonal block- 
houses, and rode up the gradual slope 
above it, the noble plain of the Gallatin 
Valley lay behind and to right of us, with 
the many streams marked by lines of 
aspen and cottonwood. About its mighty 
square of gray-green grasses, wealthy 
with vast herds of cattle, lay the snow- 
flecked ranges of the Jefferson and Gal- 
latin Mountains, and behind us the tall 
peak of Bridger was capped with a bon- 
net of mist torn into long, changing pen- 
nons of gray. , 

Our course carried us over rising slopes, 
and then to the left into a gap in the hills 
known as Rock Cajfion. The road was 
good for riders, and the bald, bluff rug- 
gedness of the ravine was pleasant enough 
to men who had just made the dry jour- 
ney over the Camas Plains. A few miles 
from Fort Ellis the little valley widened, 
and from a slight rise the distant vale of 
the Yellowstone, the Roche Jaune of the 
voyageur, came into view—a great sweep 
of dried grasses gray-green in tint, lit up 
here and there by the gleam of water and 
bounded far away by a broken line of 
mountains. 








This first day on horseback had an 
interest of its own, because the McClel- 
lan saddle and upright trooper-seat seem- 
ed at first awkward enough to men used 
only to an English saddle and a shorter 
stirrup. Moreover, the wooden stirrup 
being covered with a leather ‘apadero, 
or cover, the foot enters but a little way, 
so that the novice in cavalry who tries 
to ease himself by bearing his weight on 
the stirrup becomes, as I was told, actu- 
ally footsore from riding. I liked better 
the California saddle, which is, however, 
too heavy, but is thought by Western 
men to gall the back of the horse less 
than the army saddle. When the rifle 
hangs across the pommel and coat and 
waterproof are piled up behind, either 
saddle is difficult to get out of quickly. 

Toward noon a brisk hail of the size 
of marbles drove us for a few moments 
into a ranch-shed. Storms are rare 
here in midsummer, but now and then, 
as autumn comes on, furious wind-, rain- 
and hail-storms occur, and, like one we 
saw afterward at Fort Keogh, may be 
perilous enough. The mules caught in 
hard hail seek a stream for shelter, and, 
as happened under our own eyes, may 
thus exchange a less peril for a greater, 
and be swept away by these fiercely- 
flowing rivers. 

A ride of twenty-eight miles brought 
a tired party to camp at Ejight-Mile Run. 
The mountains on either side of the river 
along this route drop to vast rolling plains, 
broken by the longer spurs of the more 
irregular hills. We left the men to kill 

















stray rattlesnakes and pitch camp, and 
wandered down a bounding brook to the 
river, where we vainly lured the trout, 
but found some compensation in a plunge 
in the stream, which, tumbling from its 
source among the snow-filled ravines, 
may have been at a temperature of about 
45° Fahrenheit. Such a bath is a mar- 
vellous tonic after twenty-five or thirty 
hot and dusty miles in the saddle, and 
I never saw any one hurt by it. 

The personnel of our staff had be- 
gun to interest me at Fort Ellis, espe- 
cially Jack Baronette, with his handsome 
face, and George Houston, pleasantest 
of guides. A more doubtful accession 
was a very sedate and uncommonly fine 
piece of living bronze—an ancient South- 
ern negro, whose lot in life had no doubt 
been sad enough since he ceased to stand 
behind the chair of his old master. His 
name, which owes nothing to my imag- 
ination, was Greenbury Chopper, and he 
had one peculiarity I have seen in no 
other human being. When asked to do 
anything or given an order he became 
at once reduced to a state of imbecility, 
which faded away under incessant repe- 
titions of the original command, so that 
if he was asked for a plate at dinner, in 
time you might possibly obtain it. When, 
however, eight hungry men were deliv- 
ering a cross-fire of like orders, Mr. Chop- 
per became a pitiful spectacle. He rode 
with one leg over the pommel, and al- 
ways kept carefully up near to the head 
of the column. We soon learned that 
the soldiers had filled him so full of 
large stories about snakes and Sioux 
. that his life was one long misery of ap- 
prehension. At last he told the com- 
missary that “he didn’t have no call for 
rattlers, and he didn’t have no call for 
Ingins,” and was glad enough to get 
home to Ellis with the first returning 
party we met. 

The sun set red against the hills across 
the swift Yellowstone, and after a good 
dinner we settled down amidst the in- 
creasing silence of the camp to broken 
chat around a roaring fire. I think most 


men who have had the happiness to live 
long under the skies remember with pleas- 
ure these gossips around the blazing logs 
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at nightfall. Always at first the talk falls 
a good deal on Indians and what is call- 
ed in the West “ bear talk.” So of course 
we had out Jack Baronette and George 
Houston in full force. At last, one and 
another man yielded to the temptation 
of tent and buffalo, only T. and the judge 
lingering with laughter as the various 
members of the party declared in turn 
they were not a bit tired, and went off to 
bed with curious varieties of gait which 
unmistakably betrayed some physical re- 
sults of our first twenty-eight miles in a 
McClellan saddle. : 

Presently, through the inky dark horses 
were heard, and a broad, guttural Ger- 
man voice called out, ‘“ Woa, Daisy ! you 
woa now,” while the owner rode into view 
on a stout pony, driving a pack-horse 
loaded with camp-traps and guiltless of 
bridle or halter. 

“Is dis der New York outfit?” said the 
owner of Daisy. 

The judge was instantly called on to 
respond and to own that he was the New 
York outfit. 

“You might know my prudder?” said 
the German—“‘geeps a budter wholesale 
shtore in Read street.” 

Then the major took a hand: “ Heard 
of any Indians ?” 

“Yaas: I heerd of one a little vile ago. 
He was shtealin’ hosses: shtole mine, der 
whole outfit. I went and found him.” 

“How was that?” said the major. 

“Well, I shneaked up and found him 
a-sittin’ at his feed: I shot him in der 
pack. Den I hitched him to dose hosses 
and shnaked him into der prush. Guesh 
he’s dere yet. I goes for em overy dime.” 

This was told tranquilly, without emo- 
tion, or with less than that with which a 
hunter tells you of good luck with the elk. 
It was a fair illustration of Western life, 
and one side of the great Indian question. 

The major remarked, “ There were two 
men killed by Indians last week down 
the river.” 

The owner of Daisy threw a leg over 
the pommel, struck a match to light a 
pipe, and said, “Vel, maybe dat’s my 
prudder-in-law.” 

At last the great whiskey question 
came up, and after a consoling draught 
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Daisy was summoned to “Get on,” and 
the German disappeared over a bad trail 
into utter darkness, leaving the ‘“ New 
York outfit” to settle the difficult ques- 
tion of who stole those horses. 

A brief ride next day brought us to 
Boteler’s Ranch, a log house full of 
. game-trophies, and in charge of an amaz- 
ing old woman with a face that looked as 
if she must have inherited wrinkles, and 
added to them industriously. The ranch 
abounded in rough corrals, wide fields and 
abundant irrigation. Behind the cabin 
was a great rush of water sweeping past 
the full milk- pails and tossing to and fro 
long shining water-grasses. Mr. Boteler 
told us the irrigation from this stream left 
in the fields a daily supply of trout, so 
that the wealthy furrows yielded flesh 
and grain. 

Refreshed with milk, we filed away 
again, the mountains closing in on the 
plain and river and sending down to the 
level long, rough, sharp- backed spurs, 
over which the road rose and fell. As 
I rode in the rear of the column I was 
struck with the long winding line in sin- 
gle file, now defined against the clear sky, 
and now upon the gray bluffs, jingling 
bit and spur and gleam of shining rifles 
athwart the saddle-bow, and bits of gaudy 
red kerchiefs — of which the packers are 
fond—and toiling, high-laden mules and 
the faint noise of the white mare’s bell. 

We passed Cinnabar Mountain, where 
there is no cinnabar, and met a Ger- 
man, who asked us if we had seen 
““dat shlide—all shust like der flag mit 
shtripes of green and yellow and vite.” 
We saw this famous slide, which, like 
everything else here, is nominally ap- 
propriated to the Devil, and rode along 
the hillsides in a yellow blaze of low sun- 
flowers, catching to right and to left grim 
glimpses of the deepening gloom of the 
cafion, with here and there white bits 
of flying river. 

As we rode up over the main pass 
across a broad spur we turned in the 
saddle and lingered to look over the 
boundless green plain, with Emigrant 
Peak rising high to the right and count- 
less lesser hills in swarthy march on the 
distant horizon—a stern and noble pic- 














ture—whence we rode down a steep in- 
cline to camp at the mouth of the Sec- 
ond Cajion. 

We broke camp late next day, but I 
was away much earlier, and, soon climb- 
ing a tall spur, lost view of the train in 
a maze of broken ground high above 
the plain. Here, coyly hidden, lay little 
brown lakes, full of noisy wildfowl play- 
ing and bathing. Between were bits of 
tiny parks, like those we were yet to see, 
but all on a small scale, while still in 
shadow lay the plain below, barred from 
hill to river by bright lines of foliage 
where the snow-born waters crossed it. 
One of these torrents stopped me until 
the horses came up, when I mounted, 
after some delay, and followed the com- 
mand, my horse becoming wildly uneasy 
as his companions disappeared. This gre- 
gariousness is common to cavalry steeds, 
and is sometimes unpleasant. I found 
most of these horses poor walkers. When, 
owing to this, they dropped behind, all of 
them had the habit of suddenly hasten- 
ing into a trot, which lasted until they 
reached the line, when their legs or con- 
science failed them and they once more 
fell to the rear. 

The day’s journey, chiefly over plains 
and foot-hill spurs, was well on when I 
caught sight of the snowy terraces of 
Mammoth Springs. Seen thus a few 
miles away, they awaken in one who 
has seen Swiss hills but little wonder, 
because of the resemblance of the white 
and gray slopes to the terminal inclines 
of a glacier. As you ride on, and the 
vast stream is seen rising from a hun- 
dred springs, and the pools gleam in sun- 
light, and the hurry of tumbled waters be- 
comes visible, the unique strangeness of 
the thing possesses you by degrees with a 
sense of mingled oddness and grandeur 
and beauty which I do not recall having 
felt elsewhere. Excited at entering the 
park, and at the marvel which seemed 
to grow as we rode nearer, we descend- 
ed the hill, and came out on a great 
shelf of geyserite, gray and worn, and, 
as it were, pushed out from the moun- 
tain behind it, the whole mass being the 
product through myriad years of mine- 
rals deposited from springs, which seem 
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in turn to have become extinct. The de- 
posit from the springs on foreign bodies 
is pretty rapid, and I presume that from 
this might be calculated how long it took 
to construct the enormous masses which 
reach from far back in the hills down to 
Gardiner’s River or near it. As we rode 
by two or three cabins and a grogshop 
we saw in some degree the extent of the 
wonder before us. The visible mass of 
white and cool grays was about eight 
hundred to twelve hundred feet high, 
by perhaps a quarter of a mile broad. 
It is made up of some eight or ten ter- 
races, perfectly flat, and each sustained, 
as it were, by huge stalactitic columns 
of stone standing out from its curved 
face and resting on the terrace below. 
Above and to either side this alabaster- 
like mass lies ringed around with pines 
and firs, while from white cliff to cliff the 
boiling noisy waters tumble to cool as 
they descend to the plain. Wherever 
the deposits of geyserite are recent they 
are snow-white or tinted with lovely col- 
ors: where they are old they are gray, 
and crumbled in proportion to their age. 
The natural history of these springs may 
be found in Dr. Hayden’s admirable re- 
ports, and to give a guide-book account 
of them would be impossible here, and 
undesirable if possible. Perhaps I shall 
do them most justice if I try to sketch 
what I saw in two morning walks as I 
wandered amid these wonders. 

Having fallen behind, some of us were 
so lucky as to escape having to ride up 
the side-slopes with a cicerone, and were 
left to stray as we pleased; nor can I 
conceive of a more delightful freedom. 
By and by we crossed the lowest ter- 
race, extending around the huge cone 
of an extinct geyser and divers springs 
of pure or sulphureous waters, and the 
doctor and I, coming together, began to 
climb the terraces, curious and excited 
as men entering upon some land of en- 
chantment. The charm increases as you 
reach the middle plateaus. To right and 
left, above, below, the clear waters boil up 
out of the earth into pools, great or small, 
of snowy geyserite, and, noiselessly build- 
ing up their walls, roll down to the next 
level on slopes of white rock, which mock 





the eye with perfect reproductions of the 
curves of the parent waters out of which 
they have been so patiently formed. 

The reason why the water tends always 
to form cups, hollowed disks and basins 
of rounded forms, deep or shallow, was 
not at first clear to us. The cooling wa- 
ter of course tends to deposit its over- 
charge .of dissolved silicates, and to do 
this most rapidly where it runs in the 
thinnest layers over the edges of a ba- 
sin; so that in this wise the lowest lip 
of a level basin is always most likely to 
be builded higher—a process which re- 
sults in time in the alternate lifting by 
accretion of the entire boundary of each 
cup. When a spring first flows out on a 
level the cooling and evaporation cause 
deposits to accrue more or less remote 
from the source, and so to build by de- 
grees a rising wall around the spring. 
Thus it is that the whole of each terrace 
is made up of pools from a few inches to 
five feet in depth. Many are dry, many 
are full, and from the latter the water 
falls into lower basins. : 

With hundreds. of gleaming bath-tubs 
full of water from 180° Fahrenheit down 
to 75°, the temptation to hot and tired 
men to bathe was delicious, and the only 
trouble lay in the difficulty of choosing 
our place. Finally, we set our hearts on 
a noble tub about three feet deep and 
eight in diameter. My friend, being neat 
in his ways, much rejoiced over the little 
dry basins about us, which he called dress- 
ing-tables. In one he put his brushes, in 
another a battered hat; in one soap and 
sponge, in another clean towels; and so 
on, with little cleanly nests for shoes and 
clothing worn orto be worn. His satis-. 
faction was immense, and I was obliged 
to find accommodation farther away. 
Then we slipped into a bath at 85° Fah- 
renheit, cushioned with soft silicates, and 
so absolutely delicious that we sank for 
a few moments into motionless, silent 
enjoyment. Presently my friend uttered 
words which I may not repeat, and look- 
ing up, I saw that the springs above us 
had.been seized with a fit of prodigali-- 
ty, and had suddenly and liberally over- 
flowed the doctor’s dressing-tables. His 
visage as he got out of the bath with 
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alacrity was something to remember. 
He proved later in the journey to be a 
favorite of the water-gods, and this 
present adventure was but a mild be- 
ginning of his aqueous griefs. 

We camped that night in a thin grove 
near the hill. Early next day I left the 
packers busy at cinche and saddle, and 
went away alone up the mountain. Dur- 
ing my first brief exploration the day 
before I had been struck most with the 
strangeness of the scenery about me, but 
now this seemed to give place to a grow- 
ing delight in its great and various beau- 
ty. I say its “beauty,”’ because in mass 
and in detail it is alike lovely. From 
these bold white terraces, flashing with 
the quick waters of a hundred springs, 
you turn to look at the pools near by, 
and are amazed and charmed at the 
subtle carvings, the quaint white coral- 
like margins, the beaded and_ fretted 
rims, with which the later-formed pools 
are surrounded. The variety of shape 
and tint and texture so lavished on every 
side bewilders explanation, and while it 
charms the eye offers numberless prob- 
lems in chemical physics. Some of these 
fretted lips of alabaster-like silicates are 
hard and brilliantly polished or irides- 
cent, while others are built up of intri- 
cate meshes of shining needle-like crys- 
tals which fall at a touch. 

To walk up this hill, skirting with care- 
ful foot the edges of the hot, clear pools, 
to climb from snowy cliff to cliff, with 
little torrents tumbling about you, is to 
pass through a museum of such ingeni- 
ously different and minute forms of beau- 
ty in stone as‘to cause one to forget to 
look about and see in turn the glorious 
effect of sunshine on the pools below as 
at every few feet of ascent the angle of 
vision alters and their depths glow with a 
changeful wealth of colors, brown, green, 
rose or blue. 

The climb is only difficult from the 
temptations to linger on the way; so 
that it was only after two hours of saun- 
tering ascent that I reached one of the 
upper terraces. It is a good deal like 
walking through the Louvre or the Green 
Vaults at Dresden. So great is the pro- 
fusion of wonders, great and small, that 
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at last you wander on with but a hope- 
less glance or two at masterpieces, and 
feel that you should have quiet days for 
study, and not a few hurried hours. I 
shall therefore limit what I have to say 
to a brief description of certain points, 
which I copy unaltered from the verbal 
sketches I made on the spot. 

Crossing a ledge of geyserite, a gray, 
crumbled, fissured wall of decaying rock, 
I came of a sudden on a basin some three 
feet deep by ten in breadth. Its scallop- 
ed margin rose a few inches above the 
level of the ground, and beyond it the 
ground fell away in little valleys thick 
with pines into the denser forest on the 
mountain-top. Below, an abrupt slope, 
ending in a cleft in the rock, devoured 
the ample overflow of its waters. This 
pool was of a rich brown and very hard 
stone, with a rim resembling what is 
known as brain-coral. The sides paled 
as they fell away to a clear blue at the 
bottom, like the blue of glacier ice-caves. 
Above it rose between the older and 
crumbled cliffs a staircase some thirty feet 
high and fifteen broad, the steps rounded 
and an inch to six inches in height, snow- 
white and marked by millions of ‘del- 
icate furrows crossing each other at acute 
angles. On these steps were numberless 
little basins with projecting lips like some 
flower-calices, and over all came bub- 
bling, steaming and tumbling a stream 
of water an inch or two deep. Curious 
to see the source of this splendid spring, 
I crawled up the side of the farther cliff, 
and found above my staircase the pret- 
tiest thing you can think of. On top, a 
level space a few feet square was dotted 
with a number of fierce, spitting, fussy little 
geyser-cones, from a few inches to a foot 
high. They were making a most remark- 
able noise for such very tiny specimens 
of their kind: neither were they of the 
most agreeable odor. The chief source 
was a mound eighteen inches in height, 
roofed over by a thin, hard shell of ab- 
solute whiteness and of the form of a 
huge half eggshell. Out of a gap in the 
side of this bit of china burst forth a fu- 
rious volume of boiling water. 

Being pretty warm by this time, I de- 
scended a little and found another bath, 
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pleasantly cool enough, owing to the re- 
moteness of its parent spring. The edges 
were copper-yellow, much mottled, and 
the water clear and tasteless. I present- 
ly lay in this delicious bath, whence I 
could look up at the sombre mountain- 
pines, and down over the terraces blur- 
red with steam or gleaming with the col- 
ors of their hundred pools. Lower yet, 
the white faded to gray, and melted into 
the dull green of the dry valley-grasses, 
the glancing river far away, the dark- 
green cleft of Gardiner River Cajion, and 
ringed around the distant horizon moun- 
tain over mountain far as eye could see. 
Not many bath-rooms on earth possess 
such a picture-gallery as this. After a 
pipe or two in my unique bathing-pool I 
dressed and wandered back to the pine- 
clad slopes of the mountain above. For 
a long distance the wood is full of ex- 
tinct or partially - extinct geyser - cones, 
some of them of great size, where the 
earth, thick with vast tumbled masses 
of geyserite, is cleft here and there by 
awful chasms,—altogether as grim and 
weird and owlish a wood as can well 
be found. 

In my descent I came upon another 
marvel of stonework which seemed to 
me no less singular than beautiful. Be- 
hind the most active terrace, back of a 
little cliff in a ravine, lies a conical mound 
of white stone some fifteen feet high. 
From its top gushes abundant water 
through outlets surrounded by fretted 
rims of dark red and brown. Down 
from these hung, swaying in the water, 
millions of long, delicate, bright - green 
hair-like fibrillz, confervoid growths, 


hardened by deposits of microscopic crys-. 


tals from the water. The same minute 
cross -hatching above described gave a 


look of almost peach-like, velvety tex-- 


ture to the surface of the rock. To one 
side of this curious fall the water poured 
off a wide shelf, which made part of a 
cave a few feet deep and misty with 
steam and sulphureous vapors. From 
the roof hung numerous stalactites in 
groups resembling accurately the mul- 
tiple breasts of the Indian goddess of 
love. 

As I sat in a wonder of delight at the 





beauty of these delicately-tinted forms, 
I was aware of a lean, sallow man in 
a linen duster and armed with an axe 
As he bade me good-morning his eyes 
lit up at the sight of the shining bosoms 
of the goddess, and without more words 
he began to make cautious efforts to en- 
ter her temple; but the hot-water gods 
were unpropitious, and he fell back swear- 
ing and coughing. Ata third effort his 
feet slipped: a deluge of rather hot wa- 
ter went into his boots, and he danced 
in torment for a good minute or two. 

“You do not seem lucky,” I said. 

“Well, no. Got a lot of specimens to 
take home, and this bag’s right full, but 
I do want one of them there things.” 

“Can't get them?” said I. 

“No,” said my friend: ‘“them’s real 
onreasonable hard to come at.” 

While he took off iis boots and moan- 
ed a little over their half-boiled contents, 
I improved the occasion by getting him 
to guess how long it might take to build 
one of the coveted specimens, and at last 
satisfied him that it was hardly fair to 
other travellers to ruin these charming 
bits of Nature’s handiwork, and that, be- 
sides, they were apt to crumble and sure 
to fade when taken from the vivifying 
influence of their constant bath. 

This sort of foolish and reckless de- 
struction of the geyser-mounds and the 
pools of the three great geyser-basins, as 
well as of Mammoth Springs, goes on con- 
stantly during the season of summer, so 
that some of the loveliest bits of geyserite 
modelling, which may have taken these 
industrious waters a century to build, are 
already hopelessly ruined. I saw over 
and over again rough men with axes 
engaged in this vandal work, and was 
made to feel as a man might feel who 
saw a mob engaged in destroying the 
reverently - builded stonework of some 
gray cathedral. In most cases we were 
utterly helpless to stop this destruction. 
The Mammoth Springs and geysers, es- 
pecially the Lower Basin, need a number 
of guardians; and probably the cheapest 
and best plan would be that suggested 
by Mr. Norris, the superintendent of the 
park—to camp at both places every sum- 
mer a company or less of soldiers, under 
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a careful officer charged to see to this 
matter. It is bad enough now, but a few 
years more will ruin the charm of half 
the wonders of the park. At present, 
Mr. Norris has in vain sought by pla- 
cards to check the image-breakers, but 
what is wanted is that the people of Wy- 
oming and Montana, through their news- 
papers, should be interested, and that 
in some way these mutilations be made 
penal. 

To descend on the left side as you 
wander away from the fresh white clean- 
liness of the face of the terraces is a curious 
surprise. Gray, sullen desolation reigns 
where a ghastly army of dead, gaunt 
pines, half buried in crumbling geyserite, 
stretch their spectral branches over fis- 
sured ground, out of which here and there 
clouds of sulphurous steam issue slowly. 

I reached the camp just in time to see 
what Mr. Jump, hunter and packer of 
mules, called ‘“‘a most awful circus.” As 
a show it had several drawbacks. What 
the mule might be if properly brought 
up is as yet perhaps unknown, but I am 
quite sure that as at present educated 
the mule of the West is of an intelli- 
gence which, when applied to the de- 
velopment of “cussedness” in all its 
varieties of illustration, is productive of 
an amount of profanity in the mule- 
owner which no other subject engen- 
ders, and sometimes too of an amount 
of brutality which makes this form of 
show unpleasant. As a rule, however, 
the worst of all this comes from the 
mere drivers. The professional packer 
is a cool, quiet-tempered man, of great 
patience, of a certain sense of humor, 


quaint in his talk, critical as to mules, | 


and now and then capable of amazing 
man and beast by a wild volume of 
unheard-of and original oaths. Mule- 
packing is a profession, and certain 
mule-packers are known from Santa 
Fé to Bismarck. The essence of mule- 
packing consists in tying on a mule’s 
back some hundreds of pounds of any 
shape so as to make it impossible for 
the bearer to kick, buck, roll or rub it 
off for ten or twelve hours of mountain- 
travel. . 

The scene before me was an acre of 








roughly-fenced corral, where, under the 
shadow of a log hut, lay a dozen or two 
of critics, the sole population of the val- 
ley. There were teamsters, cattle-stick- 
ers, prospectors. All wore the stout gray 
duck pantaloons now so common in the 
West, and all lounged about, shifting 
uneasily by reason of the cartridge-belt 
around the waist and the inevitable re- 
volver in the back pocket. The mule- 
packing interested them curiously, and 
no connoisseurs at the opera could have 
been more exacting. The interest was 
deepened because most of the animals 
were wagon-mules, never as yet packed, 
while a few were local celebrities long 
used to the business. Bad and good, 


‘thirty-six wandered grazing in tranquil 


indifference about the little field, while 
I joined the critics in the shade, and, 
lighting a pipe, looked on as Zed Dan- 
iels and Mr. Jump, our chief packers, 
inspected cinche, saddle and aparejo. 

The packing began quietly—a tent or 
clothes- box on each side, some huge 
thing as a top pack, secured with a maze 
of ropes. The cinching of the saddle has 
been bad, the girth being hauled tight 
enough to be half buried in the skin 
and to convert the belly into the form 
of an hour-glass ; but when two stout fel- 
lows seize each a rope of the pack, and 
with one helpful foot on either flank of 
the unhappy mule pull on the diamond 
hitch, the hour of revolt arrives. Up go 
the heels. 

Critic beside me, with delight: “I 
knowed ’at he couldn't pack that mule. 
That’s Molly, that mule is. Know her? 
Guess so, rather. She’s a bell-mule to 
kick. Well, no, she don’t kick so al- 
mighty Azgh, but; I tell you, she p’ints 
*em well. That ’ar mule ‘ud kick a 
freckle off a girl’s nose, and she never 
know it.” 

I began to see the fun of mule-pack- 
ing. Neither of the packers said a word. 
This time a leathern blinder was drop- 
ped across Molly’s eyes—a plan which 
certainly introduces in the mule brain 
the element of indecision. Then the 
pack was readjusted with care, and Mr. 
Daniels, a straw in his lips, drops back 
a pace, contemplative. Meanwhile, Mol- 


















ly has shaken one wicked, rather com- 
ical eye into view over the edge of the 
blinder. The moment seems well cho- 
sen: her heels are everywhere for a few 
seconds, and that pack is everywhere 
too. Molly, appeased, nibbles the dry 
grass. This time the lower jaw and tongue 
were caught in a running noose, and an 
effort was made to tie this around the 
lifted fore leg. As a mule cannot stand 
on one leg and kick with two legs, the 
plan seems a good one, though not pre- 
cisely after the views of Mr. Bergh. 

Critic: “Got her? No, sir: she’s bin 
thar.” 

At the first effort to lift her near fore 
leg, Molly, a mule of genius, actually 
lifted the off fore leg, which made it im- 
possible to raise the other with the whole 
weight of the shoulders on it. The smiling, 
impassive Mr. Daniels neatly noosed the 
lifted leg, and Molly, apparently con- 
vinced, abruptly kneeled down and roll- 
ed over, kicking as she rolled. Then the 
packers kicked also, and amidst immense 
applause from my neighbors Molly was 
righted, and once more well packed to 
the point of tying the last knot, when, 
without the least warning, she began to 
kick again, and in a second had cleared 
a space around her. Then, for the first 
time, our packer took up his testimony, 
Molly eying him askance with what 
must have been a sense of fun. The 
things Mr. J. said must be left to the im- 
agination, but as the vocabulary of abuse 
is unhappily limited, and does not admit 
of perpetual crescendo when you have 
begun with an oath as corrosive as nitric 
acid, he fell away at the close and wound 
up with, “ You,” etc. etc. “I—I— Yes, 
I'll fine you, 1 will!” 

At last Molly was packed, and no one 
could fail to pity the poor beast with the 
cruel cinching and the great unwieldy 
load. To stand up was hard enough, to 
lie down impossible. The latter she tried 
twenty-three times in twenty-seven min- 
utes, by my watch. At last she contrived 
to settle down in a little muddy stream 
amidst the wildest applause from the 
critics. Then came a rush of a dozen 
packers, resounding kicks, oaths thick 
as snowflakes, a lift of Molly’s tail and 
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a lift of her head, feeble rebellion, and 
the poor beast on her feet again and 
tied to a fence. 

After her came John Henry and Craisy 
and Whitey and Mayflower, and so on, 
until, with oath and blow and kick, mule 
and human, the train was packed and 
thirty-five mules were tied to the snake 
fence. The critics got up, and were loung- 
ing around, the packers wiping their warm 
brows, when of a sudden, with an impulse 
unanimous as a party vote, the fence was 
pulled down and the mules were scatter- 
ed far and wide. 

At last, however, the white bell-mare, 
with her foal, was led away, and after 
her a wayward train of wanderers, kept 
in order by half a dozen wild horsemen, 
who urged their little Cayooses along the 
line, now pushing on a slow animal, now 
away after a truant, now down tocinche up 
a loose saddle. It seemed an impossible 
business, and no one could dream of the 
order and quiet which a few days’ march 
would bring about in this obstinate mob. 

As I mounted I saw Mr. J. contem- 
platively regarding the last of the train. 
“Well,” said I, “do they get on well?” 

“7 was a-thinkin’,” he answered with 
a certain sadness in his tones, ‘that the 
first day’s mule-packin’ is like the: first 
year of gettin’ married: thar is allus the 
devil to pay, and after that it most usu- 
ally settles.” 

Wondering if this were autobiograph- 
ical or mere general wisdom, I rode away 
briskly to catch the major, who tarried 
not for “coffee -coolers.”” The stupidity 
of people who do not understand this 
delightful term is oppressive, but for the 
benefit of those lower intelligences I may 
say that it means such as stop to cool 
their coffee while the rest of the outfit 
is in the saddle. 

Then some one says “Oxdgét?” in an 
interrogative manner. Outfit is anything, 
everything —a good word ‘‘as scatters 
well,” says George Houston, guide. We 
say ‘Sitting Bull’s outfit,” meaning all 
the Sioux. A dress or a dinner or a 
single article or a man’s character,— 
“outfit’’ covers all. ‘‘Met them Chey- 
ennes: the outfit was too good. Could- 
n't stand ’em off.” 
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A short ride over rolling lands and 
through woods brought us to a ravine 
down which rolled a fierce mountain- 
torrent, a branch of Gardiner’s River. 
The bed of the stream was full of boul- 
ders, and had it been dry would have 
touchingly reminded me of the delight- 
ful streets of my native city. My horse 
stuck in the middle, with his belly on a 
huge boulder, and for a few moments 
the situation was more amusing to those 
who had crossed than tome. The mule 
Craisy was less happy, and, rolling over, 
went down the stream. It was like roll- 
ing down the garret-stairs with a deluge 
after you. There was a rush of packers 
along either bank, many oaths, and a 
quick hand cut with an axe the pack- 
ropes as the mule went by a jutting rock. 
Craisy crawled out disconsolate, and 
looking as sheepish as a mule can look; 
but, alas! the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge presided over his 
load, and all our maps, reports, novels 
and other literature went to make Gardi- 
ner’s River the best-informed stream in 
Montana. 

Meanwhile, we rode on to the lower 
levels of Gardiner River Cafion, and so 
up the sides of this wedge-shaped cleft 
on a trail a few inches wide, with rocks 
to left, and to right a deepening abyss, 
in which, as we neared the top, the river 
lay a thread of frosted silver eight hun- 
dred feet below us, forming at the upper 
end of the cafion a lovely cascade leap- 
ing down some one hundred feet out of 
pine woods and over rugged basalt rocks. 
Halfway up my saddle-girths broke and 


the saddle turned. I escaped only by’ 


throwing myself off in haste between my 
horse and the abrupt wall of rock on my 
left—a rather grim introduction to Rocky 
Mountain riding. However, a few weeks 
of such roads soon left us nothing untried 
in the way of danger. A man’s nerves 
are differently tuned, so to speak, at 
home and in this dry, clear air, and the 
peril of one week grows into the jest of 
the next. 

The look back near the top of the cafion 
afforded a very noble picture of the dark, 
sharp cleft tufted with pines, the writhing 
stream, the distant lowlands gray and 








green, and far away the shining silvery 
terraces of Soda Mountain. It is a pretty 
change to ride over the rim of this rug- 
ged chasm, and find before you a vast, ir- 
regular, rolling upland, crossed by distant 
angles of dark pines, with the Madison 
and Yellowstone ranges, hazy and blue, 
beyond, and now and then a glimpse of 
the lordly shafts of the Three Tetons, bold 
and lonely-as the Matterhorn. 

About 3 P. M. we rode over a little 
rise, and found Major Gregg choosing 
his camping-ground on a level above 
the fir-hidden waters of Black-tail Deer 
Creek. Presently, across the hilltop 
came a mule solemnly marching with 
his entire pack under his belly. No. 2, 
yet more serene, had utterly disposed 
of his load. By and by others came in 
in groups, and the utmost confusion pre- 
vailed. Ten mules were missing when 
night fell: two horses had rolled down 
the cafion. It seemed to me that even 
if they had been caoutchouc steeds they 
must have been torn to pieces. The poor 
beasts lay where they fell until help came, 
and were got out, not much the worse for 
their tumble. Most of the mules came 
in by ten o'clock, and all were found 
somewhere within an area of ten miles, 
with what expenditure of man - flesh, 
horse - flesh and oaths it were vain to 
tell. 

One of the packers remarked in my 
hearing, “Mules is awful spready, and 
this here outfit is darned bad squan- 
dered.” I had not heard this use of 
“squandered” since, as a boy, I shot 
partridges in Virginia, and it brought 
back a long vista of buried memories. 

The ill-luck of the mules was well di- 
vided among us-~—to wit: the literature 
contributed to Gardiner’s River; perma- 
nently missing, Mr. K.’s box of clothes, 
which left him about what he needed; 
Mr. F. T.’s cartridges had also gone off, 
as a daring member of the party ven- 
tured to say; finally, Captain G. and Dr. 
T. were the victims of a complete and 
quite perfect wetting of all their baggage. 
The scene was more amusing to those 
who had escaped than to the unlucky 
ones, who spent the rest of the day in 
devising ingenious methods of drying 
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a vast variety of articles, from writing- 
paper to tobacco. 

The two T.’s, the judge and I rode 
away. early next day to take a cast in 
the Yellowstone, the train being delayed 
in camp to wait for the lost mules. We 
finally rejoined the command late in the 
day, and rode with it through a fierce lit- 
tle cafion known as the Devil Gut. It 
was very rugged and narrow, and, as the 
troopers threaded their way among its 
boulders there was a grim picturesque- 
ness about the scene recalling one of 
those wild pictures by Salvator Rosa so 
common in European galleries. Our 
camp was in the little valley of Mead- 
ow Creek, with somewhat steep hills 
around us. Although the day’s ride 
was a short one—about ten miles—the 
trail had carried us through some nasty 
marshes, over abrupt hills and in and 
out of thick woods, so that by evening 
the mules were everywhere but on the 
road. In fact, none came in until 8 P. M., 
so that we were forced to content our- 
selves with canned soup for dinner and 
a big smoke for dessert. I should have 
mentioned that in the morning we came 
upon some horse-bones, a grim memento 
of the rider killed on this trail by Nez 
Percés in 1877. 

The effect of the glaring camp-fires 
was very pretty as night fell, sending the 
shadows of the conical firs in long black, 
distorted forms across the valley. At one 
of these fires the soldiers were busily 
gambling away their pay, which they 
had just received. This is a regular se- 
quel to pay-day: some one or two sharp 
gamesters absorb all the money of the 
company, and then everybody else is 
poor fora month. No one seems to in- 
terfere. The discontent of our Western 
soldier appeared to be universal. Most 
men enlist to get away from the need to 
labor: they are surprised and disgusted 
at finding life as a soldier means now 
and then a sharp campaign, and be- 
tween-times endless occupation in build- 
ing houses, bridges, roads and telegraph- 
lines. As in these works they are often 
side by side with local artisans no better 
than themselves, but paid at high rates, 


the consequences can well be imagined. 
Vor. XXV.—44 
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Nevertheless, a great many of them re- 
enlist, tempted, I presume, by the cer- 
tainty of a support. 

One little man, Nicolai, a German, and 
the bugler of Major Gregg’s company, 
interested us all. He had been a wood- 
engraver, and drew very cleverly, but 
owing to a failure of sight enlisted in the 
army, and has now been twenty - five 
years a soldier. He was a gay, bright 
fellow, who never neglected a chance to 
get just not too drunk to sound the calls 
with some odd variations. As soon as 
we were in camp his little wicky-up was 
built with two or three poles and a blank- 
et shelter: pretty soon he had a fire blaz- 
ing and a bit of something cooking for 
dinner. Then his sketch-book would be 
on his knee, and he, supremely content, 
would amuse himself with his pencil, 
rarely talking with the other men, and 
living a simple, hermit-like life, with ap- 
parently not the least desire to better it. 
On the march he fell in behind the ma- 
jor, for whom he had an almost canine 
attachment, repaid by such indulgences 
as seemed only fair toward so old a sol- 
dier. 

Our start next day was delayed by the 
loss of a mule, which was found, how- 
ever, pretty early. The mule - business 
was still diverting. The packing was 
accompanied with the usual critical re- 
marks. Pussy is led up. ‘Why do we 
call her Pussy ? Guess because she likes 
to lie down in the water.” Molly was 
in high condition, and gave us a half 
hour of delay and amusement. The 
cinche is hauled tight: Mr. Jump, 4g. -: 
“Look out: the bayrumeter ’Il be up in 
a minute!’’ Instantly the air appears to 
me full of mobile legs, from which we 
fly laughing. E. and I walked on. Wait- 
ing long for the rest, we concluded we 
must have taken the wrong trail. As it 
turned out, the guides being ahead, Ma- 
jor Gregg had been misled by the broad 

track leading to Baronette’s Bridge and 
gone off to the left. By and by the com- 
mand, retracing their steps, overtook us. - 
Our road led us over a wildly - rolling 
country dotted with fine woods, and far 
to the left the deep cleft of the Yellow- 
stone Cafion, deeper and deeper and tur- 








reted with massive walls of very regular 
basaltic rock, the side-view presenting a 
regular columnar formation, like the sec- 
tion of a beehive. 

The morning was doubtful, and we 
had the rare luxury of a slight rainfall at 
Tower Creek, where some of us halted 
to lunch after turning aside to see the 
fall. Anywhere else than in this land of 
wonder this cascade would be something 
to ride far tolook at. The creek falls into 
the river at the mouth of the Great Cajion, 
and two hundred yards from the mouth 
it tumbles about one hundred and sixty 
feet into a vast chasm, the walls of which 
are composed of triple ranges of splen- 
didly-regular basalt rocks, parted by lay- 
ers of a nearly white formation. Around 
and above the edge of the fall rise noble 
pinnacles of basalt, between which the 
creek plunges. As it was raining a lit- 
tle, and threatened to storm heavily, we 
pushed on, and soon crossed a lofty 
ridge, perhaps one-third the height of 
Mount Washburn, which towered before 
us some twelve thousand feet high. The 
top of this pass was a vast plateau, com- 
manding on every side a view of hun- 
dreds of nameless hills, great and small, 
forest-clad or gray and rocky. Among 
them the lightning flashed furiously ev- 
ery minute, and the thunder struck from 
hill to hill, rolling away in lessening echoes 
like the confused noise of a retreating bat- 
tle. Then the sun lit peak on peak, and 
before we left the level the storms were 
gone, and in clear vivid light we rode 
down a steep slope of grass to camp in 
a wide vale at the foot of Mount Wash- 
burn. ‘ “3 

The night was cold and clear, the 
thermometer marking 32° Fahrenheit— 
a cold which we feel far less than at 
home, because of its gradual coming, 
and because here we are not called upon 
to submit to the abrupt change from in- 
door to outdoor life. The air is so dry 
in this region that the open hand run 
quickly over the buffalo robe beneath 
us is followed by flashes of electric light. 
On the Camas Plains the dryness was so 
great that there was absolutely no dew, 
and the shrinking wagon-wheels had to 
be soaked at night in the creeks to pre- 
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vent them from going to pieces, while 
our lips and cheeks cracked painfully 
in the utterly desiccated atmosphere. 
Early next day Baronette, Mr. F. and 
the captain went on ahead to shoot; Mr. 
C., Dr. T., E. and I started off also in 
advance to climb Mount Washburn ; 
while the train diverged to the right, so 
as to cross a lower spur of the mountain. 
Our track took us back upon the trail, 
which was soon left, and, with Houston 
in advance, we rode over numerous spurs, 
gradually ascending the rugged slope and 
passing small snow-fields on either side 
as we rose. About a mile from the sum- 
mit we rode innocently on to a bit of bog, 
in which my horse plunged to the belly, 
so that with my feet on the ground I 
threw myself off the struggling beast, 
and, with the reins over his head, pulled 
him out covered with mud. Looking up, 
I saw C. on the ground with his head in 
Dr. T.’s lap, and deadly pale. My friend’s 
horse, after throwing his rider, had roll- 
ed over him and back again. Proba- 
bly the rifle on the saddle-bow kept the 
horse from getting fully upon him, and 
this, with the softness of the ground, 
helped to save him. Strangest of all, 
when the horse rose the rider’s foot was 
in some way locked in the stirrup, and 
had not Dr. T. caught the horse it must 
have gone ill with our friend. As it was, 
he revived very soon, and with the help 
of a little whiskey was able, without hurt, 
to ride back to our main trail, and so, 
after, in all, fourteen miles, into camp. 
The ride was one long and difficult 
descent from a height of eleven thou- 
sand feet to some two thousand on the 
lower level. It may be remarked that 
the length of a ride is by no means a 
test of its fatigue, because a dozen miles 
may involve a wild scramble over moun- 
tain and through fords and fallen timber, 
taking as many hours as there are miles. 
Usually, our column moved over rolling 
country at from two and a half to three 
miles an hour. 
After C. and I left, the rest of the 
party rode over the summit of Mount 
Washburn, and enjoyed the view of 
the Yellowstone Park which has been 
so often described. C. and I arrived at 





























the camp about 2 P.M. It was pitched in 
an open grassy valley, close to the pine- 
clad margin of the Great Cajfion. On 
our left, as we faced the cajion, rose low 
hills, and to the right the woods, cleft by 
the deep valley of a small creek, extend- 
ed to the upper and lesser cascade. Near 
our tents was a pool well filled with large 
salamanders, but except the faint noise 
which surged up at times through the 
pines there was nothing to tell us that 
we were close to one of the world’s most 
famous spectacles —the Falls and Grand 
Cafion of the Yellowstone. For myself, 
I felt a strange apprehension lest this new 
wonder should prove less marvellous 
than the descriptions had led me to an- 
ticipate—a feeling, I presume, which is 
commonly experienced. It haunted all 
of us, as I found, but was most strong 
with regard to the cafion, which Moran’s 
picture had made familiar to me, at least, 
as a queer mixture of strong colors. As 
most of the party were still in the rear, 
and it was thought best to keep my friend 
quiet after his fall, I was left alone for my 
first descent of the very steep slope of 
the cafion. A few hundred yards up the 
stream, I knew, must be the lesser cas- 
cade, and, leaving that for a future view, 
I followed a wild trail which led down, 
through very dense woods, over logs and 
boulders, perhaps six hundred feet. Pres- 
ently I caught sight through the tree- 
trunks of the silvery flash of water flit- 
ting past me: then, as the trees thinned 
and I descended, across the stream I saw 
the loose earth-slopes of the farther bank, 

gray and sombre. In fact, there was noth- 
ing in the stern, somewhat monotonous 
and colorless chasm, through which a 
vast wealth of quick water fled, to pre- 
pare one for the startling and almost 
dramatic surprise which suddenly burst 
upon the vision as, emerging from the 

woods, the hasty descent of the abrupt 
slope brings one out almost on the 

crumbling lip of a precipice, from which 

one recoils for a moment with a sense of 

awe such as I think scarce any other 
scene on earth has given me. 

The river narrows to one hundred and 
fifty feet where it leaps over a level shelf 
of basalt, making one unbroken fall of 
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four hundred feet. A few feet down from 
the rim there is little brilliant color left 
in its water, the whole great mass hav- 
ing become, almost from the brink, a 
stately wall of foam white as snow, but 
full of the life of falling waters, to be lost 
far below in bounding clouds of spray 
shooting wildly out against the sides and 
down the track of the chasm. The riv- 
er above is bounded by rather common- 
place surroundings, and as the stream 
narrows the walls of the glen itself also 
curve in at the brink and rise high above 
it on either side. Immediately below the 
fall the river seems to have conquered 
for itself a larger freedom, and the valley 
suddenly widens to an abyss two thou- 
sand feet deep, a thousand in width at 
the top, and extends away from the fall 
for a mile or more—one vast, inconceiv- 
able cleft in the earth. : 

I do not think the first view gives rise 
to any of the sense of disappointment so 
often talked about as the result of the first 
sight of the greatest in Art or Nature. 
The feeling of awe it gave me was some- 
thing more like terror or physical fear. I 
had also, following it, a feeling of inabil- 
ity to take in, as it were, this too gigan- 
tic spectacle, but after an hour or more 
these sensations gave way to one of ab- 
solute and delicious satisfaction. 

The man whose love of color is not 
satisfied by the view down this marvel- 
lous valley must indeed be hard to please. 
For a mile away the sides are formed of 
steep slopes, from which rise vast bat- 
tlements, turrets, pinnacles, alone or in 
clusters of tall conical spires: some are 
of basalt, some of limestone: they rise 
through slopes part clay and part bro- 
ken silicates and limestone. On_ this 
mass of material Nature has lavished 
her wealth of colors with a spendthrift 
hand. The taller rocks of ruddy browns 
or Pompeian red melt away in the débris 
from which they spring to rich yellows, 
fading below to cool grays in exquisite 
gradation. Here and there are rocks of 
a red like claret-lees: others have a basis 
of rich ochre, with the projections of um- 
ber-brown. In places the reds are near- 
ly of a dark scarlet. Here, the rocks are 
of a lovely French gray; there, of a del- 
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icate fawn tint, rising above to saffron 
and melting to snow-white below; while 
in places patches of vivid green, orange 
or black mark the masses of moss and 
lichen fed by the abundant spray, and 
forced into luxury of growth by the warm 
streams from the numberless springs issu- 
ing from the walls of the cafion. 

I saw this remarkable scene over and 
over, at various times of day and from 
many points of view. For fullest effect 
the afternoon hours are best, or, better 
still, a day of alternating shade and sun- 
shine. On the whole, the cafion seemed 
to me finest in shadow and after midday, 
and for color best when viewed from or 
near the fall, looking down the valley. 
There seemed to me certain reasons for 
these preferences. There is so much 
moisture that when the sunlight is re- 
flected from the innumerable wet sur- 
faces a part of the color-effect is lost. 
Then, as the spray shoots down the val- 
ley, the constant moistening of the near- 
er sides of the many projecting masses of 
color gives them intense brilliancy of tint. 
This eternal mistiness of the chasm, and 
the fine crumbling texture of the rocks 
and slopes, lend a certain softness which 
not only adds tenderness to every color- 
ed surface, but also produces an illusory 
sense of distance. When, for example, 
with a roll of paper I shut out everything 
from view except a group of the tinted 
cones and the débris about and below 
them, I had at once a singular sugges- 
tion in this small picture of vast peaks 
seen at immense distance, and not un- 
like the superb mountain-scenery we were 
soon to meet on Clarke’s Fork. 

I think that, all things considered, 
most people will prefer the views up the 
cafion, because these embrace not only 
the chasm, but the full-face view of the 
falls. At intervals on the west bank pro- 
ject narrow ledges terminated by masses 
of stone which overhang the vast depths 
below. These ridges may be reached by 
any man with a steady head, and each 
offers some delightful novelty as a point 
of view. Half a mile down is Moran's 
Rock, whence he made sketches for the 
picture now in the Capitol. 

I saw this view last at early morning, 





from a rock not quite so remote as Mo- 
ran’s, and somewhat difficult of access. 
I had left the mule-packers at work, and 
hurried through the woods to catch a final 
glimpse. I was chagrined at finding the 
great cafion filled to my feet with dense 
gray mist, through which rose the dull 
and distant roar of the cataract. From 
where I stood I could overlook the verge 
of the eastern bank, and follow, far as 
eye could see, the rolling prairie and 
lines of pine and fir: no higher ground 
was visible, and to and fro beneath me 
the mist moved in masses, as if urged 
by some hidden forces. At last the sun 
began to fall in broken bars between the 
pines and athwart the cafion. Then, al- 
most abruptly, the mist was gone, and 
with a cry of delight I saw half of the 
fall in slanting sunlight and half in less- 
ening shade, and all below, as the mist 
rolled down the vale, the great face of 
the fall, a wall of tremulous frosted sil- 
ver. It could not have been five min- 
utes before the whole vale was clear, 
and the beauty and the mystery of col- 
ors such as shall be in heaven clothed 
the boundless spaces thick with tower 
and battlement, the glory and the won- 
der of it growing downward, moment 
by moment, into the obscurer depths of 
the cafion, until, as I sat and watched, it 
glowed with splendid tints, from the pines 
above to the unheard waters thundering 
noteless a thousand feet below. 

Returning to camp, I found the trains 
just ready, and about 7 A. M. we turned 
back on our trail and through some 
woods, finally emerging on the banks 
of the Yellowstone. It is here a broad 
stream, rippling over stones or flowing 
smooth and serene under overhanging 
trees, unconscious of the wild terrors of 
its future as a boy may be of the turbu- 
lent days to come. 

Five miles from camp we left the halt- 
ed column in order to see the Sulphur 
Mountain and Mud Springs. The sul- 
phur hills are mounds about one hun- 
dred feet high, and are really masses of 
crystals of sulphur covered with a gray 
crust, cracked and perforated with num- 
berless openings, out of which an inces- 
sant stream pours or shoots in lively jets. 
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Two miles farther is a similar group of 
springs, some of sulphur-water, tasteless 
or acid, and countless mud pools. 

In the group we first saw were some 
sulphur springs about twenty feet wide, 
the basins of a delicate yellow- gray, 
while the water boiled in the centre some 
feet above the level. Around the basin 
were singular pebbles of impure sulphur 
covered with silicate. The “paint-pots ” 
of the other group were strange indeed, 
consisting of basins of boiling mud of 
singular purity of tints. I noted pools 
of gray, pale and dark pink, yellow, pale 
blue, umber, reddish - brown, all boiling 
and hissing as the steam broke through 
them so as to form vast dome-like bub- 
bles or vicious little jets of gayly-tinted 
mud. The mud volcanoes are more gro- 
tesquely horrible than anything I have 
seen in the park; but as I shall describe 
very fully one on the Pelican Creek which 
has so far escaped notice, I shall not en- 
ter into details concerning these which 
are better known. There are, however, 
some singular steam-vents which were 
interesting because they are nearer to 
jokes than anything in this land of won- 
ders. These clefts are irregular gaps in 
the soil, and out of them comes noisy 
steam at brief intervals. One is a per- 
fect mimicry of an old man’s asthmatic 
cough. It begins loud, and goes on with 
absolutely distressing repetition until it 
fades away in a faint clearing of the 
throat and a long gasp of uneasy, half- 
strangled breath. As a clinical illustra- 
tion it would be invaluable. A few steps 
away one hears the exhaust of a steam- 
engine, and near it from the earth come 
the rattle and crash and buzz and whir- 
ring of a cotton-mill; while farther off 
a little steam-jet says “Booh!”’ every 
now and then, like one small boy try- 
ing to scare another. 

Soon after leaving this interesting group 
of springs we crossed Alum Creek, and 
were before long again on General How- 
ard’s trail, which took us through dense 
woods down a slope so steep that we dis- 
mounted and led our horses. Everywhere 
there was evidence of Howard’s rapid 
march after the gallant Nez Percés and 
their remarkable chief, Joseph: remnants 





of wagons, of tents, of clothing and of 
boxes lay along the trail, and now and 
again we lit on some of the poles used 
to make the wicky-ups of the Indians. 
We rode until half-past one, and pitch- 
ed our tents in Firehole River Mead- 
ows, with more than enough mosquitos 
and but little water, and that bad. Al- 
though we had made a considerable 
descent and lay on the skirts of a wood 
in a well-protected meadow, the night 
proved cold and the water froze hard 
in our tin pails. There was some alarm 
about the stock at night, but it proved 
to be unnecessary. We rode next day 
about twenty-one miles through end- 
less morasses, which taxed the nerves 
of some of us rather sorely. When we 
confessed over the camp-fire at night 
what parts of our journey had seemed 
really perilous, there was a remarkable 
unanimity of disgust at these bogs, and 
I must say that, in comparison, neither 
fords nor mountain-slopes seemed to me 
so trying. Still descending, pine woods 
and sage plains alternated, until, leaving 
the East Fork, we came out on the wa- 
ters of the Firehole River, which is more 
properly the Madison. Everywhere the 
innumerable sulphur springs, warm, hot 
or cool, the brilliant vegetation cherish- 
ed by their warmth, the gay greens of 
the swaying confervoid growths, and the 
strange mineral deposits of orange, red 
and brown, made this ride seem short 
and every hour of it interesting. 

At last we rode out on to the broad 
white waste of Lower Firehole Basin, 
four miles to the Middle and five to the 
Upper Firehole Basin, to reach which we 
forded the river, and crossed the plain to 
gain our camp-ground. As we passed 
the Middle Basin on our right, the ap- 
proach of the cooler evening made more 
dense than usual the heavy clouds of 
steam which hung almost motionless a 
few feet above each of a group of some 
twenty boiling springs. The pools made 
by each spring were of vivid tints—deep 
blue, brown, rose, cream - color, bright 
sea-green—and in the brilliant sunlight 
each color was cast upward on to the 
steam-cloud in soft and delicate repeti- 
tions of the hues beneath. As our horses 








climbed the river- bank we found our- 
selves on the plain of the Upper Basin, 
and rode like men dazed with wonders 
among the geysers to our camp by the 
stream. 

Here we threw ourselves from our tired 
horses, and hastened toward the cone of 
“Old Faithful,” so called from the cer- 
tainty with which its outbreak can be 
counted upon. The mound is about 
twelve feet high, some two hundred feet 
broad at base and fifty feet by twenty on 
top. The chimney is an irregular vent, 
into which, during the intervals of non- 
eruption, one can look down safely at 
the water boiling furiously a few feet be- 
low. The cone and the base are built of 
gray and snow-white geyserite, composed 
of thin layers forming by accretions num- 
berless basins of pure white filled with 
hot water. In these are countless smooth 
pebbles on which the ambitious visitor 
delights to inscribe his name: a few hours 
suffice to coat the surface, and thus ren- 
der imperishable the record of the van- 
dals who have chipped and broken the 
edges of these lovely cream-tinted pools. 
We had but a half hour to wait for the 
geyser to become active. As we timed 
the outbreaks, they seem now to average 
one hour and ten minutes, which is long- 
er than used to be the case, so that this 
geyser is slowly becoming less active, 
pointing to the conclusion that some day 
it will cease to explode. 

We turned away from it for a time to 
get a general view of this marvellous 
valley from the rise of the mound, which 
commands a good distant view of the 
many geysers dotted over the level vale. 
A wilder scene I cannot well imagine. 
Before us stretched out a broad, irregular 
plain, with here and there groups of dead 
trees, gray with deposits of siliceous salts, 
and again, in places, lines of scanty pines 
which yet survive the destructive agen- 
cies below and around them. A bril- 
liant sunshine smote with blinding light 
the barren grimness of the plain, gray 
with dead grasses and geyserite - dust, 
flecked here and there with spaces of 
yellowish - brown. 

Far and near, small and large cones 
of geyserite cast up countless columns 
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of steam with roar and rumble and hiss, 
while behind us Old Faithful growled 
and grumbled, preparing for his erup- 
tion. Not far away the little river rolled 
swiftly along, fed by the geyser springs, 
its banks fissured by a thousand minu- 
ter springs, which sputtered and fizzed in 
tiny imitation of their gigantic neighbors. 
Suddenly the basin behind us began to 
fill up, and in haste we fled to a mound 
near by and turned to watch the geyser. 
By and by the water rose a few feet with 
roar and growl, then fell, then ruse again, 
until at last a steady column of steam and 
water about eight feet in thickness rose 
straight and stately one hundred and 
fifty feet in air. No pen could well de- 
scribe the grandeur and power express- 
ed in this majestic shaft of snowy water, 
with its cloak of steam and its terrible 
roar, as it hung for five minutes in air, 
deluging with the crash of its constant 
fall the pools around it. 

We spent two days in this basin, with 
the excitement of occasional waterworks 
startling us at night or rousing us from 
dinner to rush like madmen over a fall- 
en tree cast across the river, and through 
hot mud and cold mud, to witness the 
wild rush of water from the Lioness or 
the Giant. The great geysers—those 
which spout at intervals of weeks—such 
as the Castle and Grotto, were not good 
enough to explode while we were there; 
but Old Faithful was conscientiously ac- 
tive every hour, and the Beehive, a mod- 
est cone of gray stone, twice broke out, 
and was, I thought, the most perfect wa- 
ter-jet that could be imagined. 

A walk down the valley over the gray 
fields of crumbled geyserite carries one 
past numerous geyser rocks, the fantas- 
tic forms of which, or the nature of the 
jet, have suggested their names, such as 
Castle, Grotto, Fan, Riverside, Turban. 
This walk bewilders memory by the mul- 
titude of its strange and lovely sights. 
There is the constant excitement arising 
from the possibility of a geyser going off 
as one passes; there are the marvellous 
forms of yet active geysers, broken and 
disfigured by tourists’ axes; there are 
aged and extinct geysers, retired from 
business, and puffing idly little whiffs of 
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steam, like lazzaroni smoking. Far back, 
close to the woods, is a huge, nearly- 
extinct geyser-mound some seventy feet 
high, whence a very good view of the 
plain may be had, with its singular gey- 
ser forms and endless pools, springs and 
steam-vents. These fill the air with moist- 
ure and sulphureous exhalations, making 
the atmosphere of the valley unpleasant 
and depressing. The element of loveli- 
ness is, however, not lacking, being sup- 
plied by the numerous pools. These are 
from ten to sixty feet wide, on slight ele- 
vations slowly builded by the deposit of 
ages, and made up of little half-circles 
of lustrous geyserite, varying in tints 
from gray to rose-red. The edges of 
these basins, with their many curves 
dotted with pearly beads of geyserite, 
are quite marvellous to behold, and vary 
in texture from bold bosses to a tracery 
of tangled spicular crystals as fine as 
lace. Below the surface are sponge-like 
clusters of crystals. Then the face slopes 
toward the centre with most brilliant col- 
oring—red, green, pink, yellows of great 
purity of tint—or it ends in an abrupt 
and awful depth of unsounded green 
water. 

From several of these pools flow shal- 
low brooks, the beds.of which resemble 
splendid ribbons of emerald-green edged 
with rich bands of bright Pompeian red. 
One pool about eight inches deep amused 
us. Its bottom was covered with ragged 
gray-green patches of some kind of ge- 
latinous siliceous deposit, which looked 
like torn fragments of shirts and breeches. 
Some one surmised them to be the un- 
returned relics of clothes which too trust- 
ful travellers had confided to the lavatory 
powers of the geyser. These were, in fact, 
quite startling. We had been diverted 
by throwing clothes, pipes and what not 
into the chasm of Old Faithful: general- 
ly they came back to us very much wash- 
ed and a trifle mangled. An attempt to 
boil some beans in a tranquil - looking 
geyser resulted in their wild and rapid 
exit into the air; but our commissary 
had better luck in another place, and 
“boiled beans @ fa geyser”’ made part 
of our carte. I saw one of our men en- 
gaged in a frantic attempt to rescue a 





red shirt which our English friend had 
induced him to confide to a fractious 
little geyser. It was captured somehow, 
but came away in fragments of a sickly 
pink. 

Walking home at sunset, I took a bath 
in the river, and a queer bath it was. 
The water may have been about 60° 
Fahrenheit, but by rolling over near to 
the bank its constantly oozing hot springs 
enabled one to get instantly into a tem- 
perature of 80° to go°, or something un- 
comfortably hotter. 

We were up and away next morning 
early, recrossing the river and retracing 
our trail past the Middle and Lower Ba- 
sins, branching off to the right of our 
prairie-camp, and so through desperate 
bog and unspeakably nasty marshes into 
blasted and burnt pine woods, until at 
last we climbed the divide between the 
Firehole and Yellowstone waters. The 
mountain-crest was grim and sad with 
fallen trees and half-extinct sulphureous 
piles of steaming volcanic vents. 

A hard and wearisome ride of twenty- 
seven miles brought us on to a hill over- 
looking an irregular vale girdled by pines 
and watered by a feeble stream full of 
beaver-dams, where we got a few white- 
fleshed trout. The unlucky mule Craisy 
was of course missing, and Houston went 
back to find her. The certainty with which 
the animal justified her name at least 
once a day was a curious tribute to her 
prophetic sponsor. The night proved 
warm, the gnats abundant. 

We broke camp July 30, about 8 A. M., 
and rode over a swampy country to the 
well-known group of mud volcanoes, 
which we paused to see. A few miles 
beyond we came down on the Yellow- 
stone, where, after a ride of ten and a 
half miles, we lunched by its placid 
stream, five miles below the outlet of 
the lake. We found in full view, in the still 
and shallow water, great schools of trout, 
which, despite the statements of Lieuten- 
ant Doane and others, took the fly eager- 
ly. They were large, from one to three 
pounds, with no red spots, but having 
apple-red gills and dark-yellow bellies. 
As is now well known, all trout above 
the falls have their flesh infested with 








tape-worms, while below the falls none 
are found in this unhealthy condition. 
I substantiated the truth of this, with the 
single exception of some brook -trout 
taken by Dr. T. and myself at the mouth 
of Cascade Creek, between the upper and 
lower falls. The fish we took at our lunch- 
eon-place were dotted with little tumors, 
within each one of which I found a worm; 
nor did I open one fish which had not 
these parasites. It made even this su- 
perb fishing revolting, and of course eat- 
ing the fish was out of the question, al- 
though we were aware of the fact that 
boiling made them safe enough as food. 
Our men had nobler stomachs, and se- 
renely devoured quantities of unwhole- 
some -looking trout. The cause of this 
endemic malady has been sought for and 
discussed in vain, for no reasonable guess 
has yet been made as to the source of the 
disease. 

I never before, in long experience as 
a fisherman, was able to observe how the 
trout got rid of the hook when in his 
mouth. By casting a fly lightly, and be- 
ing careful not to jerk the rod, we could 
see the trout rise and take the fly. In- 
stantly the texture of it, or perhaps the 
absence of taste, warns him that he has 
acquired an unsubstantial dinner. At 
once he opens his mouth wide, and with 
a quick shake of the body, accompanied 
with a backward motion, he adroitly dis- 
gorges the perilous diet. 

The day was cloudy, with even a little 
rain, as we rode up-stream, now over 
wooded knolls, now down across placid 
meadows, until, rising again by degrees, 
we came out on a noble bluff eighty feet 
above the water. The scene was very 
grand. At our feet the Yellowstone sped 
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with swift waters out of the lake which 
spread before us for many and many a 
mile, with far-away dim, blue, deeply- 
notched boundaries of mountain-ranges, 
hill beyond hill, into uttermost distance. 
It is somewhat like the Lake of Zurich, 
but much larger. A bath on the sand- 
beach, skirmishes with mosquitos and a 
little fishing brought us to dinner-time and 
the camp- fire, and an awful business of 
“Twenty Questions ” by the commissary. 
The night was cold—35° Fahrenheit — 
and, as had been the case for three nights, 
there was distinct dew. I fell asleep, won- 
dering at having no physical sense of be- 
ing eighty-two hundred feet above the 
sea, We found here a Mr. C., and two 
or three. with him, from Virginia City, on 
their way home, to the vast relief of Mr. 
Chopper, who was now so filled with the 
terrors of Sitting Bull that, as he said, 
“Dis cullud man, he jes’ sweat a-think- 
in’ ob him.” We arranged for Chopper 
to leave us, and took in his place a nice 
lad from the Virginia City party to help 
our cook. Letters were sent back, and 
a telegram to Lieutenant Alison, to be 
forwarded by the wires to Fort Custer, 
asking that a scout be sent to meet us 
with our letters and news as to steam- 
boats from the fort. If we were not met 
at Heart Mountain or Dead Indian, the 
scout was.to wait for us at the last-men- 
tioned place. Our immediate plan was 
to find a battered old boat of Mr. Baro- 
nette’s, make oars, cross our luggage and 
ourselves in it after swimming the stock, 
and, once on the other side of the Yel- 
lowstone, to travel up Pelican Creek and 
plunge into the wild and rarely-travelled 
country beyond. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D. 
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OLD ST. DAVID’S AT RADNOR. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





wrt an image of peace and rest 

Is this little church among its graves! 

All is so quiet: the troubled breast, 

The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 
Here may find the repose it craves. 





See how the ivy climbs and expands 
Over this humble hermitage, 

And seems to caress with its little hands 

The rough, gray stones, as a child that stands 
Caressing the wrinkled cheeks of age. 











THE CAREER OF A PRAIRIE FARMER. 


You cross the threshold, and dim and small 
Is the space that serves for the Shepherd's fold: 
The narrow aisle, the bare white wall, 
The pews, and the pulpit quaint and tall, 
Whisper and say, “Alas! we are old.” 





Herbert’s chapel at Bemerton 
Hardly more spacious is than this, 
But Poet and Pastor, blent in one, 
Clothed with a splendor, as of the sun, 
That lowly and holy edifice. 


It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes the building small or great, 
But the soul’s light shining round about, 
And the faith that. overcometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than hate. 


Were I a pilgrim in search of peace, 
Were I a pastor of Holy Church, 

More than a bishop’s diocese 

Should I prize this place of rest and release 
From further longing and further search. 


Here would I stay, and let the world 

With its distant thunder roar and roll: 
Storms do not rend the sail that is furled, 
Nor like a dead leaf, tossed and whirled 

In an eddy of wind, is the anchored soul. 





THE CAREER OF A PRAIRIE FARMER. 





WHEN the farmer first went upon | it. 


the prairie he was a lily - faced 
student fresh from college, very glib in 
his Latin and Greek and fond of demon- 
strating to open- mouthed rustics an in- 
genious algebraic problem in which one 
from one left two. 

The prairie was at that time a rolling 
wilderness of sedgy “‘slews,” grass, flow- 
ers, rosin-weed and rich black loam; a 
sea, with only two or three small arks of 
houses within its horizon; a whistling, 
shrubless plain, with a wonderful sky 
shifting over it. The sky comes very 
close to the prairie, as if it pitied the poor 
bald-headed thing and wanted to cover 





The prairie strongly influences a sen- 
sitive nature: it either intoxicates with a 
sense of vast freedom or smothers with 
a sense of utter desolation. It may rep- 
resent the “jumping-off place” or a re- 
duced map of eternity. It exhilarated 
the farmer. 

He paid his inherited cash for a quar- 
ter section of it, built a plain frame dwell- 
ing, fenced his premises, planted trees 
and broke sod for his first crop. He also 
bought sheep, and turned them out to 
browse on the plenteous unclaimed pas- 
ture. Perhaps the farmer saw with pro- 
phetic eye the whole sloping plain of 
Illinois, with its wooded stream-courses 











and tufted groves, turned into a stock- 
paradise, the pasture-land depended 
upon by half a continent. 

His young bride and his sister found the 
situation novel. They watched the spring 
prairie flush—there is no other word to ex- 
press its sudden overspreading with ten- 
der shades of green—curdle with white, 
and make solid banks of yellow, margins 
of purple all around the slews, and pink 
acres of wild rose-bushes. Indian moc- 
casins were there, growing mouth down- 
ward on the stem—a golden-colored shoe, 
now extinct or very rare—and miles of 
pale - yellow sensitive- plant with black 
stamens, which at a touch laid the fern- 
like fingers of its leaves together, curled 
up and closed its eyes as if swooning. 
The newcomers drove at hazard off the 
road through billows of rosin-weed and 
“nigger-head ” which reached the horse’s 
shoulders, finding in open spaces bunches 
of wild strawberries, or scaring off its hid- 
den nest a hypocritical prairie-hen, that 
pretended to have a broken wing or limb 
until she could lure a follower to a safe 
distance from her eggs, when she would 
sail up, the ablest bird in the air. 

At evening they watched from their 
door the long-legged sandhill cranes 
dancing beside a distant slew. These 
meditative birds seemed to relax them- 
selves by stepping a French four with 
much precision and enjoyment. It was 
like watching some weird pantomime 
of masked humans: they chasséed, they 
crossed and recrossed, they promenaded 
in couples, and gravely took position 
again. Dusk hid them and their Vou- 
dou-like performances beside the lagoon, 
and the cry of the small prairie-wolf 
could be heard afar off, for sound has 
miraculous scope there, reminding the 
farmer to “pound” his flock well. “I 
couldn’t think what Thomas meant,” 
said an elder resident to the farmer's 
wife, ‘when he wrote back to me before 
I came here that he had to pound the 
sheep every night. Thinks I, ‘ What can 
the poor inoffensive things do to need 
poundin’ ? We never use stock in that 
way in Ohio.’ But when I found he 
meant shut ’em up in a pen, ‘ Laws!’ 
says I, ‘why couldn’t you say pen?” 
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From the earth all around at intervals 
rose a rumbling, suction-like sound, as 
if whole bevies of village wives under 
ground—in some buried pre-historic 
town—were taxing the village pump for 
water: this was the thunder-pumper or 
bull-goose’s vesper note, or perhaps his 
way of talking over the events of the day 
with the mate of his ground nest. 

Earlier comers in the houses dotted 
here and there began to notice the young 
farmer. They reported with scorn that 
he carried an umbrella and wore gloves 
when he ploughed. One prairie-breaker 
allowed him just a year to get out of 
there. The first neighbors who came to 
call also experienced injury from the 
afternoon costumes, the fair collars, cuffs 
and ribbons, of the farmer’s “ wimmin- 
folks.” Solitary life and the ague tended 
at that time to make lovely woman for- 
get her charms. Though the strangers 
received advances with great cordiality, 
they were so sharp a rebuke to the hid- 
eously-covered residents that one young 
woman went home declaring she was 
“just as good as anybody, anyhow,” 
and a great deal more which proved her 
chagrin. Few were the years during 
which this farmer’s wife made trouble 
with her trousseau. When that was gone 
her purchases were long confined to the 
nearest village store, seven miles off, 
where the United States mail was deliv- 
ered by hack twice a week; and the 
stock in this emporium was not calcu- 
lated to stimulate vanity. But even a 
hired man, the first taken into their ser- 
vice, felt himself called upon to put down 
such sumptuousness of apparel: though 
his right to a seat at table with the family 
was not contested, and he used every- 
thing about the house with the cheerful 
readiness of a master, there were things 
he disapproved of, and he left: he said, 
““Nobody needn't expect him to stand 
that there silk dress.” 

Still, the prairie-dwellers, once you en- 
ter their confidence, are the kindest of 
people. They saw this college-student 
stay and raise a very tolerable crop of 
sod corn, and his wimmin-folks show 
human kindness through their superior 
habits. So Sunday after Sunday strange 
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vehicles were unhitched in his barnyard. 

_ Everybody visited on Sunday. Not that 
they held the day in disrespect: it was 
their period, their breathing-point, after 
the commas of busy, monotonous week- 
days. They saw no better way to spend 
it than to put their chairs into the lumber- 
wagon and themselves into clean linen and 
their newest calico, and drive across the 
open prairie to see these or those folks. 
It was no uncommon thing for a house- 
wife, who had toiled slavishly in her 
limited ménage all week, to cook a huge 
Sunday dinner, and boast afterward how 
many “‘tablefuls’’ she entertained. After 
this sacred hospitality was dispensed the 
men wandered to the barn whittling, or 
pasture-ward to examine the surface- 
wells and make untheological bets about 
stock; while the women clustered in dif- 
ferent bedrooms, talking about their ba- 
bies and examining with innocent free- 
dom their hostess’s shelves and ward- 
robe. 

Very seldom some preacher came along 
and held forth in the school-house. If the 
weather was clement, he drew all the ends 
of the plain to him: the yard was sur- 
rounded with wagons, and the school- 
house overflowed with all the beauty, 
fashion and manly worth within a radius 
of twenty miles. School-houses had as 
distinct names as theatres in acity. One 
was the “ Fidelity,’ another the “ Wood- 
box,” a third “ Hope,” besides the num- 
berless ones taking name from the near- 
est family, with whom the teacher was 
expected to board. The preacher might 
be some enthusiastic divinity-student ex- 
ploring the prairies, but he was usually 
that tireless itinerant who is for ever car- 
rying into waste places a rude apostolic 
grace and speeci. After service the 
greater part of the congregation was sep- 
arated into huge fragments and each 
piloted away to dinner by the nearest- 
dwelling friends. 

It was on one of these after-service oc- 
casions that the farmer’s family found 
themselves in the domicile of Christian 
Decker. This excellent descendant of 
Holland peasantry had been on the 





ground long enough to raise a large 
family, principally sons, and to become 
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what his neighbors termed “ well fixed.” 
He had a house of several rooms, a barn, 
besides rail stables roofed with fodder, 
full-grown orchards and a small farm 


under cultivation. The guests sat down, 


in what was called on the prairie ‘the 
front room,” the room of state, which 
contained the spare bed, the newest split- 
bottomed chairs, ‘‘the bureau’’—if a fam- 
ily was so opulent as to possess such a 
piece of furniture—and yellow and scarlet 
pictures of Anna Maria, Prince Albert 
and the Sons of Temperance. How 
strange to think that the third genera- 
tion from such an ancestral nest may 
possibly have a taste for rare engravings 
and pottery ! 


While the farmer's sister noted these 


florid prints a door opened from another 
room: a young man stooped in the low 
doorway to enter, and was presented to 
the new family by a neighbor as “ Mr. 
Decker.” 

Mr. Decker sat down, and again the 
door opened, yielding a second young 
man, who was also presented by the 
officiating neighbor as “Mr. Decker.” 

Before he had found a chair a third 
young man, resembling his predecessors 
as much as they resembled each other, 
entered through the same door, and was 
introduced as “ Mr. Decker.” 

Immediately behind him came a fourth 
young man, who bowed and scraped his 
foot when he was also mentioned as “ Mr. 
Decker.” 

Then a mere lad, with his hair pasted 
to his forehead and a bright but uncom- 
fortable expression, entered—like a bum- 
blebee out of an exhaustless nest—and 
was introduced with the same solemnity 
as “Mr. Decker.” - 

It seemed the woods were full of Mr. 
Deckers. The farmer's wife struggled 
with herself and assented to the first Mr. 
Decker’s remark that “there was a right 
smart lot folks to meetin’ this mornin’: 
he see some there from as fur off as Ash 
Grove.” But again the same door open- 
ed and the tan-blond eldest son entered, 
and laughed good-naturedly without see- 
ing any joke, as did all the family, when 
he acknowledged the final presentation 
as “Mr. Decker.” 
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All the settlers were not so primitive. 
One or two grandees, hailing from the 
Eastern States or Chicago, set this raw 
civilization all agog by their advanced 
manner of living. They had comfort- 
able residences with well-kept grounds, 
carriages — of heavy build for wrestling 
with bottomless prairie-mud—gardeners, 
cooks, pianos, modern furniture. They 
were landed proprietors over thousands 
of acres, and had accomplished guests 
visiting them weeks at a time in the festi- 
val-like summer weather. They escaped 
from the monotony and winter desola- 
tion on long trips. To be called on by 
these families was distinction, to be on 
intimate terms with them was eminence ; 
and such settlers as were not on intimate 
terms got even with them by calling them 
by their first names—behind their backs. 
Not that this was an uncommon liberty, 
but when taken with a proud, stuck-up 
person it seemed to bring him down to 
the speaker's level at once, and to prove 
that he was no better than anybody else. 
However, half the year there were long 
muddy miles between these arks of civ- 
ilization and the aspiring settlers’ bum- 
boats, which seemed to be for ever rid- 
ing huge tranced swells of the prairie. 

After the farmer’s crop was in he burnt 
off his land. In autumn the plain was a 
mass of tinder; down to the drying slews’ 
hearts wire-grass and reeds grew rank; 
and every crackling weed was full of 
larvee, left there to mature by the most 
stinging and unendurable of flies. The 
farmer therefore protected himself and 
his stock when he carefully set a brand 
to the grass himself, and kept the flying 
fire out of his fences. He burned prairie 
at night, though all day long a caravan 
of smoky phantoms trooped along the 
horizon. With a network of constella- 
tions drawn down so close to his head 
that it seemed with little effort he could 
pluck each star out of the sky, and that 
glowing furnace or lake of fire spreading 
at his feet, the farmer may have felt sub- 
lime emotions in intervals of beating 
down leaping flames. 

But there were winter nights when the 
house shut itself like an ark, the doors 
creaking remonstrance if you opened 


them a few inches—when fires devour- 
ed coal and corncobs like engines in 
that mid-ocean of snow. On such nights 
the farmer planned his future sheep- 
sheds and came in from feeding stock, 
muffled to the nose, to spend a long 
evening with Sophocles or in interview- 
ing the gentle Plato. Those were days 
when the papers and magazines came a 
month late over blockaded roads, and 
book- shelves were drawn upon for thes 
noble Jad, Shakespeare, and even 777s- 
tram Shandy. Outside, a shoreless river 
of wind rushed through space. Its roar 
was terrible to inexperienced ears. But 
in time the farmer's wife and sister be- 
came so steeped in this constant flow, 
teasing in summer, sweeping and icy in 
winter, that they received a rich meer- 
schaum tint, which the ague diligently 
infused with saffron. 

The farmer hauled his fuel at conve- 
nient seasons from coal- fields to the 
southward, twenty-seven miles distant. 
He and his man started before daybreak, 
and were two days going and returning ; 
they had slews and unbridged streams to 
ford ; they lodged along the road or stayed 
over night in the county-seat, dipping 


| once more into the excitements of civ- 


ilization and the spectacle of a passing 
show at the town-hall. In the same la- 
borious way the farmer disposed of his 
products. 

Monotonous years set their marks on 
the family. That medallion -like clear- 
ness of profile which the farmer brought 
to his work became blunted, and the en- 
thusiasm of his gaze turned to shrewd- 
ness. His fingers formed a natural glove 
of horny tan. He construed living mar- 
kets, to the neglect of dead languages, 
and as the hard-earned coin rolled to- 
ward him he buried it in spreading acres. 
The greed of the soil possessed him, and 
he was actually proud of being “land 
poor.” He looked forward to the time 
when civilization would run to meet him 
and his dollars burst their loamy coffer. 
He now had huge barns and extensive 
sheep-sheds: he was becoming a master 
in the science of stock-farming. His 
fences beginning to fail, he had substi- 








tuted Osage-orange hedge, guiding and 
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trimming it until now it bounded and 
subdivided his possessions with lines of 
living green; and his neighbors began 
to plant hedge-fence also. The feasibil- 
ity of making an artesian bore also be- 


gan to occupy his mind, for his surface- | 


wells were not all that could be desired : 
they were large holes some dozen feet 
deep in the oozy soil, with a slope at one 
side down which the cattle could go to 
drink. His various farms, excepting the 
fields he reserved about himself for stock, 
were parcelled out to tenants, for whom 
he built the typical prairie-dwellings of 
the poorer classes—wooden frames cov- 
ered with upright boards, made with due 
regard to the scarcity of lumber. 

As for his family, habit becomes sec- 
ond nature, and they vegetated tranquil- 
ly enough, breaking the monotony with 
occasional journeys. Still, the farmer's 
sister was very glad of constant society, 
which promised to be congenial, when 
Allie Jennings came from La Fayette to 
teach in the nearest school-house. The 
farmer's sister discovered her one Satur- 
day afternoon on going across the mead- 
ow —carefully guarding against rattle- 
snakes —to carry some pretty thing to 
tenant Macher’s children. The teacher 
stood outside, roving the prairie with her 
eye. Within, Mrs. Macher was giving 
the two rooms their special Saturday 
scrubbing: her cooking-stove, split-bot- 
tomed chairs, bedsteads, and even the 
kneading-board upon her flour-barrel, 
had already been cleaned and polished 
according to their needs, and her rosy 
German face shone with exercise. Still, 
it was a squalid place for a girl like Allie 
Jennings, though she was looking for- 
ward philosophically to the prospect of 
boarding in the small hive. She had an 
intense but very quiet face, and made no 
parade of being pretty and refined. 

“And how do you like the prairie?” 
inquired the farmer’s sister when they 
had begun their acquaintance. 

“It presses me down, and chokes me. 
But maybe I shall get used to it.” 

“Why, how can you feel so? When I 
first saw it 1 wanted to fly, it was so wide 
and free.” 

“But I have been brought up among 
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trees: how can people live away from. 
trees ?” 

“We have quite large maples around 
our house, and such a pretty catalpa- 
grove at one side! Brother planted lo- 
custs, but he cut most of them down: 
they grow fast, but they're such a nui- 
sance!”’ 

“It be better for her to board dare,” 
said Mrs. Macher, smiling in the door, 
out of which she had just sent a cascade 
of scrubbing water: “we got so many 
chiltern and only two r-room.” 

In the end she did board there, and 
brought a pleasant, town-girlish atmo- 
sphere into the house. If she disliked 
her business, she performed it thorough- 
ly, and the hands of the country chil- 
dren crowned her affectionately with 
roses and flag-lilies and the wild scarlet 
larkspur. 

“‘Father is dead,” she told the farmer's 
sister, ‘‘and there is a large family of us ; 
and mother has little besides the home- 
property. I have to teach, and—I want- 
ed to come away from town.” 

Why she wanted to come away ap- 
peared in the sequel. 

She had been there some weeks—and 
had had many a good ride and mild ad- 
venture with the farmer's sister; many a 
skurry home from thunderstorms which 
suddenly bruised one side of a sunny sky 
to black-purple; many a delicious even- 
ing sitting on the eastern doorstone tell- 
ing and hearing weird stories—when there 
came a Sunday which left her and the 
farmer’s sister alone in the house. The 
farmer and his wife had ridden fifteen 
miles away to church and to spend the 
day: the hired girl, a tenant’s daughter, 
had gone home, accompanied by her 
sweetheart, the hired man. Allie was 
not well: she lay on a sofa with her 
eyes shut, and the farmer’s dainty sister 
was in the garden gathering carnation- 
pinks and roses for her. 

This being very grateful employment, 
the young lady lingered, carrying her 
muslin train on her arm and looking off 
with half-shut eyes across the quivering 
landscape, thinking what a very lovely 
Sunday it was. The bleat of the sheep 
sounded close up to the sky. 
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A one-horse carriage stopped before 
the house, and a man alighted. At this 
the farmer's sister hastened softly in, but 
paused to leave off her sun-bonnet before 
going to open the door. Meanwhile, Al- 
lie had opened it and stood facing a fine- 
looking and importunate man. 

At her silent distance the farmer's sis- 
ter heard and saw all that passed in one 
swift minute. 

‘“‘What do you want here?” inquired 
Allie in tones the prairie seemed effect- 
ually choking. 

“IT want to see you,” replied the stran- 
ger eloquently. “Oh, Allie, let me ex- 
plain to you—” 

“You can’t explain things away: they 
are as they are.” 

“But I could make you think better of 
me—” 

She pushed the door as if to close it: 
“Go away: don’t say another word to 
me.” 

“But, Allie—”’ 

She shut the door and locked it. Then, 
turning back, she dropped unconscious, 
and the farmer's sister put her on the 
sofa. 

In the interval which it took to revive 
her the stranger was forgotten. Whether 
he drove ‘away immediately or lingered 
about the house is not known. But he 
never saw Allie Jennings again. She 
went home to her mother in a few days, 
broken down by some influence weightier 
than the pressure of the prairie, leaving 
her plainly-told story to be put among 
the prairie legends. This man had been 
her accepted lover, when she discovered 
he had a wife living elsewhere. He had 
many excuses for his conduct, and he 
undoubtedly loved her with devotion, 
perhaps with veneration when she pun- 
ished him—and herself—without flinch- 
ing to the last. She died of a fever soon 
after returning to her mother, and whis- 
pered as she groped out of the world, 
“Oh, give my love %. everybody I ever 
knew.” 


Very different silhouettes from this 
girl's stood out against the prairie hori- 
zon. There was Jack Weed, the bachelor 
hermit, leading his sheep to be salted—a 





sort of bareheaded Caliban with sunburnt 
hair and with his shirt-sleeves rolled above 
his elbows. He was big-lipped and low- © 
browed, looking, magnified by the prairie 
air, not unlike a giant walking abroad to 
catch a fat boy or fair maid for his next 
meal. But he caught neither, though he 
might have done so, for early marriages 
were the rule upon the prairie, a young 
woman taking what was available if she 
could not exactly please herself, and a 
young man acting on a conviction that 
his twenty-first year, or often his eigh- 
teenth, entitled him to a partner and a 
place of his own. Land was cheap: if 
he had been a prudent laborer he could 
buy some and build his shanty. If his 
family suffered, it would be from their 
own thriftlessness, though all the: luxu- 
ries he could afford them would be an 
occasional Sunday at a neighbor’s, and, 
if they had an eye for such things, the 
wonderful mirage of towns thirty miles 
off, raised in the translucent morning 
sky until every chimney, steeple and 
massive block stood distinct. 

There also was the silhouette of the 
man who held patents on farming-im- 
plements. Stopping his carriage on the 
country road, he swept the vast circle 
with his glass, pouncing at once on any 
economical contrivance which infringed 
on his patents. Thus John Ratliff was 
detected with a homemade horse-fork for 
storing hay, about which he had bragged 
to all the neighbors ; and after paying his 
heavy fine he thought pensively of mov- 
ing farther West until they had got done 
laughing. 

And there was Old Mary, who came 
into the farmer’s household about the 
time of his sister’s marriage. “Old” was 
rather a caressing term as applied to 
Mary, though she was not, as she frank- 
ly owned, “any chicken.” Fifty summers 
had passed over her grizzly head and slab- 
like figure, but she fondly imagined her 
voice had been left untouched. She 
claimed to come of a musical family: 
her father had been a preacher and ex- 
horter, and always led the singing. Her 
pipe might be heard from morning till 
night quavering with those lugubrious old 
church-tunes with which people scared 
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themselves into righteousness when she 
was a girl. But her pride and pet was 
the more modern “Sweet Bye-and Bye,” 
which she delivered with an upward 
twist to the last syllable—‘‘Swe-eet Bye 
—and—by—<e /”’—that almost tore one’s 
nerves out of sheath. 

Mary had curly hair, and to look at it 
was to be delivered for ever from any 
desire to curl or crinkle. And she had 
small black eyes, with a glitter which 
might be either credulity or shrewdness. 
She came fourth in the train of domestic 
servants. The first had been a faithful 
housekeeper of years’ continuance; the 
second, a tenant’s daughter, who, find- 
ing herself marriageable, had been fain 
to take the customary wagon-ride to the 
county-seat to be married by the 'squire, 
and then to return to her father’s till e, 
her bridegroom of tender years, could 
rent or build them a hut of their own; 
the third assistant was a young lady who 
owned land and felt above service: con- 
sequently, she retired immediately to bed 
on her arrival, and demanded all the 
nursing and attention the family could 
bestow until her own family removed 
her, when she departed, fully restored 
to health, with a fortnight’s wages in her 
pocket. Old Mary came into power after 
the abdication of this impostor, and mani- 
fested great interest in the wedding. Like 
some ancient magpie, she hid away a 
sample of white lawn, hinting that she had 
always wanted a white dress ever since 
she was a girl, and some day she was 
going to have one. Contrary to the pre- 
diction of the farmer's wife, that Mary’s 
white dress niight be required for a more 
solemn occasion, the young-hearted old 
maid was married the next year to an 
ancient and sickly preacher who had as 
fine a voice for singing as herself; and 
after, let us hope, a happy matrimonial 
duet, he died, leaving her to the care of 
his family, who provided for her thence- 
forth. 

As if he had been dreaming through 
fifteen years of slow prosperity, the farm- 
er was roused by the great railroad ex- 
citement. Suddenly the old pastoral days 
of herding sheep, smiling at the queer 





mules’ habits, taking refreshing drives 
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after the semi-weekly mail, were gone, 
and feverish speculation succeeded them. 
The farmer threw himself with fervor into 
the contest for the road: instead of cross- 
ing his land, however, it merely skirted 
him on one side, but the station left him 
only a mile and a half in the cold. Im- 
mediately another railroad crossed the 
first, and in one night a village of wood- 
en houses .grew around the junction. 
Old settlers, tingling with this sudden 
charge from the world’s battery, jumped 
up to contest the best lots with Eastern 
capitalists. Real estate rose hourly. Be- 
fore the happy settlers could believe their 
eyes a monster flour-mill called for their 
grain, abolishing for ever their long pe- 
riodical journeys to the mill on Myers- 
ville Branch. Horse-power elevators en- 
tered the contest. A hotel with mansard 
roof and grand piazzas entertained throng- 
ing strangers, and a handsome bank rose 
up to treasure the new town’s wealth, 
Latest styles in dry goods flaunted before 
the eyes of the farmers’ calico - clothed 
wives and daughters. Lumber - yards 
offered them building material from be- 
yond the Lakes; three or four churches 
reached for them spiritually ; enterptising 
people from a dozen States pressed in; 
and one whole autumn was a festival of 
prosperity, of excursions and of generous 
donations to the public good. The old, 
bilious settlers, who had worked long and 
hard to reclaim this plain, had killed the 
rattlesnakes and had shaken with the 
chills, set up as an aristocracy by right 
of precedence. They revelled in society, 
and everybody revelled in buying and 
selling lots. Two enterprising young men 
started a paper over a saddler’s shop 
while the first few buildings were rising, 
and in a few months they had a subscrip- 
tion-list which might have put old city 
dailies to the blush. The whole town 
hurried, the ancient settlers cantered. 
There was controversy between the north 
and south, the east and west, sides of the 
railroads, nobody knowing where busi- 
ness would focus itself. Long snakes of 
freight-trains slid across the prairie, lift- 
ing hissing heads, probably to the aston- 
ishment of the last rattlesnake. Mules 
that had borne being bogged in slews 
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lifted their ears and brayed fearfully at 
the pert, irresistible passenger - engine 
and its glittering coaches. 

Among the passengers left upon the new 
platform one day when the prairie dis- 
tances were blue and amber, the town 
buzzing its loudest and the hotel-runners 
most vociferous, was a shabby woman. 
She had the hollow face and sprawled 
hands of a laboring woman whose health 
is broken, but whose spirit is not. No- 
body. accompanied her: her baggage was 
a bundle, and she stood beside it anxious 
and undecided. 

“ Hotel, ma’am ?” sang a runner, giv- 
ing her a side look as if doubtful of her 
resources, but in that seething time the 
capitalist frequently looked the seediest. 
“Hibbard House — first-class accommo 
dations.” 

“I’m looking for my husband,” she 
replied with the plaintive and appealing 
confidence of women unaccustomed to 
travel. ‘He come on here a month or 
two ago, and I was to come as soon as 
he got a place. But I didn’t get no word, 
and it made me so oneasy I started any- 
how.” 

“First-class accommodations at the 
Hibbard House: your husband can find 
you there,’”’ suggested the runner, lead- 
ing off his generous catch of guests. 

But the lone woman stood still, squint- 
ing her troubled eyes in the sun as she 
looked over that palpitating land of prom- 
ise. She represented years of hard work 
and hopeless poverty. Perhaps her ideas 
were not lofty: she never expected to be 
“independent rich,” but had hoped they 
might make a “ better livin’”’ in this new 
place. 

““What’s the matter, ma’am? Lost 
somethin’ ?”” asked a platform -lounger, 
turning his attention to her after the ex- 
citement of the train had passed, for no 
man is more chivalrous in intention and 
ready to serve women than the prairie- 
dweller. 


“Does any of you know a man by the 
Vor. XXV.—45 





name of Thomas Nolan ?”’ she inquired 
timidly. 

He turned to the others. 

“Thomas Nolan?’ said one. “There 
was a man buried here last week named 
Thomas Nolan. First person in the new 
graveyard.” 

They were startled by her head bump- 
ing the platform. When she came out 
of her long fainting-fit, surrounded by 
compassionate strangers, there was no 
bright ending to her story, such as writers 
are able to give their tales of separation 
and suffering. He was dead, and under 
a hummock in the new cemetery. She 
found some work and melted silently 
into the new community. 

Its prosperity marched on. The town 
was christened for the oldest inhabitant. 
Massive brick blocks gave it due solid- 
ity; modern pavements lifted it out of 
the waxy black soil; and, to the disgust 
of its old neighbors, who had plodded 
no farther since Chicago sprang into be- 
ing much as this town did, it was soon 
incorporated and claiming to be the 
county-seat of a county of its own. 

The farmer now had his market and 
telegraph-office at his door. Great wind- 
mills pumped water from the depths of 
the earth and sent it through pipes to his 
sheep-troughs. His tenants had grown 
in faithfulness and affection to him and 
the land. He was scarcely middle-aged, 
and a larger career called him. If he 
did not choose to turn his attention to 
State politics—as he did not—then there 
were great commercial transactions for 
him. And the house which should be 
the fitting exponent of his estate was to 
be built. As it rose from the levelled 
and cultivated spot on which sandhill 
cranes used to dance, who could blame 
the farmer if he congratulated himself 


on having so successfully obeyed the . 


hackneyed injunction, “Go West, young 
man—go West and grow up with the 
country"? 

MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
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HEY called her Lena, or Lenchen, 

or sometimes Lenele. Neither of 
these was the name that stood against the 
date of her birth in old Papa Schmied- 
erer’s uncertain writing, but somehow it 
came spontaneously to every one who 
knew her to shorten or soften, to add 
to or ring the changes on, the names of 
this young German girl with the wide, 
serious blue eyes and the brown plaited 
tails of hair. 

“Hast seen the father?” Frau Schmied- 
erer stepped from the kitchen to stand for 
a moment with bare arms akimbo under 
the flickering shade of the vine-leaves. 

Lena shook her head softly. It was 
clearly not the father for whom she was 
steadily scanning the bit of white road 
that crawled dustily up the hill—past the 
pond where the sluggard mill watched 
its own reflection ; past the Oberférster’s 
house set‘in the midst of waving hay- 
fields ; past the church with its little bel- 
fry clearly defined against the breezy sky 
—till suddenly an arm of dusky wood 
was stretched out and hid its windings. 

Lena stood under the porch, and the 
dancing leaves made small patches of 
light and shadow, now on the brown, 
plump hands that clasped the wooden 
rail—now on the loose white sleeves that 
fell away from the wrists, or the-full, short 
quilted skirt that did not hide the firm 
ankles or the feet that were pretty spite 
the thick-soled shoes. 

All the windows of the Linde stood 
hospitably open to the sunlight and the 
wind; the summer draperies of red and 
white fluttered gently; the pigeons bal- 
anced themselves on the red tiles of the 
sloping roof: now and then there was a 
sudden gleam of burnished bronze light 
as they wheeled into the sunny court, 
where the ostler of the Linde was groom- 
ing two post-horses, singing with bursts 
of vigor to himself the while. 

Except for this uncertain music and 





the occasional stamp of an impatient 
hoof, all was still. The village at the 
foot of the hill was wrapped in a noon- 
tide slumber. Afar off on the Zieselberg 
the woodmen were at work among the 
crown of firs: here and there a spacé 
was cleared, letting in a ribbon-breadth 
of sunlight and sky. There was an ex- 
quisite quality, past all telling, in the air 
that blew softly against Lenele’s round 
young cheeks. It had lingered some- 
where among the sombre pines, and 
brought with it a vigorous, resinous 
breath that somehow carried memories 
of the sea: a sigh as it stole through 
these, it fell to the softest murmur as 
it stirred the linden tassels and shook 
out their sweetness. 

Presently a figure disentangled itself 
from the dark background of wood that 
inexorably cut off the windings of the 
road, and came rapidly down the hill 
and into the clearer foreground —a 
young, firm figure, even seen at this 
distance, with the step and bearing of 
a soldier. Lena, with a half glance at 
the open door behind her, ran lightly 
down the steps and crossed the sunny 
road. She went forward slowly, almost 
timidly, but young Deitz hastened to meet 
her with no signs of shyness. A manly, 
stalwart young fellow this, in his dark- 
green, close - fitting forester’s dress and 
long leather gaiters, with his broad face 
browned to a fine healthy tint. He was 
the first to speak, but Lena’s words came 
slowly and were few. 

“See what I brought you from Frei- 
miihle, Lenele!”’ he said, taking her by 
the hand and drawing her behind the 
old mill. 

The worn and ancient building had 
harbored other lovers in its day, when 
its own busy clatter had almost silenced 
their low-toned talk: now it was still, as 
if the better to let these fresh young 
voices and their laughter be heard. The 
great wheel hung motionless, with a dra- 
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pery of shining weed fringing its spokes. 
Far away below the dam the river ran 
merrily, singing of freedom. 

They seated themselves upon some 
rough-sawn logs piled in a corner where 
the wall threw a welcome belt of shadow. 
Hardly a lovely spot, and yet fair enough 
to these two—fair in its own way also, for 
did not the pond at their feet hold a 
breadth of -heaven’s own blue in its 
bosom ? 

Karl Deitz took the red cotton hand- 
kerchief tied in a little bundle carefully 
from the crown of his straw hat and 
opened it with slow fingers. Lena look- 
ed on with expectation in her eyes. Forth, 
out of many wrappings, came a dainty, 
delicate rosary of small carved seeds, 
such as strangers are importuned to buy 
by ancient women on the steps of foreign 
churches. This special string of beads 


had the added virtue of a pope’s bless- 
ing. As Karl handled it curiously, this 
dainty thing that seemed so fragile in his 
clumsy grasp, it slipped from his fin- 
gers and fell between them. Both heads 


were very near together as they stooped 
to find it, and there were some laughter 
and ready blushes and little words that 
might have sounded foolish but that there 
was only the old mill to hear. 

Then Karl leaned forward and fasten- 
ed the tiny clasp round the firm white 
throat. ‘“‘When I am Oberforster there 
will be a necklet of gold to buy,” he 
said, falling back a little to admire his 
gift and the blushing, downcast face 
above it. 

Most of this stalwart young fellow’s sen- 
tences began with this formula, “ When I 
am Oberférster.” Lena was content with 
it. When Karl should be Oberforster, 
with a house all surrounded with mead- 
ows, with a cow and a cuckoo-clock, and 
perhaps an orchestrion — if that thought 
were not too ambitious—then all life’s 
joys were to begin. , 

“Lena! Lena! LeAchen!" 

The sounds came sharp and clear, 
breaking the charm of the silence that 
had fallen between these two, and re- 
calling their thoughts from that vague, 
blissful future to the less glorified present. 
Lena started almost guiltily: she rose at 
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once. And yet she need not have been 
ashamed, for did not all the village know 
—though her father had never said it in 
so many words—that at no very distant 


time there should be a great supper at 


the Linde and many guests, in whose 
presence little Lena should be solemnly 
betrothed and set apart thenceforward 
from among her girl-friends as a bride? 
Old Schmiederer, as was well known, had 
money snugly locked away and broad 
acres of meadow- land, and the dowry 
would be good; yet no one grudged the 
strong young forester his fair fortune 
except Hans Risch the blacksmith, who, 
as every one knew, would fain have had 
Lena for himself. 

Whether she shared the village belief 
about her future, or whether she content- 
ed herself with her sweet young visions, 
seeking no nearer realization of them, | 
Lena was undeniably shy in the presence 
of her lover. She could not be prodigal 
of this strange wonderful thing, or lavish 
it lightly—this love that had come with 
her eighteen summers. It was a rare 
possession, to be guarded sacredly, and 
only looked at in the secrecy of her own 
chamber — at night, perhaps, when the 
stars shone and she was wakeful. She 
darted quickly from Karl's side, and had 
left him almost before he missed her, but 
at the corner of the road her steps were 
arrested. 

Under the lindens by the side of the 
low white house stood old Schmiederer, 
pipe in hand, contemplating what look- 
ed, at a little distance, like a hurriedly- 
constructed barricade against the outer 
wall. The innkeeper’s large sides shook 
with silent laughter: on his broad face, 
every line and crease of which spoke of 
sauerkraut without limit and wine and 
oil unfailing, there sat a look of much 
inward mirth. ‘Sixteen,’ he said oracu- 
larly, pointing with a‘fat fore finger to 
the barricade, and relapsing into voice- 
less merriment. 

Lena stared with her round blue eyes 
at the pile of trunks of every form and 
size over which the host of the Linde 
was keeping guard. Whence had they 
come? and to whom did they belong? 

“English people without doubt,” said 
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Karl, coming up behind and staring also. 
He had tramped up and down his own 
Baden, and had learned to classify the 
genus Tourist. ‘Are they coming here ?” 
he asked with sudden discontent in his 
voice. 

Old Schmiederer nodded. ‘“‘ To-mor- 
row,” he said, being a man of few words 
and well content with the richness of his 
own thoughts. ' 

There were sixteen boxes, as he had 
said, most of them confessing at a glance 
to feminine ownership, and only one mod- 
est group, consisting of a portmanteau, a 
hat-box and a fishing-rod case, holding 
conservatively aloof. The smallest and 
shabbiest piece of luggage was labelled 
in bold letters with the name of Smith, 
but the linen covers of the remainder 
were embellished with a hieroglyphic of 
jumbled vowels which the united skill of 
the party failed to interpret. ‘The direc- 
tion of the journey was more easily de- 
termined, fragments of railway - labels 
and hotel-advertisements showing it to 
be that well-worn highway of the British 
travelling-public, the Rhine. 


Not many English tourists found their 
way to Ottenheim and the Linde, and 
Lena examined these signs of their ad- 


vent with awakened interest. She talk- 
ed of it, leaning against the wall close 
by the table where young Deitz was eat- 
ing his onion soup. She questioned him 
almost eagerly with a new brightness in 
her voice: “What were these English 
like? Were they proud, as some said, 
and very rich?” : 

“They are a nation of fools,” Karl 
made answer, moved to sudden severity. 
He tapped his spoon impatiently on the 
table: ‘‘ Look you, Lena, they have noth- 
ing in common with us—nothing at all. 
They are rich and insolent: they despise 
us and our ways. They would laugh at 
us, except that they are too proud and 
cold for laughter, these English. Be- 
lieve me: I know them well.” 

Lena opened her eyes a little wider at 
this sweeping assertion: her wonder was 
a little damped, but she divined, with her 
quick woman's instinct, that this was 
not the moment for speech or defence. 
Something other than this promised in- 
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flux of strangers had ruffled the young 
man’s usually imperturbable spirit. She 
slipped from his side, her wooden shoes 
making a quick clicking as she crossed 
the bare floor. Presently she returned, 
carrying a bottle of Affenthaler. The 
light pleasant wine insensibly mellowed 
Karl’s mood: he filled Lena’s glass and 
clinked his own against it, smiling at 
her once more with content on his broad 
face. 

But when, later, he stood with her un- 
der the porch before going out into the 
sweet summer dusk, the spirit of discon- 
tent came sneaking back to this swept 
and garnished house. Lena was very 
still. Her gentle spirit seemed in har- 
mony with the brooding peace of the 
June night. The eyes that looked with 
such sweet shyness into his were very 
true and trustful; the mouth that smiled 
had tender, childlike curves; and yet, 
looking at these, he was moved to say, 
“That Englishman will be falling in love 
with you, and you will think, because he 
is rich and wears good clothes every day, 
that it is a fine thing to have him for a 
lover.” 

To which, for all answer, Lenele only 
laughed her rare, low, contented laugh. 

In her own little sleeping-chamber un- 
der the eaves she held the carved beads, 
twisting them thoughtfully round her fin- 
gers. Then her curved lips broke into 
their happy smile: “To think that any 
Englishman, if he were twice as rich as 
Franz Huler even, and wore the empe- 
ror’s crown every day, could come be- 
tween us! O foolish Karl!” 


II. 


The diligence which was the link be- 
tween Ottenheim and the outer world 
drew up each day at eleven o'clock be- 
fore the door of the Linde with much 
ostentatious whip-cracking and a friend- 
ly jingle of bells. It had a pleasant air of 
excitement about it, as if it came from 
a busier earth to wake this slumbering 
village. Market-women came in it some- 
times of a Sunday with baskets of ripe 
fruit; soldiers from Strasburg to spend 
an idle hour; students from Carlsruhe 
to rap out a salamander with tall beer- 
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glasses on the table under the lindens. 
But not thus came the owners of the six- 
teen boxes. 

At noon, when the sun-glare was 
strongest and the village at its stillest, 
after the few letters had been delivered 
and the day’s crowning interest was 
over, a little cloud of dust rose on the 
white road below the wood. Bravely 
down the incline trotted the tired horses, 
and in course of time halted beneath the 
vine-covered porch. 

Herr Schmiederer’s face beamed with 
inexpressible benevolence as he flung 
open the carriage-door. Frau Schmied- 
erer stood above under the clambering 
vines. She hastily drew down the rolled- 
up sleeves of her cotton jacket: on her 
neck a green handkerchief was loosely 
knotted to hide the goitre. Lena, trem- 
bling a little and flushed with suppress- 
ed excitement, hid herself within the 
shadow of the door. 

Fred Annesley was the first to dis- 
entangle himself from the numerous 
packages that encumbered the carriage, 
and to spring out with emphatic signs 


of relief. A young fellow this of the 
make and build of other young English 


fellows. Unmistakably English too the 
girl who followed him, stepping dainti- 
ly—a handsome girl, straight and slen- 
der ; graceful too, despite the tightness of 
her hair and the skimpness of her brown 
travelling-dress. 

“Are the rooms we ordered ready for 
us?” she asked, going straight up the 
steps and addressing herself apparently 
to the universe. Her language had a 
flavor of Ahn’s grammar studied under 
London skies. 

Lena came forward, shy and tremu- 
lous, to lead the way up stairs. 

“Fred, bring mamma up: Miss Smith 
can see to the wraps,” this young girl 
called out in a cool, clear voice, look- 
ing down between the vine-leaves on 
the group around the carriage. 

When Mrs. Annesley, clinging to 
Fred’s arm, had been safely piloted up 
the steep, straight staircase, Miss Olivia 
had completed her survey. 

“They will do,” she said calmly. “ You 
can have this room, mamma: you like 
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the morning sunshine, and it always 
wakens me.— Miss Smith, please see 
that the proper boxes are brought in 
here.” 

“Don’t you think it is very small?” 
said Mrs. Annesley, struggling feebly 
with her bonnet-strings. She looked 
round the room, sweet and pure as sun- 
light and air and water could make it, 
but uncushioned and carpetless: then 
her weak, wavering glance strayed to her - 
daughter's face. Miss Olivia’s straight 
brows were drawn in a little line too faint 
to be called a frown, but Mrs. Annesley, 
who was always nervously on the outlook 
for hints by which to mould her speech, 
knew that she had said the thing she 
had not been meant to say. 

“Of course it is very nice and snug,” 
she hastened to add, ‘‘and Miss Smith 
can be near me.” , 

‘Miss Smith must sleep in the room 
with the luggage we don’t require, mam-. 
ma. It can’t be left: we don’t know any- 
thing about the people. They have put 
it at the other end of the corridor.” Miss 
Olivia spoke with elaborate patience, as 
if she were condescending to the unrea- 
sonableness of a child. 

Miss Smith, who had entered the room 
laden with shawls, smiled a strange -in- 
ward smile, as if she had said something 
clever to herself. She looked as if all 
the milk of human kindness had dried 
up in her long ago, this hard-faced wo- 
man who toiled and sought no thanks. 

Meanwhile, Fred, having secured to 
himself an hour of liberty while unpack- 
ing went on in the chambers under the 
eaves, elected to spend it with his pipe 
beneath the lindens. Above him was a 
drowsy hum of bees at work ; in the little 
garden opposite the bold, burning June 
roses clambered up the wooden fence and 
thrust themselves between the spars; high 
above the pond mist-like threads of vapor 
went sailing across the upper sea. Under 
the pines but a stone’s throw off there was 
intensest green gloom. Fred might have 
courted the shadow of these pillared stems 
and felt no single sun-shaft: in the mead- 
ows he might have wandered ankle-deep 
among forget-me-nots, blue as the heav- 
ens, “‘up-breaking through the earth.” 
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But he cared most of all in his unwont- 

ed mood of receptive calm to pillow his 
head on his arms and stare up into the 
green depths of the lindens. The June 
day seemed to have gathered all perfec- 
tion to itself: the essence of a hundred 
summers lay in this brief hour. Never 
was sky so blue as this seen faintly be- 
tween cloudy foliage—never air so soft 
as this which hardly stirred the droop- 
ing tassels. 

And while Fred stared and felt that it 
was well with him, and slept perhaps, 
lulled by that minor melody of the bees, 
the Adam and Eve to whom this Para- 
dise seemed of right to belong were walk- 
ing hand in hand in the garden over the 
way. 

“And the Englishman ?” said the for- 
ester, still with a shadow of vexation on 
his broad face. 

Lenele was walking with half-averted 
head and eyes that sought the ground. 
“I never looked at him,”’ she answered 
simply. 

Her clear young soul was perplexed 
by this anxiety. Was love, then, a thing 
to be given and denied again so light- 
ly? Was it so evanescent that it could 
not stand an adverse breath? Could it 
be all his to-day, and given to another 
to-morrow? 

“See here, Lenele!” Karl drew her 
round till she stood before him on the 
narrow walk. “Promise me if he speaks 
to you, if he says anything to you, you 
will tell me.” 

“T tell you everything, Karl.” She 
spoke gravely, as if a little pained, but 
there were truth and trust in the eyes 
that looked bravely .into his. 

“Phyllis and Corydon—in Arcadia.” 

The words, spoken in Miss Smith’s in- 
ward tones, jarred on Fred’s quiescent 
mood. He started into a sitting position. 
“Eh! What?” he asked, turning round 
sharply, annoyed and half defiant. “Oh, 
ah! some old Greek beggars.” This 
woman’s scraps of superior knowledge 
always irritated Fred, who had been 
“ploughed for smalls’ at Oxford, and 
resented it. 

Then he too looked toward the gar- 
den, and saw for himself that which the 








jealous screen of crimson blooms would 
have hidden from his companion’s un- 
sympathetic eye if it could. 

And the man, as he leapt the fence 
lightly and went swiftly up the hill, wore 
a red rose in his buttonhole, but the girl 
lingered on in the little garden, as if she 
loved the fellowship of the flowers. 

Now, to Fred, who believed that he 
had steered his bark safely past those 
reefs where the sirens sing, and was sail- 
ing on untroubled waters, there was some- 
thing whimsical, laughable, odd and yet 
fit, in the idea of this love-affair going on 
under his very nose. It was like a scene 
in a play when the curtain rolls up on a 
green landscape, and from behind a can- 
vas tree suddenly come the actors trip- 
ping to the front. Hitherto, the specta- 
tors have looked on carelessly : now all 
at once the interest becomes absorbing. 

Fred promised himself huge amuse- 
ment out of this comedy. He laughed 
aloud as he flung himself on the bench. 
Old'Schmiederer, coming round the cor- 
ner, laughed too and held his fat sides. 
That inward fountain of mirth, ever ready 
to be stirred at the lightest touch, bub- 
bled up within him at the sight of Fred's 
heels in the air. 

“You seem a merry old boy,” cried 
the young fellow, renewing the outburst ; 
and the host nodded and wagged his head 
as if he appreciated the compliment. 

But at the dinner-time, when Lenele 
handed the plates with a downcast face 
that could not hide its trembling secret, 
Fred’s good-nature reproached his hilar- 
ity. ‘“She’s a nice little thing, and she 
sha’n’t be bothered,” he said to him- 
self, registering a vow to be kind to so 
much beauty. “Perhaps the old boy 
plays the stern father: who knows? 
There’s room enough in him for all sorts 
of moods. Anyhow, she wants to keep 
it dark, and she sha’n’t be bothered.” 

Miss Olivia too looked a good deal at 
this other girl, young like herself, and 
prettier than she. 

“What is your name?” she asked 
when Lenele stood with her knitting 
under the porch. 

“ Bertholdina.” 
“How absurd!” said Miss Olivia, se- 
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cure in not being understood: —“ You 
must tell me all the pretty walks,” she 
continued: “I want to see every place. 
‘You must go with me till I know them 
by myself. You can show me the best 
places from here?” 

“That is the best of all,’ Lena said 
timidly, pointing with a slender knitting- 
needle up the sunny hill with its back- 
ground of wood. “In a little while there 
is forest where it is cool, and at the end 
there is a waterfall.” 

Miss Olivia’s eyes followed the brown 
hand that moved slowly round the land- 
scape, halting here and there: she listen- 
ed attentively, as if she meant to start 
that very moment. On the narrow stair 
she met her brother bounding up two 
steps at a time. 

“Come for a walk, Livy,” he cried 
when he reached the top, turning round. 
His morning of dreaming had left him 
a large reserve of energy. 

“Too hot,” she answered shortly; 
“and, Fred, you needn’t disturb mam- 
ma. You know you are very disturb- 
ing. You can ask Miss Smith if you 
like: I dare say she will go with you.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Fred, 
loftily turning on his heel. 

Too hot to climb that road, all white 
and bare beneath the lavish sunshine, 
but not too hot—not hot at all, indeed—at 
the old mill in the corner by the pond. 
Strong old walls these, and high enough 
to bar the rays—old walls with tufts of 
moss and ferns springing from the crum- 
bling stones, and with brown-gold stains 
that painters love. Young Deitz was 
thinking of them, and of the log be- 
neath and the placid pond in front, as 
he came down the hill. How many 
times a day did he persuade himself 
that his duty lay on this white road! 
How well tended were the grand ducal 
pines that sheltered one small valley! 

Perhaps he was arguing the point with 
himself again as he came round the cor- 
ner of the mill: perhaps he only saw the 
gleam of a red skirt, and so smiled and 
was content. Now, this young forester 
had looked a manly fellow enough as 
he walked beside Lenele in the rose- 
garden—straight, erect and afraid of no 
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one. How was it that all at once, as he 
stood beneath the shadow of the mill, he 
lost his sense of sturdy independence 
and grew awkward and ill at ease? 

Miss Olivia glanced up from her 
plank: then she stood up and smiled. 
In that one quick glance she had no 
doubt docketed and tabled him, this 
German forester, and pigeon-holed him 
somewhere beneath that select row re- 
served for her equals; but she was very 
gracious. “I have startled you,” she 
said in her broken, school-girl German, 
looking pleasantly into his troubled face : 
“Tam sorry. Please don’t go away be- 
cause I am here: I came because it is 
so hot everywhere. I think I know who 
you are: Frau Schmiederer has been tell- 
ing me about you.” 

What could young Deitz do but stand 
as he was bidden? Often as he had 
seen English girls before and stared with 
honest wonder at their ways, none had 
ever addressed him till now. And this 
one had such bright hair and such bright: 
eyes, and a dress that curled and twisted 
about her feet, with hints of scarlet in it 
here and there that he had mistaken for 
Lenele’s red petticoat. 

As she sank down laughing on her 
low seat he caught a glimpse of a little 
shoe all embroidered with silver. 

“What a delightful little corner this 
is!” she said—“so quiet and still. And 
this queer old mill—has it any story?” 
She laid her hand against the warm- 
tinted wall. It was a white hand, and 
looked very well against that back- 
ground. “There are so many things I 
want to know. I like to know every- 
thing, and I came to Germany on pur- 
pose to learn. Please, will you help me? 
I know I speak very badly and make 
many mistakes.” 

Young Deitz did not contradict her— 
perhaps it did not occur to him that it 
was polite to tell an untruth—but he lean- 
ed his broad shoulders against the strong 
old stones and looked down at her. Al- 
ready he was less shy: her frankness 
reassured him. When he talked, an- 
swering some question of hers, the rapid 
flow of words puzzled her, and he had to 
begin again more slowly. She laughed 
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brightly at her own blunders, and he 
found it pleasant work, this enlighten- 
ing of her ignorance. 

And so the golden glory of the day 
went by, and faint shadows began to 
travel over the meadows and to lie upon 
the white road. There was a tinkle of 
bells as the cows strayed homeward from 
the upland pastures, and now and then 
the creak of an ox-cart, but no one came 
to this quiet corner. 

At last she rose and lifted her trailing 
skirts, and Karl Deitz followed her over 
the white road to the low house. 

“To-morrow you must give me an- 
other lesson.”” She paused at the foot 
of the steps, turning to him. 

From the open windows above came 
a low sound of singing. ‘Dein ist mein 
Herz, Dein ist mein Herz,” sang this 
voice, which was sweet and clear—‘ Dein 
ist mein Herz, und soll es’ ewig, ewig 
bleiben.” 

Karl Deitz flushed a deep red beneath 
the sunburn. He hesitated a moment 
with his foot on the step, then turned 
abruptly away. 

Miss Olivia smiled to herself as she 
stood beneath the porch. 

“That was a pretty song you sang: 
what is it called?’ she asked, pausing 
a moment in the wide doorway of the 
kitchen to watch Lena’s nimble fingers 
prepare the salad. . 

“Ungeduld,” answered the girl shyly, 
the sweet color flushing her cheeks. 


III. 


“It is all settled, but of course you 
need not go unless you like.” 

Miss Olivia sat upon the coping of the 
low archway that spans the Acher. A 
wild rosebush had seeded itself in the 
handful of soil behind the bridge, and 
clung on bravely, throwing out thorny 
sprays. It seemed as if its purpose in 
life were to make a background for Miss 
Olivia’s slim figure clad in half tints. 
She was working two large 4’s and an O 
in the corner of a gossamer pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Now and then she stopped to 
look at her work, holding it a little from 
her. 

“I must say you are a cool hand!” 
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Fred burst out with much brotherly frank- 
ness. He crossed from the shady side of 
the road to the other, which lay in sun- 
shine. It was a diplomatic move. He 
had something to say, though he hardly 
knew what, and he wished to see the 
effect of his words. Fred prided him- 
self on his penetration. 

It was not an easy place to speak in. 
The Acher, which flows with gentle mu- 
sic in many a silver reach, meets just 
here with a barrier of brown boulders, 
against which it frets and fumes and 
dashes itself with a fine bold spirit, striv- 
ing to fling its wavelets over their moss- 
grown crowns. 

Fred raised his voice above the busy 
babble. ‘I'll tell you what it is,” he 
said, not choosing his words well, but 
speaking forcibly: “if you want me to 
go with you you've got to take that little 
German girl too.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” said Olivia, 
raising her eyebrows with calm surprise. 
“Would you like Miss Smith too? I 
dare say mamma could spare her. You 
had better ask them yourself.” 

Fred’s expletive was drowned by the 
noise of a passing wood-cart. The oxen 
turned their mild gaze upon this big youth 
flinging little bits of stone and mortar into 
the foamy river in his strong desire to hit 
something or somebody. When their 
slow progress had left the road clear he 
rose and went away quickly. Yes, he 
would ask Lenele himself, since Olivia 
was spiteful and refused to be interpreter. 
This sudden whim of hers for mountain- 
climbing was a nuisance. June days were 
best spent in the valleys under the pine- 
shadows. Yet, though it was a bore to 
go, he would not have Lena left out. He 
would ask her and make her understand. 
There was a language common to all na- 
tures. Something in the child-like face 
with its wistful mouth had stirred Fred’s 
latent chivalry. 

Under the lindens Mrs. Annesley lay 
back in a low cane chair with a footstool 
at her feet. It was an established belief 
in the family that Mrs. Annesley could 
not take any exercise. Olivia had said 
it, and Olivia was always right. The 
large, fair lady accepted the réle meek- 
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ly. She disciplined her healthy appetite 
and curbed her yearning for housewife- 
ly cares. She lay on the sofa when she 
would have preferred to sit at the win- 
dow, stirred to a gentle interest in the 
deeds of her neighbors. 

Miss Smith sat in attendance, reading 
aloud out of a brown-paper covered book. 
‘This grim lady lived to -improve her 
mind: Mrs. Annesley would have pre- 
ferred a novel, but shrank from a 
to the weakness. 

“Fred,” she said, breaking in upon 
the battery of hard words that was be- 
ing hurled at her, “do come here. What 
is this that Olivia says about climbing a 
mountain? Oh, my dear boy, promise 
me that you will be careful of the pre- 
cipices and things, and shield your dear 
sister. That German man in the green 
clothes is going, she tells me, but I nev- 
er put any trust in foreigners. And you 
will take some of my drops—for the heat, 
you know.. Dr. Hill assured me they 
were most valuable in hot weather. Miss 
Smith will measure them for you, my poor 
hand shakes so.” 


“Oh, bother!’” said Fred, vexed to be 
detained and yet wholly amused. ‘‘ Why, 


mother, we ain’t going to India. It’sa 
straight road all the way up. That’s not 
where the danger lies,” he added signif- 
icantly. 

“But, “ey dear Fred, if there is dan- 

“Oh, it’s all right,” Fred - answered, 
breaking away from that soft detaining 
hand. “I'll take care of her,” he added 
grimly. 

Swiftly the sweet June days had fled, and 
now the long procession of rosy dawns 
and rosier sunsets was near an end. 
With July would come a crowd of hol- 
iday-makers, and there would be dan- 
cing in the night at the Linde to the mu- 
sic of violin and piano, and silence and 
peace would flee away Before the war of 
guttural words. 

Miss Olivia had no mind to await this 
invasion —to be outshone, perhaps, by 
some Teutonic maiden with fat cheeks 
and no waist. Yet she desired to make 
the most of her time: she had made a 
great deal of it already. Her German 
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had improved in fluency, and she had 
not shrunk from practising it because of 
any rude remarks that Fred might make. - 
And she had given as well as taken. 
Those lessons under the shadow of the 
old mill had not all fallen to her share. 
It was a great satisfaction to her to think 
that she had helped to mould the man- 
ners of that big rustic, Karl Deitz, and 
to enlarge his mind. She had aroused 
his ambition. He had had absurdly low 
aims: he would have been content to 
sink to the level of those peasants who 
had been his only companions hitherto. 
Now all that was changed. She would 
always be glad to remember, away in 


‘England, that she had used her influ- 


ence so well. 

Lenele too had been learning lessons 
during those sweet, careless, unheeding 
June days, and the new wisdom had 
made her strangely quiet. Even Fred, 
who was not very ‘wise, noticed it, and 
missed the blithe voice that had sung 
out of pure joy, “ Dein ist mein Herz, 
Dein ist mein Herz.” Those round blue 
eyes of his were not so penetrating as he 
loved to think, yet they read something 
in the young girl’s face that he instinct- 
ively felt should not be there to read. 
At eighteen there are some things that 
are so hard to bear. 

Lenele was busy in the great kitchen, 
where her mother and the maids were 
also at work. They greeted him with 
friendly smiles, these good-natured peo- 
ple. Frau Schmiederer stood, as she 
loved to do, with arms akimbo and 
stared at him. 

“Fraulein Lena,” said practical Fred, 
coming to the point at once, and speak- 
ing with a pause after each word, “will 
you come with us to the Hornisgrinde? 
To the Hornisgrinde, you know, to climb 
up it,” with an explanatory sweep of the 
arm. . 

She was bending over the stove stir- 
ring some mess, and he could not tell 
whether it were the fire-glow that sent 
the warm flood.of color over her face. 
She looked at him with wide, startled 
eyes, but she shook her head softly. 
Then Frau Schmiederer came forward 
and touched him onthe arm. She broke 
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into a rush of words, which the maids 
took up with lively vigor. These shrill 
tongues seemed to be urging, explain- 
ing, scolding, entreating, but as he look- 
ed at the silent figure by the stove Fred 
knew that he had failed. 

And so it was in no amiable mood that 
the young Englishman followed his sis- 
ter and her guide along the winding way 
that crept so lazily up the hill. The for- 
ester joined them at the corner by the 
wood. He had grown shy of the Linde, 
though he still visited the seat by the 
mill, and seldom found it untenanted. 

Olivia had much to say, and was gra- 
cious enough to translate many of her 
remarks for. Fred’s benefit, but Fred was 
not to be propitiated. He was in a mood 
to despise everybody—himself for going 
on this senseless expedition; Olivia for 
making it needful for him to go; and 
this big fool of a German for his folly 
—for everything. His rage and disgust 
were not to be charmed away by smiling 
Mother Nature, who was careless and un- 
sympathetic, after her fashion. And yet it 
was fair enough, this world of silent val- 
leys and pine-crowned heights—of deep 
rifts down which the silver waters tumble 
headlong in wild haste to reach the plains 
and to mingle in the mighty river that 
runs to the sea. Then the woods began, 
and the wide, fair land vanished as if by 
magic. Now they climbed under som- 
bre shadows that shut out the sky; now 
their path was latticed with broken spears 
of sunshine and made gay with emerald 
tints; always as they mounted the air 
grew clearer. and the silence deeper. 

Even Olivia fell under the spell that 
was abroad, and stilled her thirst for 
information. Young Deitz went first, 
knocking little stones and stray branches 
from the path. He was used to the for- 
est silence, and spoke little as he climb- 
ed. Fred lingered far behind, hugging 
his disgust. At the little cup-like tarn be- 
neath the cone they halted. He thought 
it very dismal, this home of the water- 
sprites, in which the pine trees watch 
their own reflections, jostling each other 
and clustering round the brim and troop- 
ing down the steep banks. The old man 
of this miniature sea punted himself across 











in his rotten boat, but even his offering 
of wine and bread and hard-boiled eggs 
failed to relieve Fred’s gloom. He was 
angry with his sister, and made angrier 
still because she seemed to care so little 
for his wrath. As for the forester, con- 
tempt was wasted on him. 

And so they began to climb again, 
those ill-assorted three, up to the sum- 
mit, from which the foliage drops away, 
leaving the hoary crown bare and rug- 
ged to the sunlight and the rain. 

Far beneath them, as if some mighty 
storm had heaved them there, rose, bil- 
low upon billow, the sombre green- 
crowned hills: at their feet, like a sum- 
mer sea at rest, stretched the vast fruit- 
ful plain, bounded in the far distance by 
a misty chain of azure summits. A thou- 
sand blended lights and shadows played 
on it: here and there a faint haze of blue 
smoke hung in mid-air, betraying hidden 
hamlets and busy centres of life, them- 
selves unseen. Across its width, like a 
silver zone, ran the broad Rhine. A fair 
and fruitful country lying peaceful under 
the evening light, as if the red blood had 
never flowed, as if hearts had never bro- 
ken or the storm of war rent the air. 

“And so that is your Elsass, that you 
have stolen from poor France?” said 
Olivia lightly. 

“That we have freed from her captiv- 
ity and restored to the Fatherland, Frau- 
lein,”” young Deitz answered respectfully 
but firmly. ‘These poor people were 
Germans till the tyrant came and forced 
them to forget their nationality.” 

He was about to launch into a pzan 
on William the Glorious and his noble 
army, but Fred interrupted him ruth- 
lessly. ‘‘I am going down,” he said in 
his most ungracious manner: “you two 
can come when you choose.—A mighty 
fine thing to be a German!” he said to 
himself, kicking savagely at the unoffend- 
ing stones in his path. “If he were an 
Englishman I'd thrash him, but thrash- 
ing is too good for him.” 

Miss Olivia looked at her companion 
as who should say, “See what it is to 
be misunderstood !”’ 

Nevertheless, the air was cool on these 
heights: afar on the south horizon -line 
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the white gleam which she knew to be 
snow took a faint, rosy light; beneath 
them the woods lay already in blue-black 
shadow. It was prudent to descend. 

The forester, who knew the woods by 
heart, took her by a shorter path which 
the wood-cutters use in winter for their 
sledges. Fred heard their voices, now 
faint, now near, as he strode down the 
broad zigzag. At the foot they joined 
him, but, though they talked, he had 
nothing to say, and walked beside them 
in grim silence. 

The way seemed long and the wind- 
ings of the road many. Sunset painted 
the west with red which paled into saf- 
fron, and the moon sailed up from above 
the Zieselberg and chequered their path, 
before they reached the village and saw 
the comfortable red lights shining in the 
windows of the Linde. 

The children were still at shrill play 
in the little gardens; before the cottage- 
doors men and women stood at rest; 
against the wide black arch of the smithy 
leaned Hans Rosch the smith, a surly fig- 
ure with rolled-up sleeves and a red cap. 

As they passed he flung out some 
scornful phrase at them in his thick 
patois. In a moment Karl had left 
Olivia’s side and was hitting out firm 
and straight. In his anger Karl's German 
grew unintelligible, but there was no mis- 
taking the language of his fists. It was 
all so sudden and so short-lived, this on- 
slaught, that Olivia forgot to scream and 
Fred’s interference came too late. 

“That will do for this time,” said Karl 
coolly, picking up his cap and straight- 
ening himself. “The next time he shall 
have more.” 

As Fred looked at the enemy lying 
prostrate, but nursing deep schemes of 
vengeance, he began to feel that he might 
respect this German, after all, without loss 
of manliness. 

“You've got a scratch too,” he said, 
speaking for the first time spontaneous- 
ly and pointing to the forester’s hand, 
where the nails of his adversary had 
left their mark. 

“A mere scratch,” the other answered 
carelessly. Yet the blood was flowing. 

At the inn-door Lenele came to meet 





them. Her face looked very white in 
the moonlight. How she guessed what 
had happened Fred never could divine. 
“T will bind it for you,” she said quiet- 
ly. She took a little roll of linen from 
the pocket of her apron and wound it 
skilfully round the wound. The forest- 
er stood dumb and awkward under her 
ministrations. 

Fred turned quickly away. “Come, 
Livy,” he said sharply, but Olivia had 
vanished.—“ He showed some pluck 
there,” was his inward comment as he 
sought his room. ‘ But what a fool he 
is !—What a big fool!’’ he echoed a mo- 
ment later when Lenele ran past him. 
He felt rather than saw that she was 
crying. And Karl Deitz stood on the 
moonlit road as if rooted to the spot. 


IV. 


The next day, being Sunday and a 
feast-day, there was a procession. No- 
body except perhaps Olivia Annesley 
was much concerned respecting the saint 
whose fragrant life was to be com- 
memorated this brilliant June morning. 
Enough that the sun shone out of a 
cloudless sky, and that the best red pet- 
ticoats and waistcoats and muslin ker- 
chiefs might be taken out of the walnut- 
wood wardrobes where they were hid 
from the light through all the toiling 
week. 

The bell in the little belfry set against 
the sky tinkled bravely, its single thin- 
toned note filling the wide valley and 
calling the people from every side—from 
out the woods and the wide meadow- 
lands by the river. To the sound of this 
cheap music the long procession march- 
ed, heavy feet treading ruthlessly on the 
scattered flowers that made a bridal-path 


‘of the white road, dull voices filling the 


air with a monotonous chant that rose 
and fell. 

Olivia Annesley wore her stateliest air 
as she rose from her seat under the lin- 
dens: she did it condescendingly, as if 
she knew herself to be very gracious and 
considerate of other people’s little preju- 
dices. It was a sight such as she had 
not seen before, this strange gathering 
of peasants on the quiet, pleasant road. 
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First the boys, their bare brown feet 
treading lightly on the flowers — bright- 
eyed little lads, open also here to stray 
chances of amusement. In the middle 
the schoolmaster, an old bent man, car- 
rying a crimson banner. Then the maid- 
ens, their petticoats of blue and purple 
and scarlet making vivid touches of color 
in the sunlight; but the youngest are all 
in white, their heads crowned with flow- 
ers and veiled, and these carry the can- 
opy under which the image of the Vir- 
gin rests. Behind them come the choir, 
and here the plaintive melody takes on 
fresh strength and grows suddenly sweet. 
Lenele sang with the rest, her clear voice 
rising above the others, but her steadfast 
eyes were never turned toward the group 
under the lindens, but looked straight on 
as if into some unseen distance. Follow- 
ing her, with the younger men, walked 
Hans Rosch the blacksmith, whose deep 
tones grew suddenly harsh as he passed 
the tree behind which the forester, Karl 
Deitz, stood half concealed. With these, 
the youth and strength of the village, the 
chief interest of the procession ended, for 
the old men, bent and hard-featured, and 
the women, haggard and brown, were 
not fair to see, and the priest in his-robes 
was no rare sight. 

At the farther end of the village, where 
a second bridge crosses the wayward riv- 
er, a temporary altar was erected, and 
there they paused to hold a service. One 
could see them from the porch of the 
Linde, a blended mass of color, kneel- 
ing on the white roadway.. When the 
last Ave «Maria had been said and the 
blessing given they moved on through 
the meadow-lands by the river and the 
silent wood-ways to other altars and re- 
newed prayers, but Lenele left them and 
turned homeward. 

The village was deserted and silent, 
and there between the houses, out of 
which no curious heads were thrust to 
watch her as she went, she met Karl 
Deitz. 

He stopped her in the middle of the 
path: “See, my hand is better.” He 
spoke abruptly and with visible con- 
straint. “I am going to Waldulm: at 
six I shall come back.” 








She looked at him dumbly. At six he 
would come back, but not to her. That 
dream of hers was over. It was an ac- 
cepted sorrow, and she did not blame 
him. A little hard to be so young, and 
to have had so great a possession and 
to have lost it. But she did not blame 
him. 

“At six I shall come back,” he said 
again. He spoke humbly, entreatingly, 
as if he trusted her to divine all that he 
left unsaid, but he stood away from her 
and did not try to take her hand. 

Only a moment Lenele looked at him 
with the same dumb sorrow in her face; 
and then she too went on her way. Not 
to-night or any other night might she 
meet him at the old trysting-place where 
that new revelation had come to her. 
Yet when she had left him she turned 
aside to the well-known spot. How 
placid it was, and how still, with that 
wide, calm sky overhead! The shad- 
ows had not reached it yet, and the 
brown wall took vivid gold tints in the 
sunlight. She put her hand on it and 
felt its rugged, warm surface. She had 
loved this corner well once: now it be- 
longed to another. At her feet, gather- 
ing the sun-rays to itself, lay a knot of 
scarlet ribbon: she had seen its fellow 
on the English girl’s breast. She left it 
where it lay, and turned slowly to cross 
to her home. The Sunday traffic had al- 
ready begun, and the silent place seem- 
ed stirred into sudden life. Groups were 
seated at the long tables beneath the 
lindens drinking beer or the white wine 


of Kappel; the light dust on the road - 


was stirred by carriage-wheels ; Fritz the 
ostler was busy rubbing down the horses 
in the wide court. 

Lenele stopped a moment to say a 
word to old Carline, who rested her big 
basket of cherries on the stone bench at 
the side of the house: then she ran in. 
All her work lay ready for her: every- 
thing in the old house was unchanged. 
With the afternoon came more visitors, 
and Lena carried the coffee-cups and 
smiled in gentle answer to the pret- 
ty things that were said to her. Mrs. 
Annesley was asleep upon her bed, but 
Olivia paced the little garden, prayer- 
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book in hand. . Lena saw her as she 
hurried back and forward in response 
to the many-voiced demands. 

The pilgrims had long ago straggled 
homeward, and the kitchen of the Linde 
began to fill. Many prayers make the 
throat dry, and the amber beer flowed 
freely. Hans the blacksmith was there, 
the loudest of all. Lenele shrank from 
his wild merriment and the bold admi- 
ration of his eyes. He drank heavily, 
and by and by he grew quieter, with a 
dark look on his swarthy face. 

Outside the sun burned hot and the 
air grew still and sultry. Down in the 
south a blue-black cloud overspread the 
horizon slowly. The little breeze had 
died out and the pond was still as death. 
Yet the voices and laughter were loud 
under the lindens, and the strains of a 
waltz by Chopin, played with firm touch, 
floated out of the salon-window. Old 
Schmiederer, standing in the porch, knew 
that a storm was coming, but it was not 
for him to disturb the merriment with Cas- 
sandra-like prophecies. He laughed soft- 
ly to himself, then checked his inward 
mirth suddenly as he remembered the 
hayfields by the river. 

Hans Résch came out and stood a 
moment talking to the host. He too 
looked up to the sky and saw the gath- 
ering gloom. “There will be a storm 
after sunset,” he said. There was a 
strange satisfaction in his voice, as if 
his turbulent spirit were in accord with 
Nature's darker mood. Presently he 
struck across the road and made for 
the fringe of wood that skirts the mead- 
ows by the river. 

Lenele saw him go, and her pulses 
quickened with a vague sense of un- 
easiness. She too felt it, this strange op- 
pression in the air: that was why her 
heart felt so heavy and her feet so un- 
willing. Yet she was very busy, and 
the afternoon wore on. At six o'clock 
there were the cows to milk. Then the 
guests who came from Strasburg and 
Baden-Baden and other distant places 
drove away, and there was supper to 
make ready for those who remained. 
All the unchanged ways that she had 
known and shared in since her child- 
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hood were lived through once more on 
this summer Sunday afternoon. Later, 
when the last guest had departed and 
the roads were left to their white sol- 
itude, came her time of rest. 

Frau Schmiederer sat in her wooden 
arm-chair with placid folded hands: 
idleness was the luxury of her busy life. 
On other nights Lena too might have sat 
with: interlaced fingers dreaming at her 
will, but not to-night. The storm still 
brooded in the air, undeclared except for 
a flicker of uncertain light that broke the 
copper-colored cloud above the Ziesel- 
berg. When she came down the steps 
with her red hood on, she found Fred 
Annesley and his sister watching that 
fitful illumination. 

““Where are you going? May I go 
with you?” Fred asked in one breath. 

“To Waldulm.” 

“T will go also,” Olivia said, stifling a 
yawn, glad of this outlet for her rest- 
lessness. 

Lenele waited for them in silence. A 
reticent nature hers, quiet and calm, as 
if it took some reflection from the wide 
still landscape—deep too, and capable of 
strong feeling, though with no ready words. 

She went first, mounting the hill with 
quick, firm steps. At the corner by the 
wood she struck off into a side-path 
which was already in deep shade. No 
one spoke, and there was no sound ex- 
cept that of their footsteps. The trees 
almost met overhead, shutting out the 
sultry sky: the leaves hung motionless. 
Some strange, undefined sense of com- 
ing disaster and danger seemed to weigh 
on the spirits of these young people and 
to render them silent. Olivia was pale 
with the heat, yet she hastened after the 
figure flying always with quicker steps 
in front of her. Fred tried to defy the 
growing feeling of oppression and to 
break into talk, but his lips were dry 
and no one heeded him. 

The woods stretching to the right and 
to the left of them were unutterably still. 
No ringing step instinct with life and 
health came toward them with a wel- 
come music: six o'clock was long, long 
past, and Karl Deitz had not come home. 

With a growing dread clutching at her 
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heart, and making a dull pain there, 
Lenele flew through the green solitudes. 
Then fear grew into certainty, and it was 
with little surprise, rather with the dull 
calm of an accepted grief, that at last 
she found him whom she sought. At 
the brow of the hill where the path grows 
narrow and dips suddenly to the village 
in the valley, he lay, the strong, straight, 
vigorous man. The brown, nervous hands 
clutched at the wayside grasses: great 
drops of moisture beaded the broad brow, 
but the face at Lenele’s feet wore no look 
of suffering: that was past. They were be- 
side her at once, and would have helped 
her, but she waved them away. Inamo- 
ment she had knelt down and taken that 
poor head tenderly on her lap. “I will 
do everything, everything, myself,” she 
said, tearing up her handkerchief tg bind 
that single deep-red stain upon his breast. 

But, alas! alas! there was nothing left 
to do. Slowly the eyes that were fast 
growing dim wandered over the little 
group—the English lad with deep con- 
cern on his face, the girl whose shallow 
nature was for once stirred to its inmost 


depths, past these to fasten themselves 
on the face that was bent so close to his 


own. 

With that last look of unutterable regret 
and love and longing Karl Deitz passed 
to the unseen world. 


Next day the sun shone as bravely as 
if trouble too had died out of life, and at 
noon the horses were yoked to the hired 
landau and drawn up beneath the porch 
of the Linde. The Annesleys were going 
away. 

Miss Smith had spent the night between 
the bedside of Mrs. Annesley and that of 
her daughter, and now Olivia was weep- 
ing away her shallow grief behind her 
thick veil. Mrs. Annesley, full of an un- 
reasoning terror and haunted by thoughts 
of an inquest, trial and possible execu- 
tion, in all of which she might somehow 
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find herself involved, would suffer no 
delays. With hardly a farewell the car- 
riage was packed and they were gone. 

But Fred refused to join in this sudden 
leavetaking: he would walk, and meet 
them later. He let them go, and turned 
back to the great kitchen. The maids 
were at work at the far end near the 
oven, a little subdued perhaps, but still 
at work, for though men die there are 
the living who must be cared for. But 
Lenele sat by the window where the 
pleasant sunlight entered: for once the 
brown, busy hands lay idle in her lap. 
Fred’s heart was filled with a great pity 
as he went up to her. He felt a strange 
sensation in his throat: the rush of words 
seemed to choke him. ‘God bless and 
comfort you!’’ he said brokenly, lifting 
her hand reverently to his lips. 

Then for the first time she seemed to 
notice him. She looked at him with 
eyes that were too sad for tears: her lips 
quivered slightly, but she spoke steadily. 
“Tell her not to be too sorry,” she said, 
“for he turned to me at the last.””’ 

In the porch Frau Schmiederer was 
lingering, following the receding carriage 
with her eyes. Fred wrung her hand: 
she detained his for a moment in her 
loose clasp. ‘She will marry the Ober 
Post-sekretar at Carlsruhe,” she: said, 
wiping away a tear with the corner of 
her apron. “It is an excellent position. 
He wished it last year.” 

But Fred hardly heard her as he turn- 
ed away: his thoughts were elsewhere. 

She watched him as he went forward 
hastily, past the placid pond and the ~ 
church set higher on the hill. The door 
stood open, and within—he knew it, 
though he did not enter—stood a new 
coffin, with lights burning about it and 
flowers on it, and silent prayers, perhaps, 
going up not far from it. 

Then the dark fringe of wood received 
him, and he too vanished from her sight. 
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N a summer day in 1875 a steam- 

ship landed at the port of New York 
a lonely child. Of her fourteen years 
nothing can be said here. Such a vol- 
ume of peril, oppression and marvellous 
deliverance through which time had al- 
ready hurried the small, quiet, dark-eyed 
maid is read only in novels of adventure 
and in the record of certain strangely- 
starred lives. 

Let, then, the woven fabric roll up still 
in the loom while I draw a thread from 
the flying woof. Julie was not destined 
to the public storehouse for unclaimed 
parcels, There were consignees who 
looked well to her. A parcel of some 


‘value, they thought, and they gave some 
thought to the question what should be 
done with it. 

Here was a case for which woman’s 
domestic sphere had neither provision 
nor room. With no home, parent or 
brother, no place or relation for feminine 


dependence and honor, she was one of 
those who must work out, man-like, an 
independent position. Teaching was ev- 
idently the proper field for her, and the 
question was, how she could best and 
most quickly fit herself for it. The school- 
agency was consulted, and promptly indi- 
cated the right direction. ‘Let her learn 
kindergarten,” said the genial Schermer- 
horn: “we have more applications for 
scientifically - trained kindergartners at 
six or seven hundred dollars the first 
year than we can possibly fill.” 

Mrs. K——, the personal disciple and 
apostle of Froebel, was then sought. The 
proposal to teach her sublime science and 
her “one idea” to a mere child seemed 
almost whimsical. 
tives to this course were, nevertheless, 
fairly discussed, and the experiment was 
at length agreed to. It was among the 
conditions that I should give some aid 
in developing the studious energies and 
understanding of the little neophyte. The 
task was no lost labor, for some reading 
of articles on the subject and some vis- 


The exceptional mo-, 





iting of kindergartens, so called, had 
created an interest and a perception 
equally vague, such as most intelligent 
parents and teachers have experienced, 
and needing to be entirely re-created by 
practical intimacy with the system before 
anything like appreciation could possibly 
be induced. ; 

During two years Julie attended the 
lectures, lessons and kindergarten prac- 
tice of Mrs. K———’s training-school in 
Twenty-eighth street near Fifth Avenue, 
so far as impediments and dangers not 
within the scope of the present article 
permitted. She practised her “occupa- 
tions,” wrote out her abstracts and dis- 
cussed the whole from time to time with 
her elder coadjutor. The interruptions 
referred to, not to say her extreme youth, 
prevented her attaining the formal certif- 
icate and graduation thesis of a finished 
kindergartner; but there was no time to 
think of these things. Work and living 
must be had, with or without them. Kin- 
dergarten enterprises established or pro- 
jected by others could not be entrusted 
to one so young and untried, and the 
position of assistant, it was found, was in- 
variably taken by a neophyte who served 
for her training, and in a year or two add- 
ed one more to the swarm of professed, 
but almost uninstructed, kindergartners 
that impede the progress and impair the 
credit of the system. No way presenting 
itself, it was necessary to look for one. A 
choice suburban quarter was found to 
be unoccupied, and a canvass was com- 
menced with a view to opening a kin- 
dergarten for the girl of sixteen to man- 
age by her own strength and on her own 
account. ; 

The principal kindergartner in the 
older part of the city in the kindesteman- 
ner imparted her experience and meth- 
ods. ‘You must teach a little reading,” 
she said, “at least the simplest rydiments, 
to some of the older ones, whose parents 
will feel that ‘education’ is neglected and 
that they are getting nothing for their 
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money unless they see their children 
making their way into books.” Furni- 
ture and apparatus were also carefully 
investigated. The principal of a school, 
who had started a kindergarten with a 
hired expert unsuccessfully, had a valu- 
able outfit of furniture for sale. The ta- 
bles were of massive oak and iron, screw- 
ed to the floor, and the little chairs were 
constructed and fixed in like manner. 
The tables were bordered all round with 
a band of bright color, and marked off 
with similar stripes into divisions, limit- 
ing each child to its own domain. In 
each division the central square (kin- 
dergarten tables are always graduated in 
one-inch squares) was of one bright color, 
to fix the proper starting-point in building 
or in forming plane figures, and the four 
squares touching it by corners were paint- 
ed with other bright colors, forming a 
pretty rosette. Various other additions 
and improvements of American origin 
were exhibited. These, however, will be 
sufficient to illustrate the critical discus- 
sion that followed. 

It was now time for our young kin- 
dergartner to come upon the scene: 
the plan, the methods, the appliances 
must be settled by herself. To all the 
“improved” suggestions she gave a per- 
emptory negative. Mrs. K——’s Froe- 
belian models, pure and simple, were the 
only ones she would tolerate. It seemed 
at first like a case of fixed idea. The 
young girl had apparently one of those 
minds, not uncommon in the female sex 
(or perhaps in the other), which, having 
been taught in one way, can neither con- 
ceive nor endure another. Or perhaps 
the intense enthusiasm and will-force of 
Froebel’s apostle had wrought upon her 
pupil’s mind a sense of necessity in every 
minute peculiarity by her inculcated or 
employed. These conjectures were soon 
tested. 

“Well, what is the matter with Miss 
C——-’s furniture, thoroughly made to 
order by one of the best school-apparatus 
manufacturers in the country, and offered 
for one-fourth of its cost?” 

“I would not have it as a gift. Those 
chairs might do very well for a school. 
But we don’t screw babies down to the 





floor in a kindergarten.” (She always 
said “‘we’’—unspecified whether Froebel 
and I, or Mrs. K—— and I: probably it 
was all three, and every “true” kinder- 
gartner besides.) ‘We want light, mo- 
vable chairs, which the little ones can 
handle and place for themselves, move 
when they wish to, and feel at home in— 
just as much like home as possible, you 
know, Then the tables must be set aside 
every day and the whole scene transform- 
ed into a playground, and then again re- 
stored to the purpose of the occupations. 
We thus blend everything into a pleasant, 
living whole, and break up any fixed, 
monotonous associations that might be- 
come irksome.” 

I began already to suspect that our 
young kindergartner understood her bus- 
iness. ‘‘ Perhaps, then, you would like 
tables made like Mrs. A——’s, with those 
bright division-lines and centres for each 
child ?” 

“No,” decisively. “‘ Those tables would 
not do at all. I must have perfectly plain, 
self-colored boards, without a mark on 
them except the indented squares—just 
such as you saw at Mrs. K——’s.”” 

“Because Mrs. K—— had them ?”’ 

“Not at all. I will tell you why those 
tables would not do. In the first place, 
I would not have division-lines, because 
they would promote selfishness, and one 
of our great objects is to help the children 
to forget self. If a block happened to 
slip over the line, very likely it would be 
shoved back with some sharp speech that 
would provoke a dispute. In the kinder- 
garten we plant the feeling of society, and 
accustom the children to play and live to- 
gether—and with ourselves too—in unity 
and fellowship, avoiding everything that 
could get between them. 

“Now about those colored squares in 
the centre. We would not mark the 
centre any more than we would mark the 
right hand. You will often hear us tell 
all the children to put the right or the 
left hand in position for something they 
are about to do. This accustoms the 
smallest of them to distinguish for them- 
selves and to go about their movements 
properly. When they are to form figures, 





building out from a centre, we accustom 
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them to find the centre as well as they 
can; and we thus train the eye to judge 
of distance and size. It is like free-hand 
drawing instead of rule and compasses. 
A very little thing, but these are very 
little people, and the cultivation of them 
is made up of such very little things— 
things, too, that will grow exactly as 
much and as long as they grow. 

“ But there is something else about the 
colored squares. We use color contin- 
ually in combinations ‘that are always 
governed by the laws of harmony. One 
of the prettiest of our gifts is the colored 
geometrical tablets or plane figures. The 
children are led to arrange them in num- 
berless forms of beauty, forms of know- 
ledge and forms of life (so Froebel class- 
ifies them) ; and in this kind of play, gui- 
ded by the system the kindergartner has 
learned, they unconsciously become as 
familiar with the shapes, the relations 
and the composition of all geometrical 
figures as they are with their dolls and 
marbles. But every combination made 
with different colors must be laid down 
in harmony. The habit of doing this de- 
velops a sensitiveness to harmonious or 
discordant effects like that produced in 
an ear thoroughly accustomed to har- 
mony and guarded from discord in mu- 
sic. Now, if we have these five colors 
in the very centre of the board, it will be 
impossible to lay down any figure of col- 
ored tablets harmoniously. Mrs. A—— 
has completely defeated one of Froebel’s 
important objects, and interfered with one 
or two others, by that little ornament that 
looks so harmless.” 

I was obliged to own myself instructed. 
More deferentially, yet confidently, I next 
urged the politic suggestion to interweave 
a few a--c’s and a-b-aé’s for the satisfac- 
tion of pragmatical parents. 

This was her answer: “In stick-laying 
we lead them to produce among others 
the forms of letters, and to name them 
as they do other forms. In drawing on 
their slates or paper they reproduce for 
themselves, and often with much pleas- 
ure, the letters and other forms before 
constructed with sticks, blocks, tablets, 
paper-folding, etc. But we cannot turn 


aside to teach the forms of words (or 
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spelling) to any extent worth mention- 
ing—nor, indeed, any other kind of task- 
work—without turning the kindergarten 
into a school, with all the objections that 
apply to schools for infancy. <A kinder- 
garten is zo¢ a school, and a school can- 
not be a kindergarten. It puts me out 
of patience to hear people talk about ‘ the 
kindergarten school.’ It shows that they 
know less than nothing about it; that is, 
they have got it exactly wrong. It is just 
what we call it, a garden — not a garden 
for children, but a garden of children. 
It is a conservatory to shelter and nour- 
ish the tender beginnings of plants, and 
make them shoot up in perfect shape and 
luxuriance, with but gentle and sparing 
touches, until their wood is hard enough 
to be pruned and grafted, and rooted by 
struggling with the wind. 

“IT don’t see, indeed, how a school- 
teacher can be a kindergartner at all. 
I am sure nobody can be both at the 
same time, for the things are as oppo- 
site as black and white or work and 
play. Work is not for babies, and least 
of all brain-work. But, for all that, they 
learn more, it is said, in these first half 
dozen years of play than in any dozen 
of study. And the kindergartner’s busi- 
Ness is to carry out this great operation 
at a tenfold advantage by becoming their 
playmate and leading them to play at 
things they would never meet with, in 
ways they could never think of—that nev- 
er were thought of until the great Froe- 
bel gave his life to the study of them. It 
is little to say that his system gives a child 
ten times the knowledge and faculty he 
would acquire without it; and when thor- 
oughly kindergartened children begin to 
take their places in colleges and profes- 
sions, in families and society, it will be 
like the creation of a new order of beings.” 

Furniture and other preliminaries set- 
tled, the materials and apparatus of in- 
struction were next discussed. Innova- 
tions and improvements on the Froebelian 
simplicity were sweepingly rejected as be- 
fore, with an emphasis that seemed to be 
graduated by their elaboration and plau- 
sibility. Nothing could be suffered to dis- 
tract infant eyes from the elementary and 
standard forms, colors, etc. with which 
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little hands were to be occupied; and no 
other hands should forestall in any wise 
the combinations and constructions that 
were to be their conscious exultation and 
their unconscious training. I shall re- 
view our young kindergartner’s short 
speeches with a free and uncolloquial 
sweep; and if for completeness’ sake I 
draw at times on her abstract-book, let 
it not be charged against my veracity. 

“First, I want the six worsted balls and 
six strings in colors, the three primary and 
three secondary. One set of these will be 
enough for the present, as the kinder- 
gartner and children always play with 
them together.” 

“IT see the balls are mounted or hung 
on a frame in this dealer’s catalogue.” 

“That would not answer the purpose. 
We begin with one ball and one color, 
and want the rest out of sight until we 
are ready for them.” 

““Why do you begin with balls?” 

“Well, one reason is that a ball has 
more motion, and therefore more to ex- 
cite a baby’s attention and keep up its 
interest at first, than any other object. 
It affords, too, the most exercise and the 
most play. Then it is the form of forms, 
the first, simplest and most perfect, and 
the natural form of things that have free- 
dom of formation, from a drop of water, 
a fruit, a bud or a tree, up to the planets 
and stars. All this we lead the children 
to run out by their own observation. 
Every other form is but a part of some- 
thing: the ball alone is a whole, and we 
begin with wholes and find out parts from 
them. In fact, the ball is a central fea- 
ture of the kindergarten games and les- 
sons. It is made to give the little ones 
habitual observation, comparison and ex- 
ercise of every kind of motion and direc- 
tion — all in curves of beauty and grace, 
rehearsed like a calisthenic manual—and 
entering thus into the habitual movements 
of the child.” 

“What are the varied colors for ?” 

“The child is to gain a familiar but 
systematic acquaintance with them—in 
their powers and relations as well as 
names. He will not grow up partially 
color-blind as to either single or com- 
bined or blended effects, as other people 
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very commonly do. But, besides this, he 
gets number by the same object repeat- 
ed in a variety of colors. Red, blue and 
yellow are one, two, three, found by him, 
and so fixed for him, one after the other, 
in their proper order and in the most easy 
and infantile way.” 

“Excellent! What next ?” 

“The next thing is always the same 
thing—with-a difference. We walk, not 
jump: each step runs into the next. In- 
stead of the soft, light, noiseless ball of 
worsted, we bring out another kind of 
sphere, in which the child will recognize a 
ball too, but with several opposite proper- 
ties to those of the other. It is solid, smooth; 
cold, heavy and noisy. And you would 
be surprised to see how these commonest 
of contrasts, as brought to their notice in 
Froebel’s system of simple games, songs 
and questions over these two objects, 
wake up the little minds and please them 
with the discovery of their own faculties. 
The discovery of their own toes in the 
cradle was never more absorbing. The 
same thing runs through every step and 
stage of the system. 

“After this we bring in the sphere’s 
next relation, the cylinder. We play and 
sing, in childish parables, its various mo- 
tions and positions—how like and how 
unlike those of its cousin. Almost all 
things, by the way, ‘are done in para- 
bles.” They are the spontaneous lan- 
guage of infancy, and they keep its zest 
unflagging where matter-of-fact state- 
ments would meet with inattention and 
excite restlessness. 

“Finally, the sphere’s perfect contrast, 
the cube, is brought into the game, and 
the cylinder, placed between them as 
their connecting-link, is shown up in its 
points of resemblance and contrast to 
each. Each of the three is pierced through 
three axes for slender sticks to be inserted. 
Turning the cube swiftly on its central 
axis, behold! it is a cylinder; and the 
transformation is sure to be greeted with 
wonder and delight. The optical law 
and the geometrical relation may at a 
future time be made intelligible to them. 
Putting the cube on its diagonal axis, we 
get a new and pretty figure, the double 
cone. The same miracle is wrought with 
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the cylinder; and then, transferring it to 
its transverse axis, we show the spectrum 
of a sphere just like the solid one they 
hold, only a little shadowy. Then they 
are made to observe, with much interest, 
that the sphere, look at it as they will and 
twirl it as they will, always appears the 
same. 

“ They will delight to tell, in full chorus 
or animated competition, how many sides 
and how many corners they can see at 
once, now from one point of view, and 
now from another, and then how many 
they can count by going all over the cube 
and the cylinder respectively. This will 
lead to differences of opinion, zealous 
debates and corrected observations. Fi- 
nally, it will be real fun, when they have 
pondered gravely the same question as 
to the sphere, only to reach the obvious 
yet mysterious fact that there is never a 
side-or a corner to be found by turning it 
over and over ad infinitum, and no be- 
ginning or end in any direction. 

“Then they have no end of exhilara- 
ting mental exercise in vying with each 
other to see how many things they can 
find or think of that are like the sphere, 
cylinder or cube, or that have any of the 
same characters, such as square corners, 
square sides, circular corners, cylindrical 
convexity, spherical convexity, and so on. 

“The surface forms of the blocks, such 
as the circle and the square, are also 
brought to light in their distinction from 
the solids they enclose. Four kinds of 
corners are djscovered—the corner where 
two sides meet, that where three sides 
meet, and the outside and inside angles 
of each kind. All about the room an- 
gles of each kind are searched for, and 
discovered with exultation, or mistakes 
are made and corrected by recompari- 
son. The six sides of the room, as well 
as of the cube, their eight-point corners 
and twelve-line corners, are explored and 
counted, with their interior character in 
the one case and their exterior character 
in the other ; and it is quite impressive to 
them to find that they are occupying the 
hollow interior of just such a figure as the 
cube they hold in their hand—with the 
momentous difference of hollow and solid, 
of form or outline and substance.” 
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“This is really philosophy in sport. I 
cannot see why it should tax or excite the 
brain differently from other play ; and yet 
it seems that the little toddlers are getting 
their imaginations furnished by experi- 
ence with all the material forms and con- 
ceptions that mathematics will ever call 
on them to use.” : 

“TI see you have commenced a memo- 
randum ; so please put down only one set 
of these to begin with. But of the next 
we should have a set for each child, and 
you may put down, say, a dozen of the 
third gift.” 

“By the catalogue this seems to be a 
box of square blocks.” 

“It is a cube bisected in three directions, 
making eight smaller cubes of equal size, 
corresponding to the inch-squares mark- 
ed off on the tables. The child is first 
taught to take it out entire by invert- 
ing the box on the table in a position 
squared to the grooves of the table, draw- 
ing out the lid from under and carefully 
lifting the box off from its contents. Re- 
placing the blocks, and everything else 
done with them, is likewise done system- 
atically by the better method, through a 
little play ceremony, such as children al- 
ways like, thus giving a pleasant begin- 
ning to the habit of order and system, 
which they never like (as they never like 
anything) in a prosy form. When the 
cubical pile is taken apart it is done on 
system, so as to bring to view its symmet- 
rical composition and parts. Its halves, 
its quarters, and its eighths are discover- 
ed in turn, the number of each in the 
whole and in each other, and the same- 
ness of form and proportion, with the dif- 
ference in size, between the simple cubes 
and the composite whole. They are led 
to observe that each side of the whole 
is made up of four sides of the small 
cubes, while at the same time in solid 
contents the whole is equal to eight of 
the parts. 

“With this gift, too, we lay in the mind 
areal experience of division and subtrac- 
tion, addition and multiplication, in their 
natural order. The same of fractions. A 
kindergarten child, accustomed to hand- 
ling them in the concrete, will not be 
mystified by them in the abstract. They 
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will be nothing new to him when he goes 
to school, for he has them already on 
hand, ready made. Neither will square 
roots or cube roots trouble him, for he 
has been used from infancy to dissecting 
cubes and perceiving how planes, with 
their enclosures, go together and come 
apart. We rearrange these eight blocks 
in more than a hundred geometrical 
‘forms of knowledge,’ kaleidoscopic 
‘forms of beauty,’ or crystalline arrange- 
ments and ‘forms of life’ or representa- 
tions of common objects, such as houses, 
crosses, towers, walls, seats, and so on.” 

“I have put down a set of these for 
each child. What next?” 

“Put down a set of the fourth gift for 
each. You see by the Guide what it is, 
and some of the hundreds of ways in 
which it will go on filling the children 
with new pleasure and occupation, and 
developing new powers of observation, 
understanding and taste, for weeks and 
months together. 

“The box is of the same size as the 
third gift, the cube within it is of the 
same size, the divisions are the same in 
number ; but there is a difference in their 
proportions that makes a magical differ- 
ence in their range of knowledge, beauty 
and use. The cube is here divided into 
eight oblong blocks, like bricks. The 
children will be led to notice both like- 
nesses and distinctions in comparing 
them with the cubes they have already 
had. They will find the same corners, 
and the width the same, but they will 
find the length equal to two of.the other, 
and two thicknesses only equal to one of 
the other. This harmony of likeness and 
change gives pleasure, and the children 
think the bricks prettier than the cubes. 
They are led to look for and contrast all 
the square and all the oblong objects 
within sight or memory. The bricks, 
again, carry the same harmony of differ- 
ences, with increased beauty, into com- 
binations of much greater number and 
variety than the cubes furnished. The 
children are led to dissect the whole— 
first by halves, in two different directions, 
observing the difference ; next in two dif- 
ferent sets of quarters ; next in eighths— 
naming and counting each set, and see- 
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ing how many of one make one of an- 
other, and so on; separating and reunit- 
ing the blocks, under their play-leader, in 
every possible combination of numbers, 
and telling the numerical as well as formal 
results. Afterward they are led to arrange 
them in forms of complex symmetry prac- 
tically numberless, each giving fresh pleas- . 
ure and stimulus to the faculties of inge- 
nuity and taste. These faculties go on, 
under the same prompting, to exercise 
themselves in imitating forms of life and 
utility equally numerous and still more 
fascinating and instructive. The cubes 
of the third gift are also brought into the 
combinations to enlarge the complex of 
harmonious contrasts and the variety of 
results. 

“In building houses, villages, etc. op- 
portunity is found for training the chil- 
dren to work in union, with mutual com- 
pliance and adaptiveness, bringing dif- 
ferent parts together in harmony, as in 
music—one building the walls, another 
the roof, another the steps ; or laying out 
a village together, and each placing the 
structure assigned him in the place agreed 
on and at the proper line and angle with 
others. The great principles of life in 
society are thus planted and developed, 
and the price-of such plants as they grow 
up will be inestimable in very proportion 
to the smallness and earliness of their 
beginning. 

“We shall also want a set for each 
child of the fifth and sixth gifts to com- 
plete the furniture for building solid struc- 
tures of geometrical knowledge and beau- 
ty, and of practical use. 

“The fifth is a larger cube, first divided 
twice in every direction, making twenty- 
seven cubes of the same size as in the 
third, and so introducing a new set of 
numbers —three and its multiples. Be- 
sides, the new number is introduced geo- 
metrically by dividing six of the cubes 
diagonally, making prisms and triangu- 
lar sides, and again subdividing three of 
these into smaller prisms. This yields a 
very brilliant series of combinations, in 
endless varieties of beauty that would 
astonish anybody who had never gone 
through them. It enables the children 
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numerous than before, and to bring into 
them many new architectural beauties— 
to complete the whole range of geomet- 
rical forms, and learn the relations of the 
plane to the solid, their names, composi- 
tion and powers. 

“The sixth gift resolves the cube into 
a fresh variety of oblong and square 
pieces, to enrich the material for con- 
struction. 

“Then we come to tablets, or the sev- 
enth gift, in squares and triangles, to work 
in all the plane forms of geometrical beau- 
ty and science, as well as in pictures of 
objects, with the added element of color. 
This is a step in the direction of abstrac- 
tion, or toward principles in science and 
representation in art. It is therefore an 
advance in interest, as a fresh draft on 
the imagination is always gratifying to 
children. Of course every one must have 
a set of each of these gifts. 

“A further step in analysis next fol- 
lows, by eliminating surface and attend- 
ing only to outline or the absolute ele- 
ments of geometry and art. This is com- 
menced with the connected slats, or eighth 
gift. Ten slats of equal length are rivet- 
ed together in a chain, and can thus be 
bent to a great variety of figures and an- 
gles, using any number of joints required, 
and folding the others under, out of sight. 
With this simple apparatus we lead the 
children to form the plane geometrical 
figures, many of the letters and nume- 
rals and many outlines of objects. 

“The ninth gift is a freer and further 
development of the same purpose and 
method. It consists of slats of indefinite 
number and variety as to length. These 
admit of unlimited freedom in the con- 


struction of geometrical and art figures,’ 


as well as practical objects, and may be 
fastened or woven together for preserva- 
tion and use. 

“As the next step we have in the tenth 
gift sticks, which, instead of being flat 
like the slats, are round and small, like 
thick knitting-needles. They are of all 
lengths, for constructing a great variety 
of figures. By these the last impression 
of surface is erased, leaving that of out- 
line of form nearly pure. Drawing and 
writing are freely done with these mate- 
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rials. By sharpening the ends and using 
soaked peas to join them, the figures, let- 
ters, etc. are fixed for preservation, and 
geometrical solids of every description 
are outlined in like manner, as well as 
many interesting structures that may be 
called transparent, showing interiors and 
exteriors at once. 

“Curvilinear figures are afterward in- 
troduced by means of metallic rings and 
half rings in a variety of sizes. 

“Pricking pictures in paper is one of 
the earliest and most pleasing exercises 
of the little hand and eye, and, like the 
other kindergarten arts, advances the 
faculty of representation by restricting it 
to the simplest means. To begin with, 
we want a few dotted outline drawings of 
animals‘and various objects as guides to 
prick through ; two or three packages of 
small-sized paper ruled in squares, some 
of them quarter inches and some sixths ; 
and a dozen pricking-needles and cush- 
ions. Then we want some card-board, 
tuled like the paper ; a little worsted and 
silk of the principal colors; and a dozen 
needles to follow up the pricking with em- 
broidery. Designs for this purpose, and 
also tracing-paper, may as well be put 
down. 

“Don’t forget a dozen drawing-slates 
(and pencils) grooved in quarter-inch 
squares. Almost everything done with 
the movable material is reproduced on 
the slate at pleasure, and thus a free out- 
let is given to the impulses of design or 
imitation that have been excited. The 
system of geometrical and fancy draw- 
ing by the squares, which Mrs. K—— 
furnished us with for the benefit of our 
little pupils, occupied us for weeks, and 
would be enough to occupy the children 
a year. 

“Besides common pencils, we want also 
crayons in full sets of colors. 

“Then there is the .paper-folding, cut- 
ting and mounting —a perfectly fearful 
course of practice for us kindergartners 
at Mrs. K——’s. The whole series of 
geometrical figures before practised in 
with ready-formed materials are repro- 
duced in paper as raw material, down to 
their very elements, by the child’s own 
fingers, besides a limitless series of the 
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beautiful and the practical, and the add- 
ed combinations of color. The folded 
forms are cut apart and pasted on sheets 
of paper (we must have some scrapbooks 
and also loose leaves) in a series of sys- 
tems of arrangement, which we worked 
on for months, and might have gone on 
with for ever, for the methods of inven- 
tion and imitation prescribed would run 
out to infinity. 

“ But, after all, the mat-weaving prac- 
tically comes before most of these things. 
It suits the very youngest, though it runs 
on, too, into almost infinite varieties of ar- 
rangement in colors and patterns. They 
will give you, say, a hundred squares of 
paper, of all colors, slit nearly from side 
to side at intervals of half an inch, some 
one-third of an inch, some of alternate 
widths, some with two intervals of either 
width to one of the other, and so on: 
then a hundred more to match, but cut 
through one edge, making a fringe, to 
be woven, strip by strip, into the others. 
Get also a dozen steel weaving-needles, 
that grip the end of the fringe-strip and 
draw it, under and over, through the 


strips of the mat-frame, or paper warp, 


as it might be called. It is all directed 
by simple but systematic method, and 
every mat woven by the smallest child 
will be a piece of faultless symmetry and 
harmony. Left to us, in fact, he would 
never become acquainted with the con- 
trary in anything. 

“You might as well get a few sets of 
the long strips, various widths and col- 
ors, for free interlacing or twining in geo- 
metrical and fancy forms. There are va- 
rious other things which may be left for 
the present, as we shall not want them 
soon. The things I want more particu- 
larly for immediate beginnings are the 
first four gifts, the mat-weaving, the pa- 
per-folding and the pricking materials. 

“But you must understand now that 
with all this you have heard really next 
to nothing of our system. How could we 
go through the matter of Mrs. K——'s 
eighty lectures, each three hours long, in 
half an hour’s talk? All we have done 
is to go over, partially, the catalogue of 
our tools. What we do with them is the 
real work, of which I have scarcely spo- 
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ken. About every form and every sub- 
stance we deal with, and every object 
the children represent, we question them 
and talk to them in parables and games 
and songs that bring to view all the nat- 
ural history, origin, materials, structure, 
uses—in short, every connected fact we 
can think of that can be made interest- 
ing and instructive to children. Noth- 
ing, however, is allowed to run out to a 
tedious length and sameness. It is in- 
finite variety, a little at a time, many 
times repeated, to suit the childish ap- 
petite and digestion both.” 


In sixty well-to-do families within a 
half-mile circle seventy-five children 
had been found of kindergarten age— 
z. e. between three and seven years. 
Three parents were found who had a 
feeling of the importance of scientific 
nurture for infancy, and, in particular, 
of amusing occupation and choice, well- 
regulated child-society, instead of street- 
play and home-tedium. One of the three 
knew a little of kindergarten, and had 
an impression that it was capable of be- 
ing the most important part of educa- 
tion. The rest, mostly, “always liked 
those kindergartens, and thought they 
were a great relief to mothers,” and 
amusement to children almost equal to 
half thé time of a good nursemaid. 
Either expedient they would be glad to 
afford if times were more prosperous. 
Some, however—especially of the fath- 
ers—were strongly opposed to “sending 
children to school” before seven years 
of age, and when it was suggested that 
kindergarten is essentially the opposite 
of school, wondered what in the world 
it was for, then, anyhow. 

One family had a boy of eight whom 
they thought of sending. They could be 
made to understand that he was too old 
and would be out of place in kindergar- 
ten society, but they could not be made 
to understand that their four-year-old was 
not too young. Almost invariably, in fact, 
of the golden fourth, the silver fifth and 
the leaden sixth year, the first was the 
one to be thrown away, and if that was 
already gone, then the second. The pa- 
rents thought that when he was a year 
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older perhaps it would do for him to be- 
gin: till then he must run and play and 
get strong. This meant droning or fret- 
ting about the house in discontented va- 
cancy more than half the time (what with 
wet weather, hot weather, cold weather, 
windy weather, want of playmates and 
weariness of a small child’s limited va- 
riety of out-door objects), and for the rest 
of the time exposure to many influences, 
moral and physical, not always to be 
foreseen, but eagerly to be welcomed 
by the idle from the providence of Dr. 
Watts’s great Mischief-finder, the mind 
all the while lying almost dormant and 
the appetites and passions having the 
field entirely to themselves. In vain 
they were told that the physical action 
they so much valued must have its im- 
pulses and objects chiefly from the mind, 
even at the age of three or four, and that 
nothing could so healthfully enhance it 
as to quicken the faculties and multiply 
their outward objects and occupations ; 
that insufficient outward interest means 
an inward working of the brain even 
more to be deprecated for infancy than 
study ; and that the greatest of all vital- 
izers for children is the contact of each 
other’s vitality at its height of action, as 
two sticks will burn together when one 
alone cannot, and a large number make 
a lively fire when two or three barely 
smoulder. 

Another parent thought it would hard- 
ly pay to spend money in schooling for 
a four-year-old in these hard times, but 
thought favorably of letting him begin a 
year hence. Was it, or was it not, of any 
use to ask him (for he had a good estab- 
lishment) if he employed his vegetable 
gardener on the same principle of econ- 
omy? Did he wait till June to save the 
month’s wages for May? or was one 
week of planting in May worth four of 
tillage in June? Yes or no, it was cer- 
tainly so in child-gardening. The fallow 
mind, the many motionless faculties, the 
undefining eyes, the rusty-jointed fingers 
with their undeveloped touch and pur- 
pose, grow more impracticable from year 
to year, and the life that should be bloom- 
ing with promise like a garden in May is 
found by June unplanted, waiting to be- 
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gin a late and meagre growth, but well 
mantled with the enterprising weeds. 

Another’s small children were too del- 
icate—sickly, in fact, from birth: they 
must be nursed at home until they had 
more vigor. Not a valuable sort for the 
kindergarten, but the heart of the true 
kindergartner had been trained by her 
master to yearn especially over those who 
most piteously need her nurture, and she 
could not but urge the incomparable nur- 
sery and sanitarium of the kindergarten, 
both for delicate children and for bad 
weather. It is, in truth, another home, 
and more—with scientific as well as sym- 
pathetic nurture never for a moment in- 
termitted ; society that of itself gives health 
and energy to the languid pulse; with 
joyous exercise of lungs, limbs and fac- 
ulties; with brightening eyes and cheeks, 
and involuntary gambols like those of 
birds and lambs at play. 

How to raise a kindergarten out of 
these sixty families, but five per cent. of 
which, containing four children, appear- 
ed to be ready for the innovation, was a 
problem Mrs. K—— had not taught her 
pupil to solve. Were it not that the high 
principles and subtle-simple practice of 
the art so extremely taxed the great en- 
ergy of the propagandist, it might be 
seriously suggested to add one lecture for 
each class on managing and educating 
the public. Perhaps some lay professor 
or expert from the business line, like 
Steiger or Schermerhorn—both of whom 
deal with much more than books and 
materials—might with advantage give his 
digested thought and experience to each 
kindergartner class near the close of its 
course. As a small instalment of sug- 
gestion, accept the method pursued by 
and for our young kindergartner, slightly 
modified in detail by the teaching of its 
own experience. 

It was but too evident—and yet it grew 
much more so as the effort proceeded— 
that there was a work of tedious perse- 
verance and discouraging expense to be 
done in creating a demand. Under our 
young kindergartner’s disadvantages of 
extreme youth and unproved capacity it 
was useless to attempt starting the kin- 
dergarten on subscription. In fact, we 
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could not but tremble for the hour when 
she should assume for the first time her 
embarrassing position, and it was thought 
best to announce that, while the ordinary 
terms would be adopted, a period of ex- 
periment would be allowed at half price. 
To make a start it was decided to call a 
free convention for one week of all chil- 
dren on the canvassing list—parents of 
course to have honorary seats in the body 
—as a mode of introducing the commu- 
nity to practical and experimental ac- 
quaintance with a true kindergarten. 

It was wonderful with what apathy the 
majority neglected this liberal offer. Yet 
a number accepted it, sufficient to form a 
pleasant class, and a small quorum for 
business remained after the probationary 
week. But all apprehensions about the 
young kindergartner vanished in the first 
half hour. She marched off like a vet- 
eran, yet like a child among the children. 
Perfect balance, perfect readiness and un- 
flagging vivacity and sweetness at every 
step established her position in the first 
session. What it cost, currently, appear- 
ed after the “Good-bye” song and salu- 
tations were over, and she sank into a 
chair, too limp of body and spirit to ac- 
cept the suggestion of a cup of tea. 

“But,” said she, “in the kindergarten 
we have todoit. There is no vent for 
impatience and no place for weary, dull 
spirits. No matter what happens, you 
have got to take it all good-humoredly, 
and even gayly, besides making it gay 
for everybody else ; and everybody does- 
n't know how hard it is to keep that up, 
against nature, for four hours.. We are 
like the frogs in the fable: it is sport for 
the children, but death to us.” 

“T notice that little A—— acts rather off- 
ish: can’t you coax him out a little more? 
He seems worth a little pains to win, and 
his mother is remarkably discerning and 
faithful. He is an only child, and she 
feels keenly the evils of his isolation, but 
she says he shad/ not play with the street- 
boys. Your kindergarten she thinks a 
godsend just in time to save him from 
being a little prig and old man at five.” 

“That is exactly what it is—for him. 
But he must take his share, neither more 
nor less. We don’t do anything for ef- 
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fect in the kindergarten. If you give su- 

gar-plums for sulks, you will have sulks 

enough. You can’t put anything on but 
the children see through it. We have to 

be always kind, but never kinder than 

we can be honestly, naturally and uni- 

formly, or they will have no confidence 

in us, and all will go for humbug.” 

A week or two later she said little A—— 
was growing quite a lover, and must al- 
ways have his kiss. Mrs. K——, she 
added, had in her kindergarten a little 
son of Mr. Carl Schurz. The honorable 
Secretary of the Interior begged, with 
much apology, that she would be so kind 
as not to kiss him (the boy), for his last 
kindergartner, a well-meaning maiden 
lady, had excited his unconquerable 
aversion in that way. And he added, 
with a slight twinkle, he thought he 
should have hardly liked it himself. 
Mrs. K—— assured him that she never 
offered to kiss her pupils: they could kiss 
her if they wished to, but she believed 
every American child to be endowed by 
its Creator with an inalienable right not 
to be kissed. 

Parents.and visitors were charmed with 
the easy, ready movement of the varied 
processes, and with the unaffected child- 
likeness of the leadership in games and 
occupations, which made the children 
feel quite as free and happy and as like 
themselves as if no older person were 
present. While the occupations, arts, 
exercises, games and songs were all con- 
ducted on the very model perfected by 
the life-labor and study of the great mas- 
ter of child-culture, they seemed to hap- 
pen impromptu and with as little con- 
sciousness of consummate science as the 
flittings of a bird: Nothing could be more 
favorable to a reception of the antithesis 
of kindergarten and school. It was com- 
monly remarked that her very youth 
seemed to be a pure advantage, after 
all; and not unfrequently was the infer- 
ence perceived that it would be easier for 
a schoolma’am to go through the eye of 
her needle than to become a kinder- 
gartner in the sense here revealed. 

Christmas drew nigh, when kinder- 
garten children hold a festival of their 
own the day before, and dress a tree 
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with their own little productions for their 
parents and friends. Babies hardly three 
years old had been able, from a very few 
lessons, to make something pretty and 
surprisingly clever with their own hands, 
which the kindergartner mounted in one 
form or another for a present to be pluck- 
ed and carried with innocent pride to on- 
looking mamma. Older ones had a series 
of gifts preparing for both parents, broth- 
ers, sisters, etc. All were full of zest and 
excitement such as no Christmas had 
ever shed for its halo before, for now 
they were preparing and anticipating 
pleasant surprises for others; and few 
considerate people need to be told how 
much purer and fuller and more lasting 
is such enjoyment, even for children, 
than that of gifts received. Indeed, the 
earlier this lesson is learned the easier 
and the more pervasive its influence on 
after life and character ; as also that of its 
usual substitute and opposite, the lesson 
of looking for gifts and self-gratification 
exclusively. 

There were little square mats of woven 
paper in various patterns and colors, al- 
ways in correct combination, though made 
by little ones who could not yet speak 
plainly. Some of these were trimmed to 
serve as lamp- or toilet-mats, and some 
were made to decorate a fancy box or 
form a fancy basket for some trifling but 
convenient service. Certainly, the very 
simplest of these bits of work were those 
destined to be longest and most fondly 
cherished for the sake of little hands 
whose touch could never be quite so 
dear and innocent again. There were 
pictures of animals and childish land- 
scapes pricked out in white paper and 
mounted for wall-ornaments or recep- 
tacles; and some of these pictures were 
embroidered in realistic colors and made 
up into slippers for matches and watches 
and what not. High were the beatings 
of little hearts when their own Christmas 
tree was disclosed in all its glittering at- 
tire before their guests and they found 
with wonder that they had “builded bet- 
ter than they knew.” Still more unex- 
pected were their kindergartner’s gifts, 
coming down from the tree to every one; 
so that, what with giving and receiving 
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and honest applause, they went home 
loaded beyond all ordinary possibilities 
of Christmas mirth. 

This was not, however, without “search- 
ings of heart.” There were children in 
whom the property-propensity was too 
strong to allow the giving up of what they 
had wrought as their own to anybody, and 
who had never before thought of a gift in 
any other sense than as something com- 
ing to themselves. I watched indications 
of this, and asked, ‘“‘ Don’t you try to show 
them the meanness and ingratitude of 
such a spirit ?” 

“By no means. We never reprove or 
reproach or mortify in the kindergarten. 
Parents and teachers have to discipline: 
we have to avoid it, and keep the chil- 
dren always in good-humor with us and 
our counsels. If a child is naughty we 
do not tell him so, but presently contrive 
to bring to his notice the beauty of a bet- 
ter way, or tell them all a story illustra- 
ting it. It is almost always successful, 
since there is no combativeness and op- 
position to overcome. In this case prob- 
ably nothing need be said: the bare ex- 
ample of the others, all at work and talk- 
ing with so much zest on what they are 
designing for their friends, will bring 
the selfish ones round to the same way 
of thinking before they are aware of it. 
If a child were to prove incorrigible by 
the persuasives of the kindergarten, there 
would be no remedy but to drop him out 
of it. But it is the power of the system 
that, as nearly all fall completely into its 
spirit, the more perverse are unable to 
resist, and gradually find themselves 
borne along with the current.” 

When the tree was plucked no little 
harvester presented its fruit to his moth- 
er with more joy and pride than the one 
who had most stoutly declared against 
doing so. 

One could hardly overrate the value 
of this cardinal element of character and 
power so early infused by the true kinder- 
gartner—societism versus egotism. One 
who also noticed the process last de- 
scribed said: “If I had enjoyed in in- 
fancy such advantages as these, I think 
it is little to say that it would have dou- 
bled the force and value of my life. In 
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learning to play and associate with other 
children, say from my third birthday, in 
modes of harmony and artless courtesy, 
under the lead of such a kindergartner 
as this, I should have gained the faculty 
of association and the easy outwardness 
of disposition and bearing that have been 
lacking to my success and happiness at 
every step. Like the other children in a 
state of Nature or savagery around me, 
I learned little from association but the 
maxim of ‘Every one for himself, and 
the weaker fend off.’ I remember going 
to infant school, but all I can recall is 
a sort of gallery of steps or seats, with 
heavy chalk-lines between the sitters, 
to mark each fidgety offending member 
for punishment, and a terrible closet in 
which I was immured while the school- 
mistress imitated with her finger-nails 
the gnawing of mice on the wood and 
assured me the frightful vermin were 
coming to eat me up for being a bad 
boy.” 

Said one spectator: “I have given an 
only son a first-class education, but if 
there had been a kindergarten for him 
twenty-five years ago I would rather 
than all his college-training that he had 
had ingrained the sweet and simple wis- 
dom, the moral health and genial fel- 
lowship, of this perfect garden of child- 
society. Why, you can’t detect here a 
trace of the fall! The kindergarten is 
the Garden of Eden. Instead of this, 
my boy grew up mostly in adult society, 
half solitary, half old, escaping ruin in 
the streets at the cost of starvation and 
perversion to the social nature’at home. 
Thank God, it is no longer necessary to 
embrace one of these evils for an only 
child!” 

A clearer conclusion was never found 
than that the place to put in the most 
liberal expenditure and the utmost pro- 
fessional skill in education is the first 
three or four years after learning to walk 
and talk. Thanks to Froebel, this can 
now be satisfactorily done. 

But the kindergarten exceeds in value 
all other stages of education as much for 
the intellect as for the moral, zsthetic 
and social nature. People make an im- 
mense miscalculation when they meas- 
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ure this baby learning and training by 
the small size of its immediate applica- 
tions. Say the occupations of the kinder- 
garten are as simple as laying two sticks 
together. So is the operation that squares 
and levels the corner and fixes the align- 
ment of the proudest temple—simply put- 
ting two sticks together exactly right. In 
like manner, every norm of the structure 
of intellect and the pile of knowledge is 
fore-ordered in the kindergarten through 
artless habit, by the unerring methods of 
a master pre-eminently worthy of rever- 
ent study and scrupulous obedience. 
We have seen the simplicity and perfec- 
tion of this foundation-laying illustrated in 
the practice of harmony in colors. The 
little ones, with equally slight effort of their 
own, go on to the composition and effect 
of colors. Quite as easily they make the 
practical acquaintance of lines and sur- 
faces, with their contacts and intersec- 
tions; of squares and triangles, cubes 
and prisms, with every kind of angle 
and rectilinear form; of circle, sphere, 
cylinder and cone; and of all the dis- 
tinctions, combinations, analyzed con- 
tents, properties and powers of geomet- 
rical objects in the concrete. Any one 
who follows, for instance, the kinder- 
garten manual of cube-construction may 
perceive at once that the involution of 
powers and the extraction of roots, which 
not one teacher in twenty understands 
clearly as a theory, will open with ease 
and beauty on a mind as familiar, and 
as early familiar, with the dissected solid 
contents of a cube as with those of a doll 
or a toy. The nature of fractions has 
been learned by seeing, handling and 
making them long before the kinder- 
garten infant has formed an Arabic nu- 
meral, and these abstract mysteries, that 
hopelessly perplex nine mathematical pu- 
pils in ten, are concrete objects before his 
very eyes, analyzed and reconstructed a 
thousand times with his own hands. 
And, after all, one of the best results, 
as compared with the usual school-begun 
education, is a friendly fellowship with 
knowledge and instruction to start with, 
No prejudicial associations of irksome 
confinement and task-work, confusing 
mystery, antagonism, rebellion and mis- 
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chief, forestall and choke the ground 
which the teacher has to till. 

From these and other strong points in 
favor of the association of children under 
the special charge of professional experts 
a hasty and one-sided argument has been 
drawn in favor of the “phalanstery”’ plan. 
That the family. needs to be supplement- 
ed by society, and the offices of natural 
affection by those of professional and 
even mechanical skill, is equally clear 
for children and grown people; but it is 
no disparagement to parental discipline 
and the peculiar influences of home. 
Without the family, in fact, the kinder- 
garten in its proper, beneficent sense, 
could not be. In becoming the substi- 
tute of parents the kindergartner would 
necessarily fail to be their complement. 
Incapable by position of parental author- 
ity or responsibility, she would forfeit in 
the effort of discipline the persuasive and 
ductile faculty to which she is set apart 
by Froebel. The moral basis of life lies 
in the relation of dependence, submis- 
sion and reverence which is the cor- 
relative of parental responsibility, pow- 
er and love. “Other foundation can no 
man lay.” But for the structure to be 
reared thereon we need the wise master- 
builder and his trained craftsmen for all 
kinds of workmanship—in other words, 
the professions, religious, zsthetic, hy- 
gienic, social, scientific, etc. ; among which 
the kindergarten (partaking of them all) 
must occupy, if it is to be occupied, the 
critical position at the bottom, where the 
cornerstone is laid and every line and 
angle of the plan irrevocably set. 


It may be obvious to the judicious read- 
er that in reporting the opinions and argu- 
ments of our young kindergartner I have 
not done justice to her style. Unable to 
recall much of her artless expression, and 
mainly solicitous to develop fully her ideas, 
I have swelled her short, suggestive an- 
swers with my own literate leaven. But, 
wherever the language came from, the wis- 
dom it envelops was learned literally at the 
feet of a child, operating and explaining 
the methods and maxims she had derived 
from the master through his disciple. 
This brings me to the final remark: 
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that for the higher education of women I 
can imagine no post-graduate course 
more philosophical or half so fit, and for 
a feminine profession nothing but what 
is poor in dignity, utility and beautifying 
loveliness compared with the kinder- 
garten system of Friedrich Froebel. I 
have truthfully given an example in our 
young kindergartner, more convincing 
as well as suggestive of this double opin- 
ion than any theoretical inspection of the 
subject-matter. Yet consider what that 
subject-matter is. It is consummate hu- 
man horticulture, perfect as science and 
as art, according to the principles and 
methods of the great child-gardener him- 
self. It is to nourish and develop all the 
nobler germs of Nature from the tender- 
est stage, not merely with good inten- 
tions, but under minute instructions from 
that wonderful master of child-culture, 
whose profoundest critics have found 
nothing to correct and successors noth- 
ing to improve. It is to draw out the 
faculties in a spontaneous activity which 
is pure delight, and so prepare the best 
material and motive-power for future dis- 
cipline. It is to educate accurate percep- 
tion and initiate exact knowledge, open- — 
ing into all lines of art and science through 
familiar use of their simplest elementary 
forms, while training the constructive and 
practical faculties with the eye and hand 
to work together in correct method and 
with habitual ease and accuracy. Re- 
tracing every branch of philosophy and 
every kind of knowledge and art to the 
last analysis in its concrete rudiments, 
reconstructing their development in, with 
and for the virgin mind of infancy, and 
freed thus from the sophistical disguises 
and constrictive moulds of merely scho- 
lastic conception,—what philosophy can 
be so truly philosophic, so vital, and so 
nutritive to mind and soul ? 

As a profession its broad antithesis to 
school-teaching, already exhibited, sug- 
gests the highest womanliness and beau- 
ty. While other professions—and teach- 
ing not least—exercise a woman in un- 
womanly hardness and conflict, not to 
speak of intellectual disproportion, the 
kindergarten imperatively excludes ev- 
erything of the kind, and nourishes, on 
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the contrary, every bright and amiable 
faculty that can best qualify her to bless 
man, child and home with tutelary love 
in whatever capacity it may eventually 
be called for. Like Wordsworth’s Nature, 

Tis her privilege to lead 

From joy to joy. 
Swedenborg has a beautiful fancy of in- 
fant souls in heaven, growing wiser and 
greater in the fresh and delicate tissue 
and in the ravishing simplicity of infancy, 
without a touch of age, for ever. Grow- 
ing at once into a womanhood, a phi- 
losophy and a function profound as “‘an- 
other Nature,” the ideal kindergartner 
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becomes ‘“‘as a little child,” “greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” Her profes- 
sion is one that leads woman toward her 
normal destiny, as all others lead away 
from it—the only one in which she can 
unite the advantages of maiden inde- 
pendence with the best preparation and 
probability of wifehood. If I had the 
educating of ten thousand girls, I would 
give every one of them a year or two of 
thorough Froebelian training and prac- 
tice as the essential and dominant part 
of a womanly education, and as their one 
all-important accomplishment, whether 
for married or independent usefulness. 
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I1.—JERRY. 


* HERE'S two sides to this thing, 

but I believe folks mostly make 
up their minds there ain’t but one. It 
was only last night a fellow come in, 
ripe fora row. You've never happened 
to see an out-an’-out rough spillin’ over 
with fight, an’ bound to make something 
fly before he’s through? More used to 
bother us than do now; an’ it’s lucky, for 
the time when I could just take ’em up 
by the scruff o’ the neck an’ drop ’em 
out on the sidewalk, like you’d drop a 
strange cat, is pretty well over. But this 
fellow come in an’ sat a while, an’ I try- 
in’ to think just where I'd seen him, an’ 
couldn't, till he rose up with a sort of 


sneery smile, an’ then I minded well 


enough—in Sing-Sing, an’ the loom next 
to me. He went on so ’twas hard to 
make out if he was in earnest or not— 
how he remembered me in the times 
back, and the way I used to look, an’ 
how well set up I seemed to be now 
with my fine coat and good clothes all 
through, and just lickin’ my lips to think 
what a comfortable, easy go I was havin’, 
and a-chucklin’ to myself every time I 
told the life I’d led. 

“You're out there,’ says I, rising up 
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so sudden that he jumped — he thought, 
maybe, I'd hit him—‘yes, you’re out 
there. There’s many a one says I love 
to tell the story of my own life; and I 
tell you an’ them again there’s nothing I 
wouldn't do, if I could see my way clear, 
never to tell it more in this world. Do 
you suppose if a man was set up to his 
neck in a sewer, an’ kept there months 
an’ years, he’d be chucklin’ over it when 
he got out? Faith, not! He’d be apt to 
keep quiet, unless he saw some other fel- 
low stepping in the same place, an’ then, 
if he’d the heart of a grasshopper, he’d 
warn him off. Do you think I'll ever 
stop rememberin’ that there’s wellnigh 
thirty years o’ me life gone in deviltry, 
an’ no help for it, an’ the only comfort 
in thinkin’ that if I hadn’t been the dev- 
il’s own all that time I’d never know how 
to feel for them that’s in his clutch yet? 
He’s a tight grip on you, my friend, an’ 
many a one like you; an’ you'd better . 
come up and let every soul pray hard 
that you may know it for yourself.’ 
“He made for the door then, an’ won’t 
come back in a hurry. I know his kind. 
It’s a kind God don’t want, an’ the devil 
won’t have. God forgive me for sayin’ 
so, but you'd doit too, maybe, if you had 
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‘em to deal with an’ never could be just 
certain if they had a soul or not. I used 
to say they had, an’ must be worked over, 
an’ I don’t say now they haven't; only 
there’s others to spend your strength on, 
an’ I’ve had to learn to let these mostly 
alone. The Lord knows. He made’em, 
an’ maybe He'll find out a way after a 
while. But it’s a poor show for me to be 
doubtin’ about any human being, when 
I've got meself to remember.” 

Jerry was silent, and for a few mo- 
ments paced restlessly up and down the 
floor of the great room over the mission 
—a room which one day is to make a 
temporary home for some of the many 
who, if kept from old haunts for even a 
few days, would gain a strength attain- 
able in no other way. Now it is simply 
an unpartitioned space, far enough above 
the street to hold a little sense of quiet. 
Ivies run over the windows, and the 
cages of two pet mocking-birds are there 
—birds that flutter restlessly as the tall 
figure passes by, and chirp impatiently for 
recognition. It comes in a moment. The 
doors are opened, and the pretty creatures 
perch on his head and dive into his pock- 
ets for crumbs. Jerry's face clears. From 
some corner a wriggling meal-worm is 
produced and a mock quarrel begins, the 
birds making fierce little dashes, and se- 
curing it at last with a triumphant whis- 
tle, followed by a flood of clear, pure 
song. 

“There’s heaps o’ satisfaction in the 
creatures,” Jerry says as he returns them 
to the cages and sits down before them. 
““Many’s the time I come up here, ’most 
gone from tiredness in the meetings, an’ 
they rest me so I can go right at it again. 
I never knew I had a knack for ’em an’ 
could learn ’em anything till one was give 
me an’ I began of meself. It’s the same 
way with flowers. They're good friends 
o’ mine now, but it’s strange to meself to 
think o’ the years I hardly knew there 
was such a thing in the world. I can 
look back now an’ think how things were 
in Ireland, but I'd no sense of ‘em then. 
It was a pretty country, but me an’ mine 
had small business in it but to break the 








laws an’ then curse the makers of ‘em. 
You want to know all about it, an’ I'll 
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tell you now, for there'll never be a bet- 
ter time. 

““My father was a counterfeiter, and 
ran away from justice before ever I can 
remember him. There was a lot of us, 
an’ me they put with me grandmother. 
She was old an’ a devout Romanist, an’ 
many’s the time, when she was tellin’ her 
beads an’ kissin’ the floors for penance, 
I'd shy things at her, just to hear her 
curse an’ swear at me, an’ then back to 
her knees. I'd got well beyond her or 
anybody by the time I was thirteen. They 
let me run loose. I'd no schoolin’, and 
blows for meat an’ drink, till I wished 
meself dead many atime. I thought to 
get to my sister in America was near the 
same as Paradise, when they sent me to 
her, and for a while I ran errands an’ 
helped my brother-in-law. But I was tall 
of my years an’ strong, an’ had no fear 
for any man alive, an’ a born thief as 
well, that stealing came easy to; an’ 
soon I was in a den on Water street 
learnin’ to be a prize-fighter, an’ with a 
boat on the river for thievin’ at night. 
By this time I was nineteen, an’ I don’t 
suppose a bigger nuisance ever stepped 
above ground. I made good hauls, for 
the river-police didn’t amount to much 
then, an’ it was pretty easy to board a 
vessel an’ take what you pleased. The 
Fourth Ward belonged to my kind. It’s 
bad enough now, but it’s heaven to what 
it was fifteen years ago. 

“Now, I'd done enough to send me to 
prison forty times over, an’ knew it, but 
that didn’t make it any easier to go there 
for something I hadn't done. It was 
sworn on me by some that hated me an’ 
wanted me out o’ the way. Fifteen years 
in prison! That was the sentence, an’ I 
not twenty! That hour going up the 
river was the toughest I’d ever come to. 
I was mad with rage, but handcuffed and 
forced to keep quiet. - I was a mind to 
kill my keeper, an’ I marked him then. 
‘Wait,’ I said to myself: ‘I'll be even 
with you some day, if I have to hang for 
it.’ An’ when I put on the dress an’ 
they shut me in, I knocked me head 
ag’in the wall, an’ if I'd: dared would 
ha’ killed myself. Then I made up my 
mind I'd obey rules an’ see if I couldn't 
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get pardoned out; or maybe there'd 
come a chance of escape, an’ I set my 
mind toward that. I tried it for two 
years — learned to read, and had a pile 
of cheap novels they let us buy; and I 
learned carpet-weaving, an’ no one had 
a word to say ag’inst me. But then I 
grew weakly. I’d been used to the open 
air always, an’ the shut-in life told on 
me; an’ then I got ugly an’ thought it 
was no use; an’ then they punished me. 
Do you know what that is? It’s the 
leather collar, that holds and galls you, 
an’ you strapped up with your toes just 
touchin’; an’ it’s the shower-bath, that 
leaves you in a dead faint till another 
dash brings you out. I’ve stood it all, 
an’ cursed God while I did. I was des- 
perate: I would have killed the keeper, 
but I saw no chance out even if I did. 

“It was one Sunday morning: I’d been 
in prison five years. I dragged into the 
chapel and sat down. Then I heard a 
voice I knew, and looked up. There by 
the chaplain was a man I'd been on 
many a spree with—Orville Gardner. 
He stepped down off the platform. ‘My 
men,’ he says, ‘I’ve no right anywhere 
but among you, for I’ve been one of you 
in sin;’ an’ then he prayed, till there 
wasn’t a dry eye there but mine. I was 
ashamed to be seen cryin’, but I looked 


at him an’ wondered what had come to | 


him to make him so different. He said a 
verse that struck me, an’ when I got into 
my cell again I took down the Bible and 
began to hunt for it. I read a while till 
I found something that hit the Catholics, 
I thought, an’ I pitched it down an’ kick- 
ed it all round the cell. ‘The vile here- 
tics!’ I says: ‘that’s the way they show 
up Catholics, is it?’ It was the verse, 
‘Now the Spirit speaketh expressly that 
in the latter times some shall depart from 
the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits 
and doctrines of devils ; having their con- 
science seared with a hot iron ; forbidding 
to marry and commanding to abstain 
from meats which God hath created to 
be received with thanksgiving of them 
which believe and know the truth.’ 
“*T’'ll have a Catholic Bible,’ says I, 
‘an’ not this thing, that no decent Cath- 





olic ’d touch with a ten-foot pole ;’ an’ so 
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I got a Catholic Bible from the library, 
but it was pretty much the same, only 
more boxed up with notes. I read ’em 
both, an’ the more I read the more mis- 
erable I was. 

“T wanted to be different. I thought 
about the new look in Gardner's face. 
‘What makes it ?’ says I; ‘an’ if he’s dif- 
ferent, why can’t I be? Now, if I send 
for the priest he'll set me to doing pen- 
ance an’ sayin’ so many prayers, an’ 
such like; an’ the chaplain says I’m to 
be sorry for my sins an’ ask God to for- 
give me. Which is the way? I wonder.’ 

“You wouldn’t think I’d ha’ minded, 
but if ten thousand people had been in my 
cell I couldn’t ha’ felt worse about pray- 
in’. I kneeled down, blushin’ that hot 
as I'd hardly done in me life, and then 
up ag’in; an’ that’s the way it was three 
or four weeks, till I was just desperate. 
Then there come a night when I said 
I'd pray till some sense come to me, an’ 
if it didn’t I’d never pray again. I was 
weak an’ trembly. I seemed as if I could 
die easy enough, but I knelt there, and 
waited between the times I prayed: I 
wouldn’t stir from my knees. My eyes 
were shut: I was in an agony, an’ the 
sweat rollin’ from me face in big drops. 
Then, in a minute, somethin’ seemed to 
be by me. I heard a voice, or felt I 
heard one: ‘My son, thy sins, which 
are many, are forgiven.’ 

“To the day o’ me death I'll think I 
saw a light about me and smelled some- 
thing sweet as flowers in the cell. I did- 
n't k1.ow if I was alive or not. I shouted 
out, ‘Oh, praise God! praise God!’ 

“* Shut your noise,’ the guard said, go- 
ing by. ‘What's the matter?’ 

“*T’ve found Christ,’ I says: ‘my sins 
is forgiven.’ 

‘**T’ll report you,’ says he; an’ he took 
my number, but he didn’t report me. 

“Well, then, seein’ how it had come 
to me, I began to pray for others. I was 
quiet and content all the time, an’ be- 
lieved if it was good for me God 'd find 
a way to let me out o’ prison. I didn’t 
pray for it for two years, but just worked 
there, an’ many a one turned to a new 
life an’ stuck to it. 

‘Then at last come a pardon when I'd 
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been in seven years an’ six months just, 
an’ I went down to New York. 

“There was never a lonesomer man 
alive. I wouldn’t go back to the Fourth 
Ward, for fear I might be tempted, an’ 
I wandered round tryin’ for work, till 
one day I met a friend, an’ he took me 
to a lager-beer saloon. Lager beer had 
come up since I went up the river. I 
didn’t know it was any more hurt than 
root beer: they said it wasn’t. But that 
first night did for me. My head got in 
a buzz, an’ in a week or two I wanted 
something stronger. I got work in a hat- 
shop, an’ had good wages, but a strike 
come, an’ I led it an’ lost the place. It 
was war-time, an’ I went into the bounty 
business—a rascally business, too. Then 
I had a boat on the river again. I’d buy 
stolen goods of the sailors, an’ then make 
’em enlist for fear of being arrested, and 
I'd take the bounty. The end o’ the war 
stopped this, an’ then I stuck to the river, 
buying and selling smuggled goods, an’ 
paying all I could in counterfeit money. 
Do you remember when the Idaho burn- 
ed in the East River? Me an’ my part- 
ners rowed out—not to save life, but to 
rob— but when we saw them screamin’ 
in the water we turned to an’ helped 
them, though one in the boat said we’d 
make picking up coats an’ hats. Often 
an’ often I was shot at. Do you think I 
didn’t remember what I’d had given me, 
an’ how I'd lost it? I didn’t pray: I 
didn’t dare. I kept under liquor all the 
time to head off thinking, for I said God 
was done with me, an’ I was bound for 
hell, sure. 

“About this time, one night I’d gone 
over to Brooklyn very drunk—too drunk 
to do my share of the work—an’ as my 
partner boarded the ship we were after, 
I slipped and went under like a shot. 
An eddy carried me off, and the boat 
went another way. I knew I was drown- 
ing, for I went down twice, an’ I called 
on God, though I felt too mean to. It 
seemed as if I was lifted up and the boat 
brought to me: I got hold of it somehow. 
The water had sobered me. When I was 
in I knew, plain as if a voice spoke to 
me, ‘ You’ve been saved for the last time. 
Go out on that river again an’ you'll never 
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have another chance.’ I wasmad. I went 
home an’ drank an’ drank an’ drank. I 
was sodden with drink, an’ as awful-look- 
in’ a case—more so than you've ever 
laid eyes on. An’ oh the misery of 
me thoughts! It was the John Allen ex- 
citement then, an’ I'd heard the singing, 
an’ was sick with remembering, an’ yet 
drinkin’ day an’ night to drown it all. 

“A city missionary come in one day 
to the house on Cherry street I boarded 
in. He shied a bit when he saw me at 
the top of the stairs—a head like a mop 
an’ an old red shirt. He'd been pitched 
down stairs by fellows like me, an’ I'd 
ha’ done it myself once. I hung round 
while he went in a room, thinking may- 
be he could get me a job of honest work; 
an’ when he came out I told him so. He 
asked me out on the pavement. He said 
afterward I was that evil-looking he did- 
n’t know what I might do. But he took 
me straight along to the Howard Mis- 
sion, an’ there we had a long talk, an’ a 
gentleman wanted me to sign the pledge. 
‘It’s no use,’ says I: ‘I shall break it.’— 
‘Ask God to keep you from breaking it,’ 
he says. I thought a minute, an’ then I 
signed it an’ went home. My partner 
was there, an’ he laughed well when I 
told him. He had a bottle of gin in his 
hand that minute. ‘You,’ he says— 
‘you, here, drink.’ I took the glass 
and drank. ‘That's the last glass I'll 
ever take,’ says I.— Yes,’ says he, ‘till 
the next one.’ 

“I'd barely swallowed it when the mis- 
sionary came in. We went out together, 
an’ I told him I was dead broke an’ hun- 
gry, and would have to go on the river 
once more, anyhow. ‘Jerry,’ says he, 
‘before you shall ever do that again I'll 
take off this coat an’ pawn it. The coat 
was thin an’ old. I knew he was poor, 
an’ it went to my heart that he’d do that. 
He went away in a minute, an’ when he 
come back he brought me fifty cents. 
An’ he kept on helping. He followed 
me up day after day, an’ at last one 
night at his house, where he’d had me 
to tea an’ there was singing and praying 
afterward, I prayed myself once more, 
an’ believed I should be forgiven my 
wickedness. There wasn’t any shout- 
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in’ this time, but there was quiet and 
peace. 

“But it was a hard pull. I got work 
now an’ then, but more often not. An’ 
then everybody thought I was shammin’ 
for what I could get. I didn’t wonder, 
.an’ I helped it along by doin’ what you'd 
never believe—cavin’ in again. Three 
times I was drunk, an’ do you know what 
did it? Tobacco. That’s why I’m so 
down on tobacco now. Chew an’ smoke, 
an’ there’ll be a steady cravin’ for some- 
thing, an’ mostly it ends in whiskey. A 
man that honestly wants the Spirit of 
God in him has got to be clean, I tell 
you, inside an’ out. He’s got to shut 
down on all his old dirty tricks, or he’s 
gone. That's the way I found it. 

“I was married by this time to Maria, 
an’ she’s been God’s help from that day 
to this; an’ often an’ often we talked 
about some way to get at the poor souls 
in the Fourth Ward. We were doing 
days’ works, both of us, an’ poor. But 
we said, ‘Why have we been used to 
filth and nastiness, an’ all, if not so’s to 
help some out of it? And one day I 
had a sort of vision. I thought we had 
a house in the Fourth Ward, an’ a big 
bath, and a stream of people coming in. 
I washed ’em outside, an’ the Lord wash- 
ed ’em inside, an’ I cried, as I thought, 
‘Oh, if I could only do that for Jesus’ 
sake !’—' Do it for one, if you can’t for 
more,’ said Maria; an’ that’s the way we 
begun, in an old rookery of a house, in 
one room, an’ just a little sign hung out 
— HELPING HAND FOR MEN.’ . 

“You'd never believe how many that 
sign drew in. We did what we could, 
an’ when Thanksgivin’ Day come friends 
gave us a good dinner for all. Afterward 
there was a meeting, an’ it was so blessed 
we felt to say they should all come next 
night. From that day to this—first in the 
old building, an’ then in the new—there’s 
been a meeting every night in the year, 
an’ now it’s hundreds —yes, thousands 
—that can say the Water Street Mission 
was their help to a new life. Day an’ 
night we work—you know how. My life 
is going from me, but, living or dying, it’s 
the Lord’s. All these years He has held 
me, but I don’t know now but that I'd 
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have fallen again if I hadn’t been so 
busy holding on to others. An’ that’s the 
way to keep men: set them to work. The 
minute they say they’re sick of the old 
ways an’ turn round, start ’em to pull in 
somebody else. : When your soul is just 
on fire, longin’ to get hold of every poor 
wretch you see, there’s no time for your 
old tricks nor any wanting to try ’em 
again. I could talk a month, telling you 
of one an’ another that’s been here. Oh, 
there’s stories if one but knew 'em! An' 
not a day that you don’t know, for sure, 
that there ain’t a bummer in the Fourth 
Ward so low down but what the Lord 
can pick him out o’ the gutter an’ set 
him on his feet. That’s why I tell every- 
thing right out. I must. There’s times 
I’m dead sick of remembering it, but I 
have to do it; an’ them very times seem 
the ones that it helps most. An’ as long 
as tongue can move may I never be 
ashamed to tell what I’m saved from! 
“Do you know what some o’ the places 
are like I’ve herded in? They're hell on 
earth. You wonder sometimes why we 
don’t have more women here. I'll tell 
you. When a girl has come up, a dozen in 
a room all her life, what can she know of 
decency or cleanliness? An’ when she’s © 
down, she’s down, an’ no way to get her 
up, it seems. I puzzle and puzzle wy, 
but it’s only now an’ again you get ’em 
steady. There’s a hundred men that stay 
put, where one woman will; an’ what's the 
reason? Every child that has to begin 
that way is born 2 sin an’ Zosin, an’ steep- 
ed in nastiness an’ foulness from the very 
first day. An’ when it comes to hundreds 
an’ thousands of ’em down in these slums, 
an’ good men an’. women settin’ by with 
their eyes shut, it tears the heart in you to 
think of it all. What's one mission? It’s 
but a drop in the bucket. ‘Thy kingdom 
come.’ How’s it to come if every soul that 
wants it true doesn’t take hold an’ work, 
work, WORK for it? An’ the answer is 
sure. Oh, who knows it better than me? 
Tired and faint, an’ me life going from me 
the way it is, don’t I know it well that the 
Lord Jesus is waiting for what we'll do, 
an’ has His own word for me an’ all of 
us, ‘ Be it unto thee even as thou wilt’?” 
HELEN, CAMPBELL. 
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AWN TENNIS is an adaptation to 

the field of the venerable game of 
tennis, which was played in a covered 
court, and the legitimate descendant of 
which is the modern game of rackets. 
By some lexicographers the word “‘ten- 
nis”’ is derived from the French enzr— 
a very doubtful origin, unless we take it 
in the sense of holding on or continuing, 
since the object of the game is to keep 
the ball always in motion. Others de- 
rive it from Tennois, a town in the prov- 
ince of Champagne, where it is said the 
balls used in the game were first made. 
Those who delight to refer to the customs 
of the ancients as the source of all that is 
excellent find its origin among the Lyd- 
ians, whom Herodotus mentions as hav- 
ing devised a similar game to relieve the 


pressure of famine, and its analogies in |. 


the sgatprars of the Greeks and the Jz/a 
of the Romans. The first authentic no- 
tice of it, however, appears in the Arthu- 
rian romances and the earlier records of 
the Dark Ages, where it is described un- 
der the name of Zaume—so called by the 
French because in its early history it was 
played by striking the ball with the hand. 
In that metrical romance which contains 
the record of his accomplishments and 
feats of valor Sir Tristram is said to have 
excelled every one in running, jumping, 
“playing at paume, shootyng and castyng 
of the barre.” 

Among the French it has been in great 
vogue from the earliest times until the 
present day. In his comprehensive work 
on the Sports and Pastimes of the Eng- 
lish People, Strutt avers that ‘during the 
reign of Charles V. it was exceedingly 
fashionable in France, being played by 
the nobility for large sums of money; 
and when they had lost all they had 
about them, they would sometimes pledge 
a part of their wearing apparel rather than 
give up the pursuit of the game.”” Accord- 
ing to an old historian, the duke of Bur- 
gundy having lost sixty francs at tennis 


with the duke of Bourbon and others, 
Vor. XXV.—47 





“and not having money enough to pay 
them, gave his girdle as a pledge for the 
remainder; and shortly after he left the 
same girdle with the comte d’Eu for eighty 
francs, which he also lost at tennis.” 

When the ambassadors of the Dauphin 
brought to England the response of their 
master to King Henry’s claim to certain 
dukedoms in France, they emphasized 
the scornful refusal of the French prince 
by presenting some tennis- balls as a 
“tun of treasure :” 


King Henry. What treasure, uncle ? 
Exeter. Tennis-balls, my liege. 
King Hen. We are glad the Dauphin is so pleas- 
ant with us ; 
His present and your pains we thank you for; 
When we have match’d our rackets to these dadls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Henry V., Act I., Scene 2. 


The game was introduced into England 
about the year 1222, the sixth of King 
Henry III. It quickly became popular 
with the nobility and gentry. Henry V. 
was a most skilful player, but Henry VII. 
appears to have been less expert. Ina 
manuscript register of his expenditure in 
the thirteenth year of his reign occurs the 
following entry : “/¢em, for the king’s loss 
at tennis, thirteen pence; for the loss 
of balls, three pence.” His son, Henry 
VIII., however, redeemed the royal rep- 
utation by acquiring a proficiency which 
few of his contemporaries could rival. 
According to the historian Hall, the king’s 
fondness for the game being observed by 
“certayne craftie persons about him, they 
brought in Frenchmen and Lombards to 
make wagers with him, but when he per- 
ceyved their crafte he eschued the com- 
pany and let them go.” He was not in- 
duced, however, by the baseness of these 
foreign gentlemen to give up the amuse- 
ment, for the same historian writes that 
in the twelfth year of his reign, during 
a visit of the emperor Maximilian, King 
Henry took him for his partner against 
the prince of Orange and the marquis of 
Bradenborow. “The earl of Devonshire 
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stopped on the prince’s side and the Lord 
Edmond on the other side, and they de- 
parted even-handed on both sides after 
eleven games fully played.” James I. was 
too bookish a man to care for athletic ex- 
ercise, and there is no record of his ever 
having wielded a racket, but he speaks of 
the sport with praise, and recommends 
it to his son as an exercise befitting a 
prince. Both Charles I. and Charles II. 
were lovers of the sport, and the latter is 
said to have first introduced costumes in 
which to play it. 

Throughout the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
game was very generally practised by the 
nobility and gentry of England, who ap- 
pear never to have lost their fondness for 
it. Its peculiar phraseology acquired the 
force of proverbs, notable among which 
is John Heywood’s maxim: ‘Thou hast 
stricken the ball under the line ’’—mean- 
ing, “ You have failed in your purpose.” 

After the fourteenth century the naked 
hand, with which until then the game had 
been played, was protected by a strong 
glove or bound with tendons and thongs 
to make the rebound of the ball more 
forcible. From these the transition in 
the fifteenth century to a light bat was 
natural, and since that time the racket 
has always been used. 

During the period mentioned above 
tennis was always played in a covered 
court constructed for the purpose. The 
only authority for supposing that it was 
ever played in any other place is the en- 
try in the registry of the expenditure of 
Henry VII. of threepence for the king’s 
loss of balls, from which it has been 
argued that the game must have been 
played in the field, since to lose balls in 
a covered court is plainly impossible. A 
better explanation of the passage seems 
to be that the loss of balls was due to 
their being thrown so high that they fell 
out of the building or became concealed 
in some of the galleries with which the 
tennis-court of that day was filled. At 
all events, there is no other record of its 
having been played in the field until at 

a recent date, when under the name of 
“lawn tennis” it abandoned the close at- 
mosphere of the court for the fresh out- 
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door air, leaving rackets to be its court 
successor. 


The game of lawn tennis is played in 
a rectangular court seventy -eight feet 
long and thirty or thirty-six feet broad, 
according to whether it is to be used for 
single- or double-handed games. A space 
on the lawn large enough to contain these 
dimensions must be chosen, and the court 
marked out either by grass lines grown 
longer than the grass in and out of the 
court, or by lime lines carefully drawn, 
or by tape held down by pins. Of these 
methods the lime is much to be prefer- 
red, since the grass mark is at the best 
indistinct, and a tape line is liable to 
break or trip the player. The court it- 
self may be made of turf rolled so 
smoothly that there shall be nothing to 
prevent the natural bounce of the ball, 
or it may be constructed of asphalt or 
planking. 

The boundary-lines having been drawn, 
the court is divided lengthwise by a line 
drawn through the middle, and into equal 
sub-courts by a net stretched at right an- 
gles across it. The sub-courts are in turn 
partitioned by lines running parallel with 
the net, equidistant from it and the ends 
of the court. - The latter are known as 
the dase, and the former as the service, 
lines of their respective courts. The ap- 
pearance of the whole court when thus 
marked out is shown by the following 
diagram: 
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The net is made of woven white cord, 
and upon its upper line should be fas- 
tened tassels of variegated colors, both. 
to make a pleasing contrast and to as- 
sist the player by enabling him to carry 
the top of the net in his eye. In a court 
intended for single-handed games the 
net is thirty-three feet in length, and for 
double forty-two feet, so that in both 
cases it extends beyond the side-lines of 
the court. It is supported by posts six to 
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ten feet in height, kept upright by guy- 
ropes, which are attached to large wood- 
en pins. The height of the net, the lower 
border of which always reaches to the 
ground, is in proportion to the size of 
the court, the proper elevation for a sin- 
gle game being three feet in the middle, 
in a double game four feet, and in both 
instances four and three-fourths feet at 
the posts. A nice adjustment of the net 
is of the first importance, and nothing is 
more difficult than to fix upon an elevation 
agreeable to all the players. A low net 
renders the play as easy as a high one 
makes it difficult, and one who has been 
accustomed to the former is embarrassed 
when he encounters the latter. The only 
way of obviating the difficulty is to deter- 
mine the height by reference to the estab- 
lished rules of the game, without regard to 
the predilections of the different players. 

Although the sizes of the court as stated 
have been found the most convenient, it 
may be enlarged or reduced to accom- 
modate the number of the players or to 
suit the space which is most available. 
Indeed, a smaller court is better adapted 
for young players or any who do not de- 
sire very active exercise. 

The racket or bat used is an oval band 
of wood six or eight inches in diameter, 
dovetailed into a handle. The latter, 
which is usually from eighteen to twen- 
ty-four inches long, is made of wood un- 
covered or encased in cork, kid or cane, 
Across the oval band, to form the stri- 
king part of the racket, catgut is tightly 
stretched in single or double fold—a dou- 
ble-strung racket enabling the player to 
make certain twisting strokes which with 
one singly strung are almost impossible. 
Rackets are of English, French or Amer- 
ican manufacture. Until this season the 
English have been very superior to those 
made here, but I have recently seen some 
of home manufacture which are fully as 
good, as regards both stringing and bal- 
ance, as any imported from abroad. The 
weight is a matter of taste. I have found 
a light one more serviceable for all man- 
ner of strokes, but a heavy racket is cer- 
tainly more effective in volleying and in 
dropping the ball at the net. 

The balls, which are about two and a 
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quarter inches in ‘diameter and a little 
less than two ounces in weight, are made 
of rubber covered with English felting or 
with flannel, chamois, canvas or cloth. 

Lawn tennis may be played by two, 
four or six persons. I have never seen 
a game in which more than two players 
were engaged on each side, but there is 
nothing in its character to prevent an in- 
creased force, provided the court is en- 
larged proportionally. A most interest- 
ing contest might be had in a larger 
court than those described with three 
players on a side, every one of whom 
has his particular work and an allotted 
space in his court to cover. 

A game is begun by tossing up a racket 
for choice of court or service. The win- 
ner of the toss elects, and thereupon the 
players take their positions in the oppo- 
site courts. The one who has the first 
service becomes the hand-in. Standing 
on the base-line of his court, on either 
side of the middle line, he bats or serves 
the ball into the inner and diagonally- 
opposite section of his adversary’s court. 
A failure to do this, either by striking or 
not reaching the net, or by driving the 
ball so hard that it falls outside of the 
limits of the whole opposite court, puts 
his hand out. A failure from any other 
cause is a fault, two of which in succes- 
sion make the same result. If his first 
stroke is successful, his adversary must 
return the ball from its first bounce, so 
that it shall go over the net into any part 
of the court opposite. A failure counts 
one for the hand-in, who then changes 
to the other side of the middle line, and 
serves again. But if the stroke is good 
the serving party must return the ball, 
either from the fly or first bounce, or be 
hand-out. If he succeeds in returning it, 
but his adversary fails to send it back, 
he has scored again. When from any 
of the causes mentioned the server is put 
out, his opponent becomes hand-in, and 
the game goes on in the way I have de- 
scribed. From this account it will be 
seen that no score can be made but by 
the hand-in, and that the efforts of the 
hand-out must be directed toward put- 
ting his adversary out and himself in as 
quickly as. possible. It will also be seen 
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that the score is made only by the failure 
of his opponent properly to return the ball 
which the hand-in has served. 

In this way of playing the game the 
full score is fifteen, and the method of 
keeping it is as follows: When one side 
has scored, but the other has not, the 
former is one, two or more, as the case 
may be, and the latter is said to be “low.” 
The score thenruns “one low,” “two low,” 
etc. When both sides have counted the 
score is made by prefixing the number 
which the hand-in has made to that made 
by the hand-out, as “three two,” “three 
one,” etc. If the sides are even the score 
runs “two all,” ‘three all,” as may be the 
case. When “fourteen all” is reached 
the score goes back one point to “ thir- 
teen all;”’ so that to win two points must 
be made by one of the players before his 
opponent has counted again. 

Another method of playing the game 
differs from that already described only 
in the alternation of the service, the sys- 
tem of counting the score and the result 
of striking the net on the first stroke. By 
this method a game consists of a set of 
five innings, of which the winner must 
make three. The choice of courts or 
service having been determined as be- 
fore, the hand-in begins to serve. Un- 
like the old game, a failure to drive the 
ball over the net on the first stroke does 
not put the hand out, but counts only as 
one fault. Two faults from any cause 
count one for his adversary, but the ser- 
ver remains hand-in until the set is fin- 
ished. The essential difference between 
this method and that first described is, 
that in the old game a score can be made 
only by the hand-in, but here it may be 
made either by the hand-in or the hand- 
out, the latter counting by the failure of 
the former properly to serve or return the 
ball. When an inning is finished the op- 
posing player becomes hand-in, and an- 
other inning having been gone through, 
the service returns to the one who began, 

and soon until the set is completed. The 
.score of an inning consists of four points. 
The first count is “fifteen,’’ the second 
“thirty,” the third “forty” and the last 
“fifty.” If the sides are “forty all,” the 
score returns to douce, which means that 
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to win two points must be scored by one 
player before his opponent counts again. 
The next count after douce is “ vantage,” 
and then “game.”” When one player is 
vantage, and his adversary makes a point, 
the score returns to douce. 

The advantages of playing the game in 
this way consist in the greater facility in 
serving the ball which the player acquires 
by remaining hand-in for an inning at a 
time, and in reckoning only as a fault 
the failure to drive the ball over the net 
on the first stroke—a mischance which 
is very likely to happen. 

The descriptions I have given apply 
only to games in which but one player 
on a side is engaged. When there are 
more than one, the whole side must be 
put out before the other is hand-in, ex- 
cept that a failure in the first service puts 
the whole side out. In the new game 
one of the players serves for his side 
through an inning, and when that is fin- 
ished the service goes to a player on the 
opposite side. His inning over, the'ser- 
vice returns to the player on the other 
side who has not already served. When 
the game is well played the faults we 
have described rarely occur, and the ball 
is kept moving continually from one side 
to the other until some fatal error is made. 

Much difference of opinion exists as to 
the secret of success in the game. Does it 
lie in the service or in the return? Many 
players who are skilful in serving are in- 
expert in returning; while, on the other 
hand, one whose return is irresistible 
serves the ball so unsuccessfully that he 
accomplishes nothing. In my opinion, 
success lies not in a special proficiency 
with one or the other, but in a thorough 
mastery of both. The service may be 
made in many different ways, all of 
which the player should understand so 
well that he can change them at his 
pleasure, and by so doing disappoint the 
expectations of his opponent. A uniform 
service is never very effective, for, know- 
ing just what to expect, the adversary 
finds but little difficulty in returning it. 
On the other hand, nothing is so discon- 
certing as to receive a service of one sort 
when you anticipate one altogether dif- 
ferent. The service is called over-hand 
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when the ball is above the shoulder when 
struck by the racket, and unader-hand 
when it is below it. The former is much 
easier to execute than the latter, and is 
considered so irregular that in some clubs 
it is forbidden by the rules. The ball may 
be served slowly or swiftly, and in a 
straight line or with an inner or outer 
twist.. To one unused to it, a swift ser- 
vice is so difficult to return that a game 
may be finished without allowing the 
adversary to score a point. A twisting 
service is most deceptive. Just as the 
ball strikes the ground and the player is 
preparing to return it, it bounces away 
from his racket or curves toward him so 
sharply that it eludes his stroke. 

The return may be high or low and 
slow or swift. If your opponent is near 
his net, it may be well to lift the ball so 
high that it will be out of his reach, but 
at the same time the risk is run of its 
going out of the court altogether. The 
object of the return is to place the ball 
where your opponent will find its return 
most difficult. The intelligent player, 
perceiving the position of his adversary, 
will drive the ball swiftly, and so low 
that it skims the top of the net into that 
part of the opposite court where the other 
side least expects it to go or is least likely 
to reach it; or by a gentle stroke he will 
drop it just over the net or hit it sideways 
across the court. As a general rule, a 
low swift return is most effective, for, 
unless the adversary is very alert, the 
ball will be upon him before he has had 
time to prepare. Of course in returning 
so swiftly the chances of making a fault, 
or worse, are multiplied, but at the same 
time the probabilities of scoring a point 
are greatly increased. The skilful player 
will be master of all sorts of return, and 
will use them as the emergencies of the 
game require. 

Other strokes of great utility are the 
volley, half-volley and the left-handed 
and back-handed. In volleying, the ball 
is struck by the racket from the fly—in 
the half-volley, from a very low bound. 
The left-handed ‘stroke is useful when 
the ball is returned on the left, and the 
back-handed when it strikes just in front 
of the player or a little to one side. To 
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volley the service is not allowed, but in 
every other case the volley may be used 


‘at the discretion of the player, and for a 


high ball it is always effective. 

In the double-handed game one player 
on each side stands at the net, while the 
other covers the rear of his court. The 
net-player must be very alert. His duty 
consists chiefly in stopping the ball at 
the net, and in volleying it into the safest 
part of the opposite court. A very pret- 
ty play is made by putting the racket 
over the net to arrest the ball before it 
reaches it. But in executing such a 
stroke the utmost pains must be taken 
to avoid striking the net with the body 
or the racket, either of which will put the 
hand out or count one for the enemy, ac- 
cording to the method of play. 


“But what are the merits of this game?” 
the reader now asks. It is healthful, be- 
cause the exercise which it affords is dis- 
tributed through the whole body. In play- 
ing it we run, jump, bend forward, back- 
ward, sideways, and use the arms, legs, 
wrists and hands continually. If one 
wishes vigorous exercise, he can obtain 
it by playing energetically, or he can 
have a little gymnastic training by play- 
ing it gravely. The play of the game is 
elastic enough to suit the athletic wants 
of every one. 

It is interesting and absorbing, not only 
to the player, but also to the spectator. 
Unlike croquet, cricket or baseball, idling 
is impossible. No one ever falls asleep 
in a game of tennis for lack of something 
todo. The spectator also who watches - 
a game, even if he does not fully un- 
derstand it, is amused by the animated 
movements of the players and by the 
skill with which they make the various 
strokes. But it is by no means difficult 
to comprehend, even for one who sees 
it for the first time. A moment's atten- 
tion gives an insight into the game suf- 
ficient to enjoy it. The boundary-lines 
show the limits beyond which the ball 
must not pass; the inner sections of the 
courts indicate the places where the 
ball must be served by the player whose 
hand is in; while the consequence of a 
failure to return the ball over the net 
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within the lines of the opposite court sug- 
gests the alternation of the service and 
the method of counting the score. 

It is inexpensive. Of course, in this 
respect much depends upon the taste 
of the player. He may purchase costly 
rackets and posts richly ornamented, or 
plain staffs and bats that are less expen- 
sive, but quite as serviceable. The cost 
of net and balls, too, is inconsiderable. 
Moreover, an equipment, once obtained, 
will last for several years. By keeping 
the rackets in a press the tension of the 
catgut will be preserved, and if at night- 
fall the net is taken from the posts and 
protected from exposure to dew and rain, 
its appearance at the end of several sea- 
sons will be as fresh and its strength as 
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great as when first obtained. In this 
respect how favorable a contrast does 
tennis make to its lawn rival, croquet! 
What is more horrible, and yet more 
familiar, than a croquet - ground litter- 
ed with pieces of fractured mallets and 
balls and disfigured with twisted hoops? 
What is more tantalizing than having the 
handle of your mallet break under a 
sharp stroke or seeing its head take flight 
to a remote corner of the field, arrested 
perhaps in its airy passage by the skull 
of an unsuspecting opponent? And if 
the mallet remains whole, are you not 
always crushing your foot or liable to so 
crack or clip the ball as to impart a dif- 
ferent direction from that which you in- 
tend? DELANCEY NICOLL. 








HAVE glanced cursorily, in a previ- 
ous paper, at the picture of woman’s 
life in Germany.* The companion-piece 
presents a striking contrast. The diverg- 
ing paths that draw the brother and sister 
apart so early lead, in the one case, over 
the mountain-heights of freedom—in the 
other, they turn into the kitchen-garden. 

But when I speak of freedom I do so 
comparatively. The German youth, start- 
ed upon his life-work in earnest, spurred 
here, reined there, harnessed and held on 
all sides, forced to his task by a whole 
body of masters with the imperial gov- 
ernment to back them, and given the al- 
ternative of success in it or three years’ 
service in the ranks, would hardly call 
himself a freeman. Nevertheless, I stand 
to my comparison, for everything must be 
judged relatively. The Germans believe 
in compulsion : lofty theories of personal 
liberty find small favor with them. “I 
command, and you obey,” is the prin- 
ciple, and the controlling forces of edu- 
cational, military, civil and social insti- 
tutions co-operate for the subjection of 
* Lippincott’s Magazine, September, 1879. 
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the individual. The lesson of obedience 
is learned early and thoroughly. “The 
tutelage of women ends with their lives: 
with men it endures through the school- 
life, the college life, the military life, and 
then the subjected steps over into the 
ranks of the subjectors. 

Naturally, he does not fail to use his 
opportunities. The man who remembers 
nothing but constraint from a babyhood 
begun in splints, and whose novitiate 
has ended in the Prussian army, knows 
how to command, and to prize the priv- 
ilege. The figure is no hyperbole. The 
German infant is presented to the world 
from the outset in an aspect prophetic of 
its future experiences. You hear that a 
little wayfarer has entered upon its jour- 
neyings: you look instinctively for the 
helpless but struggling epitome of hu- 
manity you have been accustomed to 
see. Lo! a stiff little package is handed 
out to you, held bolt upright, bound to a 
sort of splint, and bandaged, arms down, 
up to its very chin. To see a week-old 
baby standing in an attitude of enforced 
quiescence before you, blinking at you 
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dumbly, inspires a sensation akin to awe. 
You are conscious that this creature has 
no more in common with the traditional 
baby than a plaster cast of a child would 
have. You wonder vaguely where are 
the soft, surrounding cares that belong 
to its feeble existence. Collect yourself: 
this is a member of a busy and preoccu- 
pied community. Such sentimentality is 
quite out of place in connection with it. 

The picture is typical ; it shadows forth 
the history. Further observation of the 
evolving being will disclose to you the 
phases of a stoical and self-contained 
career. No anxious mother follows the 
steps of this little wrestler with life’s prob- 
lems. A vicarious maternity, it is true, 
environs him in the persons of his bro- 
thers and sisters and juvenile compan- 
ions; but this is all. In this primitive so- 
ciety he finds his level early, measures 
himself against the forces around him, 
and acquires the secret of their relation 
to his own power. He makes acquaint- 
ance with the inevitable, learns to sub- 
mit without tears, to endure without pro- 
test, ceases to require the moon; and, 
living in a world of feeble creatures like 
himself, upon whom it is idle to make 
extravagant demands, and from whom 
it is unwise to expect divine forbearance, 
he obtains a measure of practical wisdom 
and steady self-control that fits him well 
for the struggle before him. 

Watch him in his bare arms in mid- 
winter dragging his clumsy sled across 
the snow, and you will see something 
of the stuff that isin him. No rippling 
laughter, no ecstatic shout, breaks from 
his lips; but there is a significance in his 
movements, nevertheless, not to be mis- 
taken: he has begun-to play with grave, 
deliberate purpose, and he will play that 
play out to the end, though the Deluge 
come again. 

His satisfaction in the performance 
gradually diffuses itself through his be- 
ing: it radiates from him, it surrounds 
him like an atmosphere. Obstacles arise 
and multiply. They do not daunt that ada- 
mantine patience. Watch him through 
the length of a summer day, and you will 
probably hear no sound of strife or vio- 
lence: that tranquil mind is seldom rous- 
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ed to anger. If he is roused, however, 
if he feels himself wronged, he tells his 
fellow of it roundly in plainest phrase. 
There is no mincing of the matter. After 
an exchange of very personal remarks, 
made with absolute candor and calm- 
ness, they proceed amicably with their 
diversion. 

The child is father to the man. Twen- 
ty-five years hence you will still find him 
taking his pleasure gravely: the same 
stoical indifference to opposing influences 
distinguishes him, the same impenetrable 
phlegm characterizes his actions. You 
may see him placidly sipping his beer in 
his beer-garden, and chatting impertur- 
bably with his friends, while a brisk rain 
pelts him or a brisker wind nips his ears. 
Or you may find him at his daily task, 
working slowly as if he had eternity be- 
fore him, yet with that steadiness that 
suggests the images of Fate, Time, Death, 
etc. Or you may chance upon him set- 
tling a difference with an acquaintance, 
talking freely for the benefit of all who 
care to hear, and frankly, that there 
may be no mistake about his mean- 
ing ; yet seldom menacing, never violent, 
rarely, indeed, enforcing word with blow. 
And you have always the same type. 
Resolute, patient, thorough, constant, 
courageous, calm, outspoken, scant of 
courtesy, and with a deliberation that an 
engine’s whistle would not hasten, he 
goes his way—laughing at small ills, 
scorning delicate distresses, and giving 
the measure that he is willing to take. 

During his school and college days he 
learns, among other things, how to learn ; 
he acquires mental habits of thorough- 
ness and concentration; his mind be- 
comes disciplined, his understanding 
strengthened, his memory powerfully de- 
veloped and enriched. A student, he 
seeks the practical illustration of his 
knowledge both in Art and Nature; he 
makes his foot-journeys down the Rhine 
and into the Hartz; he learns to endure 
fatigue, even hardship; he sees Nature 
face to face ; the monuments of medizval 
Art are about him; he visits the scenes 
of mighty deeds and peoples the present 
with the dvamatis persone of the past. 

The school life is a happy one to every 
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well-conditioned mind. Conducted upon 
the most rational plan, superintended with 
genuine zeal, and even enthusiasm, it 
must be a dull and indifferent soul in- 
deed that fails to catch the contagion of 
its ardent spirit. There is no question 
of free agency, however, in the matter. 
The lad is there to study, and. study he 
must. The jurisdiction of the master fol- 
lows him to his dwelling, and watches 
and controls him there—takes note of 
his outgoings and his incomings, gathers 
his whole life under strictest supervision. 
Does he appear averse to studious and 
systematic habits, over-fond of social pas- 
times and holiday sports, his wary warder 
marks and deals with the truant impulse. 
It is the business of the director and of 
every teacher who instructs him—and 
there are always many in the German 
schools —to see that he makes good 
progress; and these faithful guardians 
do their duty well. He is spurred on all 
sides: if he lags, extra hours and work 
are given him; if he fail at the examina- 
tion, another year is allowed him to.try 
again; if he still fail, then the state ad- 
ministers his punishment: he is enrolled 
as acommon soldier, while his successful 
comrade serves his one year only, with 
all the privileges of the Fretwilliger. 

The German boy must go to school, 
and must learn when he gets there. Af- 
ter this the university life is a snare to 
him: its freedom finds him unprepared. 
It begins with a period of revel and 
excess. The students of Bonn, for ex- 
ample, are a spectacle to behold: their 
faces are so scarred and disfigured by 
seams and scratches from their daily 
duels as to be disgusting. These are 
accounted ‘“‘honorable scars,” pledges 
of valor and honor: the faces are kept 
clean shaven to display them. 

At twenty years of age the German 
youth becomes a soldier. But wait: 
he must first procure his certificate of 
church - membership. Every German 
must be a soldier, and every soldier 
must pay at least outward homage to 
some Church or creed. In this new sit- 
uation the lessons of obedience, of ex- 
actness, of self- restraint, are confirmed. 
But the young soldier learns more than 
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this: he learns to understand men and 
things. His eyes are opened by prac- 
tical experience; his mind is broaden- 
ed; his prejudices are softened, his sym- 
pathies enlarged and drawn into. new 
channels. In the bearing of his supe- 
riors he reads a daily revelation. That 
noble development, that lofty and dis- 
ciplined mien, open new vistas to him, 
In the lives ‘of his inferiors he discerns 
under all modifications the strong traits 
that nerve his own breast—the silent en- 
durance, the unflinching perseverance, 
the devotion to duty so dear to the Teu- 
tonic heart. He finds also the blunder- 
ing candor and the deep- planted social 
instincts that knit all Germany together 
in the bond of a common brotherhood. 

Imperial Germany is a nation of sol- 
diers: the military stamp is impressed 
upon the whole people. Every man car- 
ries himself erect and steps firmly. There 
is a look about him that seems to sug- 
gest the possibilities before him. “I am 
ready,” he seems to say, “to shoulder my 
musket at short notice.” Germany is, 
in point of fact, a great camp, prepared 
at any moment to leap to her feet and 
grapple with a foe. Enthusiasm is not 
allowed to flag. Every two years she has 
a grand Mandévre, when her forces are 
gathered to resist a possible enemy. Ev- 
ery preparation is then made that would 
be necessary in case of an imminent con- 
flict. The chiefs draw a plan with their 
best skill: their subordinates carry it out 
with their utmost energy. In the Manévre 
of '76 the foe was supposed to have enter- 
ed at the seaboard and penetrated some 
distance into the country before being 
met. The manner in which he was sub- 
sequently repulsed and expelled was high- 
ly commended by the emperor. The glo- 
ry won in these rnock-battles is consider- 
able. The royal family is often present 
at them: even the Kaiser himself is a 
frequent spectator. The German ‘army 
exhibits an imposing array of bodily 
strength and beauty. In some depart- 
ments the troops are chosen for their 
physical proportions, and they are truly 
very splendid specimens of men. The 
Prussian officer presents to you “a front 
of Jove;” he carries himself like a god; 
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his heel spurns the earth. Splendid in 
outward show, instinct with the dignity 
and importance of his station, he walks 
the streets a giant among Liliputians. 
One is angry that there is aught to spoil 
the vision, but the honest chronicler must 
record that this impressive presence is 
disfigured and rendered wellnigh ridicu- 
lous by vanity. Insufferable self-conceit 
and arrogance deface and belittle it. 
The explanation of this is not difficult 
to find. A soldier’s life in time of peace 
is apt to engender petty vices. But, be- 
sides this, there is much in his situation 
to inflame self-love and exaggerate per- 
sonal importance. The German army 
has always been largely officered from 
the ranks of the gentry, commerce and 
the professions generally being esteemed 
wholly plebeian callings. It has there- 
fore an hereditary social prestige. And 
this is not the whole story, though it is 
much in a country where rank is regard- 
ed with superstitious veneration. Ger- 
many owes much to her soldiers: she 
has been led to victory and crowned with 
greatness by them. To them she looks 
for the conservation of that greatness, for 
the devoted service that any day she may 
require. Her position is a critical one. 
Under her great leader her army is her 
hope. Honored, adulated, petted by fair 
women, welcomed and courted every- 
where, the German warrior has peculiar 
temptations. He suffers, too, in common 
with his whole Fatherland, from sudden 
exaltation. Germany still finds it hard 
to curb her swelling pride: her challenge 
to the spectators’ applause still smacks of 
the highway. What wonder, then, that 
in the case of her heroes the sentiment 
should be even more active! But while 
one marks the cause and suggests the 
extenuation, the fact remains—a perpet- 
ual provocation to regret or ridicule. 
This dashing trooper, this superb im- 
perious being, is also a farnous lady- 
killer: his successes on this other field 
are marked by carnage that rivals Metz 
or Sedan. Yet that very gallantry, upon 
whose high-bred grace he plumes him- 
self so complacently, seems to a finer 
sense little less than presumption. The 
grand obeisance, the flourish of speech, 
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cannot conceal the cold and flippant 
egotism that informs them. The-flimsy 
assumption of respect becomes even of- 
fensive, contradicted by a tone whose su- 
perciliousness rings with self- assertion. 
For a battle - field, a parade, a show, to 
adorn the street and ball-room, and to 
do the perilous, deadly work of war, all 
hail to the German soldier! but in the 
humbler character of gentleman, heresy 
though I utter, I fear he must give place 
to many a plainer figure. 

The Teuton on his own soil is a bun- 
gling workman and a leisurely trades- 
man: he shuts up his shop at dinner- 
time, and turns a customer out of doors 
who ventures to disturb him at the sa- 
cred rite. If you should wish to make a 
purchase or give an order, you time your 
errand with due regard to his gastronom- 
ical exercises: then you go in and ring a 
bell, and stand humbly in an entry and 
wait until he pleases to come and serve 
you. 

One passes by a natural sequence from 
this point to a question of morals. Much 
has been alleged and denied as to the 
boasted honesty of the Germans; and 
truly this is a quality in which, as in the 
case of its antithesis, it would be bold for 
any people to claim a monopoly. My 
own experience is that German trades- 
men will take you in as willingly, if not 
as neatly, as their brethren whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. A cynic might 
even refer their want of skill in this de- _ 
partment less to intrinsic virtue than in- 
herent clumsiness. - But while tradesmen 
will cheat, and women and children, in 
common with other subject races, will, 
let us say, prevaricate, one must admit 
that honesty is a term of broader signifi- 
cance than can be met by facts like these. 
The old adage, ‘What everybody says 
must be true,” while rather a sweeping 
assertion, has a grain. of gold in it, and 
the verdict of the world for so many 
years appears to me only a just tribute to 
a very sincere people. There is nothing 
of the humbug about the Teuton ; he hates 
and scorns sham; what he does he does 
with earnestness and sincerity. Quacks 
are at a discount in Germany: the bril- 
liant impostor had best go elsewhere. 
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He may dazzle with triumphant success 
for an hour, but, the mask once penetra- 
ted, let him look out. Germans are hard 
workers themselves, very reverent of the 
requirements of Art and of all knowledge ; 
no pretence is made that is not justified 
by a clear and laboriously-attested claim: 
hence they look to see the claims of others 
made good. Scant grace is given to the 
charlatan: it is a character that arouses 
all the dormant power of resistance in 
the Teuton’s breast. He hates a cheat; 
that is, a real cheat: an honest cheat, as 
one may say, he may manage to endure. 

Persevering work and study confer the 
highest title to applause in Germany. 
Native talent, greatly as it is admired, 
commands less ready sympathy and en- 
couragement. It arouses wonder, even 
delight, but the German heart leaps to 
the achievement wrought by patient toil. 
Germans will sit for hours listening with 
rapt attention to the labored performance 
of a musical student stumbling and blun- 
dering through some difficult composition 
as yet far beyond his skill to interpret ac- 
curately, and you will not be able to de- 
tect a single sign of impatience. The 
timid, hesitating, awkward hand, the in- 
terrupted strain, the marred effect, are 





powerless to disturb them. There is 
something in the honest effort as grateful 
to the Teuton, it would seem, as the most 
finished performance. Perhaps, also, that 
finer musical sense, that cultured instinct, 
inborn, hereditary and trained from the 
outset by every developing agent, en- 
ables him to grasp the complete concep- 
tion despite its rough disguise, even as a 
sculptor sees his perfect work prefigured 
in the half-moulded clay. 

In the congenial domain of Art one 
sees the German in his most winning 
aspect. Here egotism is triumphed over, 
rivalries are forgotten, asperities smooth- 
ed away. Under these sacred influences 
he becomes humble, reverent, tender. 
The sincerity of his nature finds now its 
loftiest and most signal expression. It 
were a captious spirit that could find 
aught amiss with him in such a moment. 
Simple as a child, he stands uncover- 
ed and adoring in that grand Presence, 
wherein all that is personal and petty 
drops like a clog from his aspiring soul. 
Looking at him so, one feels a sudden 
eager wonder as to what shall yet be 
wrought for man by this great, growing, 
many-sided race of artist-soldiers. 

MARRIOTT PYNE. 
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\ \ YOULD the lark sing the sweeter if he knew 
A thousand hearts hung breathless on his lay? 
And if “ How fair!” the rose could hear us say, 


Would she, her primal fairness to outdo, 
Take on a richer scent, a lovelier hue? 
Who knows or cares to answer yea or nay? 
O tuneful lark! sail, singing, on your way, 
Brimmed with excess of ecstasy; and you, 
Sweet rose! renew with every perfect June 


Your perfect blossoming ! 


Still, Nature-wise, 


Sing, bloom, because ye must, and not for praise. 
If only we, who covet the fair boon 
Of well-earned fame, and wonder where it lies, 
Would read the secret in your simple ways! 





CAROLINE A. MASON. 
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ORTUNATUS’S fondness for the 
Muses was perhaps innate rather 
than acquired. At the end of the fourth 
decade the National Academy of Design 
in New York and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, dating 
from the early years of the century, as 
yet knew nothing of pre-Raphaelites or 
Impressionists. Cole and Huntington 
were bringing their sheaves home with 
them from Italy; Durand had just ex- 
changed the graver for the brush: for 
Allston himself, painting his Belshazzar, 
the handwriting on the wall had almost 
begun to be traced. Sartain’s mezzotint 
portraits and illustrations for annuals and 
ladies’ magazines were everywhere be- 
coming familiar ; nor has the hand which 
produced them yet lost its cunning. Pri- 
vate walls were shortly to grow monot- 
onous with the engravings of the Amer- 
ican Art Union, launched in 1839, and 
suppressed, as partaking of the nature 
of a lottery, in 1849. Catlin was emerg- 
ing from his long sojourn among the 
Indians with that imposing collection of 
aboriginal portraits and relics afterward 
exhibited at Egyptian Hall, London, and 
now, thanks to private munificence, one 
of the treasures of the National Museum 
at Washington. Crawford with his Ov 
pheus, and Powers with his Zve and his 
Greek Slave, were inspiring hopes of 
American pre-eminence in sculpture 
which this generation has not seen real- 
ized. 

Through the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, founded in 1815 and 1837 respect- 
ively, and both still flourishing, Boston- 
ians possessed advantages for musical 
culture unsurpassed at that time in any 
other part of the country. For many 
years the latter association gave the 
public its first opportunity of hearing the 
Classical compositions of masters old and 
new as performed at its concerts. It was 
in Boston, too, that Lowell Mason, in the 
last half of Van Buren’s administration, 
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began to prevail in his endeavor to have 
music taught in the common schools, and, 
in face of the greatest incredulity, to de- 
monstrate the capacity of the pupils to 
read at sight, so that in the lower as well 
as in the higher grades of society (and 
they were much less widely separated 
then than now in the same schools) there 
was a marked improvement in taste and 
knowledge. The more popular musical 
entertainments were of foreign deriva- 
tion. Crowds went to hear the Campa- 
nologian Band of Swiss Bell-ringers, or 
hung entranced upon the playing of Ole 
Bull, whose reception in New York in 
1843-44, we read, “has exceeded all pre- 
ceding stars.” The native airs of that 
period, such as one heard whistled ad 
nauseam in the streets or sung on ev- 
ery side, had that irrepressible relation to 
the African which all affairs, secular and 
religious, had, and continued to have, un; 
til slavery went under in the shock and 
flame of civil war. “Lucy Long” and 
“Ole Dan Tucker” were Fortunatus’s 
lullabies. Yet, in spite of the old saw, 
“Let me make the songs of a nation, I 
care not who makes the laws,” emanci- 
pation owed not much to such lyrics as 
could be set to music. Composers were 
wanting for Whittier, Lowell, and, above 
all, for Pierpont, though in one fashion 
or another their verses could and did get 
sung. “How natural for Music, as well 
as Poetry,” wrote N. P. Rogers in his 
Herald of Freedom (December g, 1842), 
“to be on the side of Humanity and the 
Captive! And how gloriously employed 
it would be in Humanity’s special service! 
I wish the Hutchinsons had a series of 
anti-slavery melodies to sing at their con- 
certs.” They had them presently, these 
New Hampshire “ AZolian Vocalists,” as 
they called themselves; but they had 
first lifted up their voices in behalf of the 
cause of temperance. In 1840, before 
they had become famous, they “signed 
the pledge:” later, they first sang the 
song of “Deacon Giles’s Distillery” at 
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Salem, “in the identical distillery, con- 
verted into a planing-mill and tempora- 
rily used as a meeting-house for temper- 
ance purposes.” 

The stage was not badly off in 1840 
with Forrest and Charlotte Cushman for 
its recognized stars. Fortunatus’s first 
experience of it goes back to the time 
when the Boston Museum and Gallery 
of Fine Arts occupied the site on the 
corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets 
now denoted by Horticultural Hall. There 
Mr. Moses Kimball had opened it in 1841, 
and thence it was removed to its present 
location somewhat farther down the street 
in 1846. In New York the Park Theatre, 
“the hitherto proudly-styled ‘Old Drury 
of America,’” had lost its leading posi- 
tion after the opening of Wallack’s Na- 
tional Theatre (September 4, 1837); but 
at the “ Old Drury ” Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
James Mathews (Madame Vestris) made 
their first appearance in the United States 
(as the elder Mathews had done in 1822) ; 
and there also, first on May 14, 1840, the 
light fantastic toe of Fanny Elssler be- 
witched a public for whom the ballet still 
meant decency of person and grace of 
motion. Barnum’s American Museum 
was prospering near by, though the name 
of its distinguished proprietor was as yet 
so little a household word that in Mrs. 
Child’s Letters from New York, publish- 
ed in that city in 1845, it is suffered by 
the proof-reader to be spelt ‘ Barnham.” 
His was then, too, a divisum imperium. 
In 1844, New Yorkers were captivated 
by the performances of Driesbach’s Me- 
nagerie—in 1845, by the sleight-of-hand 
of the Fakir of Ava. 

It is not too much to say that no great 
invention which had not its beginning in 
the decade 1840-1850 has appeared in 
the past thirty years. In that period oc- 
curred the most signal development of 
the applications of chemistry to manufac- 
tures and agriculture; an enormous ex- 
pansion of commerce by means of rail- 
roads and ocean-steamships; the dis- 
covery of ether; and the perfection and 
diffusion of some of the most precious 
contributions ever made to the welfare 
of mankind. In 1835 only 984 miles 
of railroad had been completed in the 
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United States; in 1840 they had been 
nearly trebled (2818) ; in 1845 they had 
been nearly quadrupled (3768). In 1835 
Boston was connected with Worcester, 
and Baltimore with Washington: from 
Philadelphia the traveller could go no 
farther west by rail than the Susque- 
hanna at Columbia. In 1845, Albany 
and Buffalo were linked by rail as well 
as by water, and so were Boston and 
Buffalo, for the Worcester and Albany 
section had been finished December 21, 
1841. At this time, notoriously, railroads 
were “all the rage.” Asa Whitney, a 
New York merchant, was proposing, in 
a memorial to Congress (February, 1845), 
a national railroad connecting the two 
oceans by a northern route, and offer- 
ing elaborate arguments in support of 
the scheme. In 1839, as we have al- 
ready seen, Ericsson brought over the 
propeller to these hospitable shores. In 
1840 the Cunard line of ocean-steamers 
was established, but for a long time only 
“‘side-wheelers”’ were tolerated. The first 
regular ship, the Britannia, reached Bos- 
ton after a trip of fourteen days and eight 
hours: the Acadia arrived a month later 
(August 17) in twelve days and eighteen 
hours, the shortest passage ever made up 
to that date between England and the 
United States, but beaten six hours by the 
arrival of the same ship on October 17. 
Morse’s telegraph, after vain offers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, was at last sub- 
sidized by our own government, and in 
1844 communication was opened between 
Baltimore and Washington. ‘What hath 
God wrought!” signalled Morse at the cap- 
ital to Alfred Vail at Baltimore. Vail was 
the maker of the two machines which 
transmitted and received this message, 
and his own instrument is now to be 
seen at Morristown, New Jersey (where 
it was made), at Washington’s head- 
quarters. In December of the same 
year the House Committee of Ways and 
Means was instructed to consider the ex- 
pediency of continuing the line to New 
York vi@ Philadelphia, and private en- 
terprise was weighing the risks of con- 
necting New York and Boston. The Bal- 
timore American thought the telegraph 
should be a government affair, and not 
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be left in the hands of individuals, and 
hoped Congress would adopt it as a 
branch of the Post-Office Department, 
thus anticipating a recent less timely 
agitation having the same end in view. 
The news despatches to the press “by 
electro-telegraph” or “by magnetic tele- 
graph”’ were meagre, while public pat- 
ronage was so timid that the wits of the 
day made fun of a delighted father in 
Baltimore who “wired”’ the news of the 
birth of a grandson to a post-office offi- 
cial at the Capital—“as if the mail were 
too slow”’ at twenty miles an hour. In 
January, 1845, wires were laid from the 
New York post-office to the postmaster’s 
house on Eighth street at the expense of 
the telegraph company, and were cut 
maliciously by some believer in the 
good old way of transmitting messages. 
Morse’s faith was superior to all obsta- 
cles and discouragements. When, in 
February, 1845, it was announced that 
owing to the failure of the government 
appropriation the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington line would be stopped, he was 
confidently asserting the practicability 
of an Atlantic cable. In April, 1840, 
Goodyear was in the debtors’ prison (a 
lodging almost as familiar to him as his 
own home) in Boston: he had the year 
before found the clue to the vulcaniz- 
ing of rubber, but the process was not 
reduced to a certainty till 1844. At about 
the same time (1845-47) the McCormick 
reaper was confirming the independence 
of the New World of the Old as a gran- 
ary. (As late as 1836-38 wheat had been 
imported into the United States from Por- 
tugal and the Baltic.) The sewing-ma- 
chine devised by Elias Howe in 1843 was 
patented in 1846, but the importance of 
this invention was not fully realized for 
more than a dozen years afterward. The 
daguerreotype dates from 1839, and in 
1840 the enterprising Mr. Plumb began 
taking likenesses in Boston—with small 
success for some months. Five years la- 
ter his “galleries” were to be found not 
only in that city, but in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
even Dubuque, Iowa. Finally, July 24, 
1847, the patent was issued for Hoe’s 
lightning-press, with its ‘impression cyl- 
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inder” (the type revolving on a circular 
bed) and a printing capacity of ten to 
twenty thousand impressions per hour. 

Life was much simpler in Fortunatus’s 
babyhood than it has ever been since— 
in some respects, of course, ruder. The 
comforts of civilization, like its dangers, 
increase Jari passu with the density of 
population. Boston, instead of a highly- 
disciplined police, had in 1840 and the 
succeeding decade only constables by 
day and the old-fashioned watch with 
rattle—who called the hour—by night. 
For the extinguishing of fires reliance 
was placed on hand fire-engines—‘‘tubs”” 
they were called in the slang of the day— 
manned by rival volunteer companies. 
Here and there in private houses one 
still saw the leathern fire-buckets which 
not so long before it was incumbent on 
every citizen to keep for the public need. 
With the growth of the municipality this 
service was being transformed from an 
individual duty without machines into the 
efficient special and paid organization 
such as we now know it; but the volun- 
tary element was unhappily retained to 
a fatal extent up to the great fire of No- 
vember 9, 1872. As for water-supply. 
Boston was still dependent on the wood- 
en pipes through which Jamaica Pond 
since 1795 had been dribbling into the 
city. Pumps, and even wells, remained 
in common use, for in 1845, when Long 
Pond (Lake Cochituate) was purchased, 
the Jamaica Pond pine logs of three- and 
four-inch bore had been tapped for not 
more than three thousand of the 10,370 
houses of that period; that is to say, the 
service had been barely doubled in sixty 
years. It was something of a circum- 
stance even that in 1840 an iron main 
of ten inches was laid through the whole 
length of Tremont street to Bowdoin 
Square. In this matter Boston was back- 
ward. New York’s wooden pipes fell into 
disuse in 1842, when, on October 5, the 
Croton water was first introduced. Phil- 
adelphia’s convenient source of supply 
had given her a quarter of a century’s ad- 
vance in waterworks. Fortunatus’s home 
boasted an honest wooden water-plug, 
with a wooden faucet in the cellar, but 
gas was a luxury which neither landlord 
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nor tenant could afford. The city itself, 
though the gasworks date from 1822, con- 
tinued for at least twenty-five years to 
light its streets dimly in great part with 
whale-oil lamps. We must seek an eco- 
nomic motive for this, not surmise a 
prudent conservatism anticipating some- 
thing better than gas. In 1839, to be 
sure, M. Gaudin was undertaking to 
light Paris from the island in the Seine, 
using a lighthouse five hundred feet high 
and a light twice as powerful as the 
Drummond light, or thirty thousand 
times as powerful as gas. But Boston 
gave small heed to this precursor of Ed- 
ison, as likewise did the thrifty middle 
classes, who used for ordinary household 
illumination whale - oil lamps, the wicks 
being lifted from time to time with a pin 
through a slot in the tubes. But the true 
family circle was formed about the “solar 
lamp,” whose virtuous influence we may 
all sigh for, and whose place is ill sup- 
plied by the St.-Germain student’s lamp. 
This centre of the domestic affections was 
sometimes fed with a choicer oil, some- 
times with camphene or “ burning fluid,” 
on the principle of our present gasoline 
contrivances. 

Houses were heated in those days in 
large measure with wood. The rich could 
avail themselves of open fireplaces, the 
not poor resorted to air-tight stoves. One 
of the familiar sights of the Boston side- 
walk was the woodsawyer and chopper; 
and Fortunatus remembers that in his 
extreme youth the Irish employed in this 
capacity conversed with one another and 
with housé-servants more frequently than 
not in Gaelic—a lingo now almost extinct 
on these shores. Furnaces came later, 
about the time when under-clothing be- 
gan to be worn as a matter of course, and 
the soles of women’s shoes to grow in 
thickness, and gas-lights and bath-tubs 
to be the rule rather than the exception 
in the homes of the middle class. These 
gains in comfort were on some sides open 
to objection, and still call for improve- 
ment; but on the whole they worked 
together for health, for civic unity and 
equality, for public and private economy. 
Life was steadily becoming easier and 
more secure. In 1843 men were enabled 
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by means of life insurance to make-a 
provision for their families which robbed 
sudden death of half its terrors. Pain 
was soon (1846) to be subduable with 
ether. Fortunatus’s first dentistry had 
the benefit of this merciful anesthetic. 
The dentist’s art, by the way, was per- 
haps as far advanced in Boston as any- 
where. The manufacture of artificial 
teeth, however, was still in its infancy. 
Catlin’s report of the splendid teeth to 
be found in the skulls of the Mandan 
dead was quickly followed up by the for- 
ceps, and, as the traveller remarks in his 
Breath of Life, “the most beautiful of 
them, which had chewed buffalo meat 
for twenty-five years or a half century, 
are now chewing bread and butter in 
various parts of the world.” The great 
children’s disease of that period was 
““worms’'—now almost to be reckoned 
among the lost arts, though fortunes 
were built upon worm -lozenges, and the 
advertising cuts of the day showed how 
“children cried for them.” Diphtheria, 
identical with the “throat distemper” of 
the previous century, was generally un- 
known and almost unnamed in 1850: in 
the census of 1860 it is described as a 
novelty. Paralysis is also a new name 
for an old affliction. Scrofula was what 
might be called the popular ailment of 
young and old in the Forties. The prog- 
ress of pathology has pretty much dis- 
posed of it by division and subdivision. 
The dead were still largely interred with- 
in the city limits, but in 1831 the ceme- 
tery at Mount Auburn was opened to the 
well-to-do; Philadelphia next imitated 
this fine example at Laurel Hill in 1836; 
and in 1842, Greenwood was in readiness 
for the first of its long line of inmates. 
Doctors and undertakers had a universal 
ally in the razor, the full beard and mous- 
tache being regarded by the most chari- 
table as an indefensible and uncleanly 
idiosyncrasy—by the least charitable, as 
an evidence of turpitude in the wearer 
suggestive of piracy on the high seas. 
The stage-pirate has scrupulously pre- 
served this tradition. 

Pending the development of telegraphy 
and the power-press little was done to 
help the transmission of intelligence. In 
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1840 postage was determined by the num- 
ber.of pieces in a letter, and divided into 
single, double, triple, quadruple, etc.~But 
no single sheet might equal an ounce 
weight, under penalty of the quadruple 
rate. On a single letter, then, composed 
of one piece of paper, the rate was six 
cents for any distance not exceeding thir- 
ty miles; ten cents for thirty to eighty; 
twelve and a half for eighty to one hun- 
dred and fifty; eighteen and three-quar- 
ters for one hundred and fifty to four hun- 
dred; and twenty-five for any longer car- 
riage. For newspapers the rates were 
more liberal—one and a half cents each 
at the utmost; and editors were entitled 
to free exchange. The rate for magazines 
and pamphlets was cumbersome and not 


_cheap. The franking privileges of post- 


masters were considerable. It was not 
till 1851 (June 30) that the familiar three- 
cent postage - stamp compounded for all 
distances short of three thousand miles, 
while the parent reform in England, 
known as penny postage, was achieved 
by the philanthropic Rowland Hill, amid 
the greatest opposition and dismal fore- 
bodings of bankruptcy, on January 1o, 
1840. The postage-stamp designed for 
this system, the first ever issued, remains 
to this day one of the most elegant as well 
as interesting in the collector's album. 

If, in estimating the intellectual move- 
ment at the close of the fourth decade, 
we begin with the newspapers, we shall 
find that on the Ist of July, 1839, the 
Post-Office Department had cognizance 
of only 116 daily newspapers —that of 
periodicals of all sorts Massachusetts 
published 124 (65 being issued in Bos- 
ton), Ohio 164 (in Cincinnati 27), Penn- 
sylvania 253 (in Philadelphia 71), New 
York 274 (in New York City 71), and 
that no other State published as many 
as either of the last-named two cities. 
At the commercial metropolis Bennett 
had founded the first of the great morn-’ 
ing dailies in 1835: six years later ap- 
peared the 77zbune, with Greeley at its 
head and Raymond as assistant editor. 
Meantime (April 2, 1839) had passed 
away at Baltimore the veteran Hezekiah 
Niles, editor for a quarter of a century 
of the Weekly Register, a journal whose 
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compact form and contents free from 
rubbish make its files doubly precious, 
as a record of contemporary history and 
as a protest against the reckless redun- 
dancy of the blanket sheets of the pres- 
ent day. Among the minor periodicals 
were a few good ones for children, while 
the flash variety which corrupts and se- 
duces our youth still awaited, like the 
dime novel, the birth of the power-press 
and that immunity from public opinion 
which an extraordinary increase in pop- 
ulation brings in some degree for every 
grade of offence against public morality. 

On the other hand, there was a revival 

of education, if we may use the term, with 
which the name of Horace Mann is im- 
perishably associated. During his incum- 
bency as secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, from 1837 to 
1848, the town appropriations for teach- 
ers’ wages and fuel were nearly doubled, 
while the number of female teachers was 
increased one-half. What contributed 
most, after his masterly annual reports, 
to this increased liberality was the grad- 
uated table published by Mr. Mann in 
1840, classifying the towns according to 
the amount of their appropriations for 
the education of each child in the town- 
ship. “He used to say, playfully, that 
this was the greatest stroke of genius in 
the administration of his office, for it 
showed the towns to themselves as in a 
mirror.”” Naturally, there arose a great 
competition to secure the higher places 
on the list. From this time dates also 
the founding of normal schools in Mas- 
sachusetts, of which that at Lexington 
was the first, presided over by Cyrus 
Peirce, whose successor in 1842 was the 
Rev. Samuel J. May. 

There was an unsuspected need of 
strengthening the public-school system, 
since a variety of causes had suddenly 
led to a marked decline (in Massachu- 
setts at least) in the proportion of col- 
lege-educated men. Mr. Edward Hitch- 
cock has shown that up to 1835 the num- 
ber of Massachusetts students in eleven 
New England colleges was on the ave- 
rage 86 in the one hundred thousand of 
total population ; that in 1844 it had fall- 









en to 76, and ten years later to 56; at 
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nearly which point it has rested. What 
the panic of 1837 began, the great polit- 
ical and material changes of the next two 
decades augmented; and the Mexican 
war, the discovery of gold in California, 
the completion of the Erie and Pennsyl- 
vania trunk-lines, the prodigious exten- 
sion of railways and building up of ocean 
steam-navigation, along with the super- 
abundant supply of cheap immigrant la- 
bor—induced chiefly by the Irish famine 
—easily enabled the love of money to 
overcome the love of learning. 

Nor was there yet any steady counter- 
vailing influence in the shape of good 
‘ public libraries. When the French en- 
thusiast Vattemare began to interest the 
Bostonians in a scheme of library ex- 
changes, a committee under Dr. Chan- 
ning collected in 1841 some statistics of 
the existing library facilities in that city. 
The volumes for a population of above 
eighty-five thousand were reckoned and 
classified as follows: Social libraries, 
81,881; circulating, 28,000; school, 4802 
—in all, say 115,000 volumes, valued at 
$142,000, and used by a few more than 
13,000 persons. Still, as Mr. Winsor re- 
marks, these facilities, “ considering their 
character, . . . were probably not sur- 
passed by any other American town, 
unless by Philadelphia, thanks to Frank- 
lin, a Boston boy ; and, if the neighboring 
college library be considered, Boston was 
far ahead of that city.” In 1841, Vatte- 
mare persuaded the Municipal Council 
of Paris to send over a number of books 
for public use, and afterward, in spite of 
the failure of his special scheme, took 
credit for having laid the foundation of 
the great institution which is now the 
just pride of the modern Athens. To 
this epoch belongs the famous attempt 
on the part of the State of New York to 
establish district-school libraries, a well- 
meant but impracticable measure, which 
achieved no useful result at all propor- 
tionate to the outlay. 

American literature had already begun 
to attract European attention through Irv- 
ing’s and Cooper's masterpieces when 
Bancroft’s History of the United States 
appeared in 1834, followed in 1837 by 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, which 








in 1845 had reached a tenth edition. A 
complete collection of Bryant’s poems 
had been published in 1832, and in 1833 
the elder poet Dana courted the Muse for 
the last time in print. Whittier’s Legends 
of New England saw the light in 1831: 
some of his finest lyrics were first pub- 


lished in the Pennsylvania Freeman dur-. 


ing his editorial conduct of that paper, 
beginning iri 1838. Emerson’s poetical 
contributions to the Dza/ in 1840 were 
the earliest indications of a gift before 
which even his philosophy pales. His 
first collection of poems was made in 
1846, after two volumes of LZssays (1841 
and 1844) had been brought out. In Au- 
gust, 1839, his townsmen, Henry Thoreau 
and brother, were spending their remark- 
able week on the Merrimack and Concord 
rivers. Between Longfellow’s Outre-Mer 
(1835) and Voices of the Night (1839) 
Lowell, who first put forth his Legends of 
Brittany in 1834, was graduated at Har- 
vard (1838), and presently accompanied 
the Mexican war with the immortal series 
of Biglow Papers. In 1841, American 
country life and rural domestic architec- 
ture were revolutionized by the publica- 
tion of Downing’s Z7eatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Landscape Gardening; 
and from that time the Greek-temple 
style of wooden buildings for private uses 
began to lose ground before the advance 
of an ill-regulated and chaotic horde of 
constructions, in which the feeling for the 
picturesque and a sense of fitness feebly 


but surely asserted themselves. At the - 


same time the beginning of Torrey and 
Gray’s Flora of North America marked 
an epoch in the history of botanical 
science in this country, and coincided 
with the complete publication in London 
(1833-40) of Hooker’s Flora of British 
America. 

At this juncture we were also the cause 
of much good writing about ourselves. 
Haliburton’s Sam Sick reached a third 
series in 1840, the year in which he was 
made judge of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia—as if by way of decora- 
tion for a satire on the Bluenoses. De 
Tocqueville, who came over in 1831 to 
examine our penitentiaries, was publish- 
ing from 1835 to 1840 his classic De- 
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mocracy in America, while in 1839 the 
economist, Michel Chevalier, produced, 
as the result of his special visit in 1833, 
his History and Description of the Ways 
of Communication in the United States, 
and. Thiers, who had sent him over, 
was about sitting down to the mis- 
chievous task of embalming the Na- 
poleonic legend in his History of the 
Consulate and the Empire. No foreign 
observation did so much to wound our 
amour - propre at a time when (for the 
material reasons enumerated above) we 
were beginning to feel more than ever 
the bigness and the unlimited possibil- 
ities of the republic, with Texas and the 
Pacific Slope still unannexed, as Dick- 
ens’s American Notes, the product of his 
American tour of 1841-42. But our na- 
tional good-nature enabled us to survive 
our resentment, and to forgive — unless 
candor compelled us to recognize the 
truth of—Boz’s descriptions. Neverthe- 
less, as his posthumous letters show, he 
had that distrustful or antipathetic atti- 
tude toward the republic which charac- 
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terized the contemporary lights of Victo- 


rian literature. We might mention Car- 
lyle, publishing his Chartism in 1840, 
and lecturing on “Heroes and Hero- 
worship” to a London audience; or Rus- 
kin, with his Modern Painters (1843); or 
Matthew Arnold, elected scholar of Bal- 
liol in 1840, at the climax, as he says in 
his preface to his Select Poems of Words- 
worth, of the coming laureate’s popular- 
ity with “all who profess to care for poe- 
try;”’ or Charles Kingsley, with his 4+ 
ton Locke (1850); or Tennyson, with his 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere (1842). Not 
one of these, any more than Dickens, 
looked with sympathy on the North in 
its life-and-death struggle, or wished the 
Union a safe deliverance from the curse 
of slavery. Neither could Punch, whose 
first number bore date of July 17, 1841, 
stand the test of the simple issue made 
up at Sumter in its twentieth springtime, 
and joyously cast its cap-and-bells into 
the scale with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Rights of Man. 
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T was with some surprise that I ran 

unexpectedly upon my friend Leon- 
ard the other day, having parted from 
him but a short time previously in his 
English home; but then, as Leonard 
says, ‘he is nothing if not a sportsman,” 
and thinks little of crossing the Atlantic 
to have ‘‘a shy” at our big game on the 
vast hunting-grounds of the West. 

After our first greetings I asked him, 
“Well, old fellow, where do you come 
from, or where are you bound to just 
now ?” 

“I came last from Florida,” he answer- 
ed, “where I saw capital sport, all the 
way from feathers up to men.” 

“How’s that?” I laughed. “You sure- 
ly didn’t unearth any of the braves down 





in that region ?” 
Vor. XXV.—48 


“Not exactly,” he rejoined, “but I 
came across a curious phase of South- 
ern vendetta that would furnish a rare 
chapter in the romance of évery-day life 
—such a one, indeed, as I never expe- 
rienced before.” 

“You rouse my curiosity to a pitch that 
demands satisfaction,” I said; “so be, 
good, and accept my challenge to dine — 
with me to-night and give me the benefit 
of your bit of romance.” 

So we parted for the nonce, and the 
story my friend subsequently related I 
prefer to give in his own language. 

“On arriving on this side,” he said, “I 
was much embarrassed by the difficulty 
of choosing where to indulge my pet pro- 
clivities, which was greatly enhanced by 
a letter from our friend, General C—, 
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who dwelt with enthusiasm on the ‘ deer, 
buffaloes, bears and Indians’ of the far 
West; but as my time did not: permit, I 
turned from this alluring prospect and 
betook myself to the St. John River in 
Florida, there engaging the services of 
one William Tryan— better known as 
‘Chunky Bill,’ in allusion to his thick- 
set, muscular conformation—as hunts- 
man, boatman, guide and general facto- 
tum. We set out one day in his canoe 
in quest of deer, Chunky Bill paddling 
away at a great rate. I found him taci- 
turn, sparing of -his words except in 
‘ oaths, but prodigal of his thews and sin- 
ews. Under his powerful stroke the light 
craft flew like a strong- winged bird over 
the dark stream, past the marshy banks, 
wooded to the water’s edge, and I was 
just losing myself in the wreathing smoke 
of my pipe as it curled and floated up- 
ward, adding to the passive languor of 
forced repose, when a sudden shout from 
the hunter startled me from my semi- 
somnolent condition. 

“** Say, boss,’ said my guide, ‘I reckon 
yer’d best stow yerself away for a spell.’ 

“* Why on earth should I stow myself 
away? I see no reason for hiding.’ 

“* Wa’al, fact is, Hefty Tom Stidgers is 
comin’ up-stream.’ 

“*And what of that?’ I snapped out 
rather impatiently. ‘What have I to do 
with Mr. Stidgers ?” 

“*Wa’al, yer see, Tom and me is on 
shootin’ terms, and every time we meet 
we air kind er bound to have a crack at 
each other; so I reckon, cap’n, as yer 
ain’t in this deal, you oughtn’t ter put 
up any stakes. This here muss ain't 
none of your funeral, but, dern me, it 
might be if you go settin’ up thar a spell 
longer.’ 

“Here was a charming situation! To 
be thousands of miles from home, in a 
semi-civilized country, between two South- 
ern desperadoes burning to engage in an 
aquatic duel, remonstrance utterly use- 
less and interference positively danger- 
ous, with the added agreeable prospect 
of our light craft being upset in a broad, 
rapid river thickly tenanted by alligators, 
coupled with the possibility of being acci- 
dentally picked off by Mr. Stidgers’s rifle! 
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“However, there was no time for re- 
flection, as Hefty Tom was rapidly near- 
ing us, and, thinking that discretion was 
the better part of valor in this tight place, 
I followed Chunky Bill’s advice and lay 
down tolerably well under cover, breath- 
ing many a prayer for the success of our 
side. Peeping over the edge of the canoe; 
I saw that our opponent was waiting, rifle 
in hand, fof us to come within range—a 
feat that Chunky Bill’s muscular strokes 
were accomplishing with delectable ra- 
pidity, while his weapon, ready cocked, 
lay close at hand, so that at the slightest 
movement of his adversary the paddle 
could be dropped and the rifle seized. Not 
a sound broke the death-like silence save 
the light plash of the paddle as we shot 
nearer and nearer to the enemy. As we 
came within range, the Chunky one, 
dropping his paddle, seized his weapon 
with lightning rapidity. The loud and 
almost simultaneous reports rang out as 
accurately as though the combatants had 
fired at a signal. The whir and ricochet 
of Stidgers’s bullet told me that my guide 
was uninjured, and a moment after, lift- 
ing his squirrel-skin cap, Chunky Bill 
said in a low and solemn voice, ‘ Squar’ 
at last, Tom Stidgers! Poor Lil!’ 

“A canoe drifting lazily down stream 
was all that remained to tell that Hefty 
Tom Stidgers had ever existed. 


“I confess that the mystery deepened — 


at the mention of a woman’s name, and, 
although I respected my guide's silence, 
which seemed now to partake of a gloomy 
retrospect, I dare say I looked inquiring- 
ly enough as, after paddling swiftly and 
silently for more than an hour, Bill deign- 
ed to open his lips : ‘ Yer must s’cuse me, 
cap’n, fer bustin’ up your day’s sport with 
my private biz, but I reckon yer'll see I 
wasn’t fur wrong when I tell yer the sto- 
ry. Ef yer don’t mind we'll lay over at 
a shanty of a friend o’ mine,.round the 
creek yere, and git our supper, when I 
can tell yer the rights of the muss 'twixt 
me and Tom.’ 

“I consented willingly enough, for it 
was getting toward dark, and I confess 
the ‘muss’ had taken the life out of any 
other kind of sport we might indulge in 
that day; so, paddling up a short dis- 
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tance on a tributary stream (called a 
creek here), we came upon a large and 
hospitable - looking homestead, where 
Bill’s friend gave us a warm welcome 
and a substantial supper. After doing 
ample justice to oysters, fish, game—in- 
cluding bear-meat — and the inevitable 
hog and hominy, washed down with a 
demijohn of Santa Cruz, which our host 
constantly pressed upon us, we lighted 
our pipes, and, seating ourselves round 
a blazing wood-fire, Chunky Bill pulled 
himself together, produced a tremendous 
jack-knife and a good-sized log of wood, 
on which he began a vigorous whittling, 
and with copious expectoration narrated 
his story: 

“*Yer see, cap’n, and friend Sandy’ 
(Bill’s friend rejoiced in the name of 
La Fayette P. Poindexter, shortened to 
Sandy, as his hair, whiskers, eyes and 
freckles inclined that way) —‘ Yer see, 
this was a kind er old score as I rubbed 
off to-day, and now I feel I can take a 
fresh deal all round. The days come 


back to.me when Tom Stidgers and me’ 


was pals—them good old days befo’ the 
wah —when we kind er stuck together 
like brothers, I was goin’ to say, only 
I've generally found prothers love one 
another in a slack-baked kind o’ way. 
Anyhow, Tom and me was friends, and 
allus round together, and, barrin’ a kind 
er snickerin’ fer huntin’, fishin’, playin’ 
poker, drinkin’ and fightin’, was two as 
likely b’hoys as yer'd find in Augustine. 
I can’t say we was particklarly heavy on 
work—no Southern gentleman was in 
them days, when we all had niggers to 
do the lively for us—but with a tolerable 
corn-patch, a dozen of hogs, a bit of cot- 
ton-land and a likely nigger or two, we 
managed to scratch along pretty toler- 
able. All o’ my folks had passed in 
their checks long ago except little sis- 
ter Lil; and yer bet there wasn’t a pret- 
tier, smarter, perker gal than Lil to be 
found in the State of Floridy.’ 

“Here Bill seemed to suffer from an 
intolerable spasm of whittling and ex- 
pectoration, but, imbibing a huge draught 
of Santa Cruz and changing his tobacco- 
quid from one cheek to the other, he went 
on, visibly refreshed : 
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“**Wa’al, poor Lil she was run. arter 
pretty lively by the boys, yer bet, but 
I kep’ a sharp eye on ’em, I did; fer, 
though not rich folks, we was high-toned 
—no higher-toneder family lived in them 
parts—and my sister was all in all to me 
—more nor anybody will ever be ag’in. 
Then the wah broke out, and you gen- 
tlemen know how we Southerners rose 
like one man 'g’inst them d—n Yankees; 
and me and Tom weren’t behindhand in 
gittin’ into line. Many’s the hard day 
we see a-marchin’ and a-fightin’, but we 
done it together, and we shared our last 
handful of corn and our last drop of wa- 
ter cheerful to one another. Many’s the 
day when a pocketful of parched corn 
was all we could git to keep soul and 
body together, with nary shoe to our feet 
and our clothes hangin’ in rags on our 
shiverin’ bodies. Wa’al, at last come the 
bad day of Gettysburg, and me and Tom 
was in the thick of it. Three times we 
charged up to the muzzles of their tar- 
nation guns, and three times we got druv 
back. Yer see, we had a kind er open 
space to our right under thefr blarsted 
fire, and we were so etarnally whipped 
befo’ we reached the d—n skunks that 
our regiments shrivelled up to mere skel- 
etons afore we got within arm’s. length. 
Wa’al, ag’in and ag’in we charged, yell- 
in’ like Injins, but it wasn’t no kind er 
good: they druv us back; and at last I 
missed Tom. 

“*Wa’al, I ain’t agoin’, to brag, but 
about the hottest fire I ever see was 
that’n under which I brought Tom in, 
pretty hard hit and nigh on ter busted 
up; but somehow he managed, with my 
stickin’ to him, to keep along, and was 
finally sent home down South to recoo- © 
perate. To make a long story short, I 
went through the whole wah, and, when 
our side passed in its checks, went down 
home with a sore heart, many a tear and ° 
wound, a bundle of rags and a derned 
empty pocket. 

“*Nothin’ kep’ me up through the 
whole cussed affair but the thoughts of 
little Sis. I looked for’rad so anxious to 
seein’ her; and the reckerlection of her 
pretty ways, and her sweet face, and the 
tears she shed when she kissed me good- 
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bye ag’in and ag’in, hangin’ about my 
neck, kep’ the life in me many a weary day 
when I was ready encugh to go. Wa’al, 
I reckon you'll understand the feelin’ I 
had when I got to Augustine one evenin’ 
and found the old shanty shut up and no 
Lil. Wonderin’ what could be the mat- 
ter, I made tracks for the corner-grocery, 
where I found folks right glad to see me, 
but they seemed done gone dumb, and 
lookin’ kind er queer, and actin’ silent, 
like it was a funeral. So says I, right 
aout, ‘‘ What in thunder’s the matter with 
all o’ yer? and what’s come o’ Lil?” 
Wa’al, they tried to beat round the bush, 
- but 'twasn’t no good; so finally it all come 
out. Tom Stidgers had come home in- 
valided and dead broke, and Sis of course 
took him in and nussed him as if he’d 
been her brother, and, just like fool wim- 
min-folks, fell in love with him. Wa’al, Lil 
wasn’t the first fool of her sex, I reckon, 
and won't be the last, by a long shot. 

“*The worst part of the story is that 
one mornin’ they was missed, and there 
warn’t no doubt that that d—n scoundrel 
Tom had run off with her to one of the 
Northern cities, without leavin’ nary clew 
to track ’em with. My grit was up, and 
it didn’t take long to make up my mind, 
you bet. I sold the old shanty and the 
little stuff what was in it for what they 
would bring, and made tracks for the 
North to find Lil and maybe git squar’ 
with Tom. ; 

““* Tsearched wearily through the North- 
ern Cities, city by city, never givin’ it up 
and never flaggin’, till I found poor little 
Sis; but, gentlemen, I would rather have 
found her headstone in the graveyard 
than to have found her as I did. I took 
mighty good care of the poor gal, but it 
warn’t no use: she pined away, and I 
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buried her in Chicager, and then looked 
round for the trail of Hefty Tom. 

“* Not a critter could tell a word about 
him, and poor Lil—God bless her !— 
never would. She was true to him, bad 
as he had used her. Wa’al, I spent a 
long time rovin’ over the North huntin’ 
for Tom, but finally I was busted up, and 
so sick that I had to return to Augustine. 
I kind er thought he'd be found in his old 
tracks some day; and so, as I had to do 
somethin’ to live, I took to huntin’ and 
fishin’ round a little, and drinkin’ a great 
deal, and waitin’ my turn. One day, at 
Mike Sullivan’s bar, who should I see 
but Tom Stidgers himself! Gentlemen, 
many’s the skeery place I’ve been in 
during the great wah, many’s the dash- 
in’ charge I’ve done gone through, but I 
never felt as I did at that moment. My 
head swam round like a drownin’ cotton- 
tail: a mist came over my eyes, and a 
knockin’ and dronin’ like a thousand in- 
gines kep’ rattlin’ in my ears. My hand 
was on my Derringer, when I saw a flash 
acrost my eyes, felt a warm splash, heard 
a crash, and then all was dark. The 
folks told me afterward that Tom was 
too quick for me, and his shootin’ brought 
on a pretty free fight, for yer see the boys 
‘round Sullivan’s wasn’t the kind not to 
take a hand in a muss goin’ round free 
like. So Tom scored the first trick in - 
our game, but I'd got to git squar’ with 
him somehow; and I’ve tried more nor 
once in all these long years, but his ever- 
lastin’ luck helped him till to-day. But 
to-day '—here Chunky Bill dropped his 
voice, and, throwing the stick he had 
been whittling into the fire, rested his el- 
bows on his knees and stared steadily 
into the blaze—‘ to-day I reckon we've 


got. squar’.’”” M. S. D. 
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CARLYLIANA. 


AM a native of Thornhill, Dumfries- 

shire, a remarkably beautiful village 
of Southern Scotland, within a mile of 
which lies the farm of Templand, where 
Mrs. Carlyle spent her youth with her 
mother, Mrs. Welsh. By the father’s 
side Miss Welsh was a lineal descendant 
of that Rev. Mr. Welsh, minister of Iron- 
gray, whose heroic wife, John Knox’s 
daughter, “threatened sovereign Majesty 
that she would catch her husband's head 
in her apron rather than he should lie 
and be a bishop "’"—“I would rather kep 
his head ¢here,” as our more expressive 
Scotch phrases it. Amid the local gos- 
sip of our village it used to be said that 
Tom Carlyle fell in love with Miss Welsh 
through his admiration for the character 
of her sturdy ancestress: it is more likely, 
I apprehend, that he was drawn to her 


_ by observing that she had inherited much 


of her far-off progenitor’s spirit. Be that 
as it may, Miss Welsh was a true woman, 
and had occasion arisen she would have 
proved herself not unWorthy of her blood. 

On leaving Craigenputtock (a small 
property belonging to Mrs. Carlyle in her 
own right, and lying some twelve miles 
east of Templand) for London, they took 
with them one of our villagers, Peggy 
Hiddleston, as a servant. Peggy was a 
young, childless widow, and one of those 
sterling characters that give Scotland its 
worth—intelligent and well-read for her 


- station, and, under a somewhat austere 


exterior, warm-hearted and true as steel. 
She remained with the family till the 
death of Mrs. Carlyle, when she return- 
ed to her native village. Although she 
was far from being a gossip, one could 
sometimes get from her naive little sto- 
ries relating to the family she loved so 
well, and of whom we were all so proud 
and so glad to learn anything. 

The following anecdote will be better 
appreciated after reading the accompany- 
ing extract from Teufelsdréckh : “ Dissect 
them—kings and carmen—with scalpels : 





the same viscera, tissues, livers, lights 
and other life-tackle are there. Exam- 
ine their spiritual mechanism: the same 
great Need, great Greed, and little Facul- 
ty; nay, ten to one but the carman, who 
understands draught cattle, the rimming 
of wheels, something of the laws of un- 
stable and stable equilibrium, with other 
branches of wagon-science, and has ac- 
tually put forth his hand and operated 
on Nature, is the more cunningly gifted 
of the two. Whence, then, their so un- 
speakable difference? From clothes.” 
The “Translator” proceeds. as follows: 
“Much shall we omit about confusion of 
Ranks, and Joan and My Lady, and how 
it would be everywhere ‘ Hail fellow, well 
met,’ and Chaos come again, were we to 
realize the truth that a Naked World is 
possible—nay, actually exists under the 
Clothed one.” I shall now try to recall 
Peggy’s illustration as accurately as I 
may. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle’s company was 
courted by persons of the very highest 
rank, and in exchange for photographs 
of herself and her husband Mrs. Carlyle 
used to receive the likenesses of many of 
the nobility: among others, that of the 
duchess of Sutherland (the special inti- 
mate of the queen) adorned her album. 
One day the countess of Jersey (another 
woman of eminent /o7) let Mrs. Carlyle 
know she was coming to take afternoon 
tea with her. All the morning Mrs. C. 
was busy with her photograph album, 


.arranging and rearranging the pictures, 


Among these was a likeness of her mil- 
liner, a decent Scotchwoman. This she 
placed so that it formed a companion 
picture to that of the. duchess. Lady 
Jersey arrived, and the album was duly 
inspected. On turning up the page bear- 
ing the companion “counterfeit present- 
ments,” the countess remarked that the 
face of the lady beside the duchess was 
strange to her. ‘Oh, that?” said Mrs. 
Carlyle: “that’s the photograph of a re- 
markably nice woman whom you would 
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like to know.” —“ Who is she ?’—‘* My 
dressmaker.”—“Oh, Mrs. Carlyle!” ex- 
claimed the horrified peeress, “what would 
the duchess think of this ?’—“ Why, what 
should she think of it?’ was the cool re- 


joinder; “aren't they both women ?” 


“T knew,” said Peggy naively, “when 


I saw her so eident at the album, that she 
had some cantrip in her head.” Had Peg- 
gy been familiar with Sartor, she might 


have surmised the source of Mrs, C,’s in- 


pit es mri a 


the cent was sometimes inves, he 
trith rally being that in two natues, ci 


fering indeed, yet so congenial and blend- 
ing so harmoniously and so completely, 
action and reaction were continuous and 
probably altogether unconscious. 

No one, Peggy used to tell us, could 
manage the great man when he was in his 
tantrums like his wife; “ But, my certes, 
she could do it!” He could scarcely ever 
get his coffee hot enough. One morning 
he was in an unusually “fashious”” humor, 
and ordered the coffee to be taken away 
as too cold. A fresh supply was brought, 
this time almost boiling: this too he or- 
dered off. “My dear,” mildly observed 
Mrs. Carlyle, “what would you think of 
holding a red-hot cinder in your mouth, 
and drinking your coffee through that ?” 
The Seer collapsed, and, as Peggy express- 
ed it, “sipped his coffee like a lamb.” 

Occasionally I revisited my native vil- 
lage for a few weeks at atime, when I 
generally lodged in the house of Willie 
McCaig, a master-carpenter and a spe- 
cimen of a Scotchman of the best type— 
intelligent, clear-headed, cool, honest and 
brave. He ‘was a great favorite of Car- 
lyle’s. When Mrs. Welsh died the great- 
er part of the furniture of Templand was 
sold, but some special pieces were re- 
served to be taken up to Chelsea as me- 
morials of the dear old lady. About the 
packing of these Carlyle was very partic- 
ular, and stipulated with Mr. McCaig that 
he was to superintend the process in per- 
son. Like all Scotch country carpenters, 
Mr. McC. was also an undertaker. On 
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the morning of the packing-day he got 
intimation that the mother of a valuable 
customer had died, and that the son 
would be down in the course of the day 
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to select, with Willie’s assistance, a grave 
in Morton kirkyard. The kirkyard lies 
a mile and a half to the east of the vil- 
lage, in a direction directly the opposite 
of that of Templand. “When I got the 
message,” said Mr. McCaig, “I was a 


good deal put about, My friend, I knew, 
would be seriously displeased if I failed 


him, for you know that for a man in my 
line to disappoint a person on such an 


occasion is an offence and a slight not 


al got, Bt | Ine att 


we tin tat an he ko ent 
ing Mr. Carlyle by not appearing a 


Templand at the fixed hour. I earnest- 
ly hoped Crairiehill would arrive early 
enough to allow me to despatch his busi- 
ness and thereafter reach Templand in 
time. But it wasna to be. Mr. Dalziel 
had people to see on his way to me, and 
was late in appearing.. By way of sub- 
stitution I took my very best man off the 
job he was on and sent him off to Temp- 
land, with a message explaining my ab- 
sence and assuring Mr. Carlyle that I 
would follow as soon as possible. Short- 
ly before leaving for the churchyard, Mr. 
Hunter of Morton Mill, who had been 
oyer to Templand to say good-bye to 
Mr. and Mrs, Carlyle, called on me on 
his way home, afd said, ‘ Willie, the 
sooner ye’re o’er yonder the better: he’s 
in an awfu’ way.’ I sent off another man 
—ye’re frien’ Geordie, ye ken — hoping 
this would satisfy Mr. Carlyle, and as 
soon as I got through with Crairiehill I 
set off myself, without waiting for din- 
ner. When I arrived, oh, man! I found 
him in the awfu’est state ye ever saw man 
in. He was rampaging about the room 
in an auld brown cloak, for a’ the world 
like an uncanny lion, and the language 
that was comin’ frae him was sic as I 
never heard come out o’ the lips o’ mor- 
tal man. It was just a tornado and whirl- 
wind o’ passion and terrible abuse. The 
men were sitting helpless, just glowering 
at him, and no a hand’s turn o’ wark had 
been done. ‘Why, what hae ye been do- 
ing a’ morning?’ I asked of my men.— 
‘Doing !’ said the man first sent: ‘he has 
been gaun on just like that ever since I 
came: I couldna drive a nail.’—‘ Now, 
Maister Carlyle,’ I said, ‘either you want 

















these things packed, or no. If ye want 
the job done, ye maun leave the room: 
if ye want them to miss the train, just 
gang on as ye’re doing.’— They must 
miss the train, and I have known it all 
along.’— Weel, weel, then, if ye’re sat- 


isfied o' that, we may gang hame; but 


if ye'll consent to leave the room I pledge 


you my word that everything shall be 
packed in good order and in perfect 


time,’ Well, ye see, he couldna help 


himse'; 50 he sled ava, grumbling 


lea ay ba, ets 


wih awl, and the three of us made good 
wark of it. At six o'clock Dr. Carlyle 


came into the room and said, ‘Mr. Mc- 
Caig, Tom wants you to come in to din- 
ner.’— Tell Tom I’m no coming: we're 
gaun to hae nae mair o’ yon wark.’ The 
doctor disappeared, but only to return in 
a minute or two with the announcement 
that Tom would not take his dinner un- 
less I came ben. ‘Tam may just want 
his dinner, then, for I’ll no leave this job 
till I see’t finished.’ In a few minutes 
the great man appeared in person: by 
this time we were pretty well through. 
He looked for a minute without saying 
a word: then, lifting his hands, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Man Willie, the whole three 
o’ us’ (himself, Mes. Carlyle and_ his 
brother) ‘could sooner have written the 
book o’ the prophet Isaiah than expe- 
dited this bit o’ wark as ye hae done.’ 
I gaed ben to the dining-room,’” sum- 
med up Willie, “after a’ was through, 
and spent a vera pleasant evening wi’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle and the doctor.” 

Dr. Carruthers of Inverness (a Dum- 
fries -shire man) and Thomas Aird of 
Dumfries were, out of the circle of his 
relations, possibly the two Scotchmen 
living in Scotland who knew Mr. Car- 
lyle most intimately. They were the two 
ablest literary men which London had 
spared us. I knew them both well. A 
few years before his death the doctor 
wrote, asking me to come to Inverness 
and spend a day or two with him, and 
I gladly accepted the invitation. We 
strolled one forenoon along the banks 
of the Ness, and finally, ascending the 
little hill on which the castle stands, 
seated ourselves on one of the benches. 
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Somehow, the conversation fell on Car- 
lyle: I think I had just returned from 
Thornhill, and had imparted to him the 
little scraps I had picked up there. I 
liad, moreover, been reading Sartor Re- 


sartus for the second or third time, With 
some shame I confessed that there were 


passages which I was by no means sure 


I fully comprehended. “You need not 
be the least ashamed to acknowledge 


that,” said the kindly doctor. “There 


at many passages wich | a qui 


ut | or mpehend, Nay, 
added he with his pleasant smile, "ther 


are passages that Tom does not under- 
stand himself, and, moreover, says he 
never will understand unless he can 
some day reproduce the mood in which 
they were written.”’ If I remember right- 
ly, the same story is told of Goethe. Is 
not this some consolation for us unin- 
spired commonplace folk who listen from 
afar to the utterances from Delphi? | 

Thomas Aird used to say that one of 
the truest and tersest things ever said 
by Carlyle was his judgment on George 
Dawson. Mr. Dawson was a Baptist (I 
think) clergyman of some local celebrity, 
who suddenly leapt into fame by a lec- 
ture on some secular subject which he 
delivered in Birmingham. He adopted 
lecturing as a profession, but his subse- 
quent career rather disappointed expec- 
tation. Some one remarked on this to 
Carlyle. ‘Ah, Dawson!” he said. ‘‘ Daw- 
son struck twelve at once.” 

Nobody, Peggy used to tell us, less 
liked—or, rather, more abhorred—to be 
lionized than Carlyle. If a dinner-invi- 
tation came from some great personage 
—a duke or a millionaire—with whom 
he had little acquaintance, it was declin- 
ed peremptorily. But there were per- 
sonages, even peers, who, Mrs. Carlyle 
believed, valued them for their own 
sakes, and whom she esteemed in re- 
turn; and it was with their invitations 
the real difficulties came in. “I can't go 
to these people’s dinners,” he would say 
when she announced such an invite: “I 
cannot give them anything in return, and 
I won't go to be stared at.’’ Sometimes 
she extracted a half consent from him, 
and then wrote an acceptance; but not 
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rarely, when the day came and she went 
to his study to remind him it was time to 
dress, the same scene was repeated, and 
occasionally, notwithstanding all her skill, 
she had to give up the task in despair 
and goalone or otherwise meet the emer- 
gency. ‘Had they asked them to tea,” 
Peggy used to say, “instead of to a state 
dinner, I think he would often have gone 
with real pleasure.” 

He peculiarly dreaded the tourist lion- 
hunters who tried to force themselves on 
his privacy in his own home. “I was 
never so vexed [sorry] for any of these 
as I was for one man whom I had seen 
for several days walking about in front 
of the house, evidently in the hope of 
seeing the maister. He wasna forcy, 
like many o’ them, but just looked wist- 
fully up at the windows. At length he 
took heart o’ grace and rang the bell, 
and on my opening the door he asked if 
it was in any way possible for him to see 
Mr. Carlyle. I assured him it was clean 
impossible. He stood hanging about as 
if loath to leave: at length he said he had 
come all the way from the United States, 
largely with the hope of seeing Mr. Car- 
lyle, and that if he returned with this ob- 
ject unattained he would feel as if his 
voyage had been made in great measure 
in vain. I canna tell wherefore, but real- 
ly I was woe for the man” (Peggy usually 
spoke rather contemptuously of the peri- 
patetic lion-hunter); “so, when he plead 
earnestly and almost pitifully for any 
memorial, however trifling, of Mr. Car- 
lyle, something he had handled, I slip- 
ped up stairs to the study and drew the 
pen from the ink-horn, and gave him 
that. Oh, but he was delighted, and 
made as if he would have slipped money 
into my hand; but that, ye ken, would 
never have done. I was real glad to re- 
lieve the man from his weary watch.” 

So with this reminiscence I conclude 
these little memorials of Thomas Carlyle, 
whom I, as a boy, had seen many times 
and heard speak in our own house, but 
one word of whose conversation I cannot 
recall. This little relic only returns to 
meas I write. He was leaving our door 
just as a neighborentered. ‘“ That,”’ said 
the entrant, “is Mr. Carlyle the author,” — 
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“The author !”” said somewhat contempt- 
uously a would-be literary maiden aunt 
of mine: “no, that’s Thomas Carlyle the 
translator.” He was then busy with Teu- 
felsdréckh in Fraser's Magazine, and my 
aunt fancied she knew a thing or two more 
than her visitor. J. H. 


A RUSSIAN ENVOY AND DRAMATIST. 


ALEXANDER GRIBOYEDOF, whose prin- 
cipal work, Gore ot Uma, we are informed 
by Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 
“is the most popular comedy in the Rus- 
sian language, and is so universally ad- 
mired that many of its sentences have 
become proverbs,” is yet far from be- 
ing well known to the Western World. 
Though untitled, Griboyedof, like most 
Russian littérateurs, was of noble birth. 
After studying law, in 1812 he entered 
the army, and enjoyed to the full the 
pleasures connected with military life. 
He stayed, however, but four years in 
the army, leaving it with the intention 
of devoting himself to literature. In so- 
ciety he was very popular, being not 
only a clever, highly-educated and tho- 
roughly upright man, but also a person 
of attractive exterior and winning” man- 
ners, a fine musician and excellent rider. 
During the last year$ of Alexander I. the 
theatre enjoyed more than usual social 
favor, young officers especially being de- 
voted to the drama and its exponents. 
Unfortunately, they were not content 
with writing and translating comedies, 
but too often fell in love with actresses, 
and incurred much trouble on their ac- 
count. Griboyedof had his experience 
of the kind in being second in a duel in 
which a young count, Sheremetief, was 
killed. He was not punished for the of- 
fence, but he became permanently mel- 
ancholy, seeing ever before him the dead 
Sheremetief. A proposal from his friend 
Masarovich, who was acting envoy. in 
Teheran, to return with him to Persia, 
was very welcome, as enabling him to 
leave the scene of the unhappy occur- 
rence. On the way to his post he met a 
Mr. Saconborich, with whom the rules 
of duelling bound him to fight, the first 
duel not having decided the question at 
issue. He was wounded in the left hand, 
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losing the little finger—a circumstance 
destined to prove of melancholy interest. 
The entries in his diary show him to 
have been anything but charmed with 
the aspect of the East, that ‘‘ mixture of 
filth and gold, poverty and luxury, sen- 
suality and cruelty.” His residence in 
Persia, however, lasted three years, and 
during this time he became well ac- 
quainted with the language and habits 
of the country. In the summer of 1822 
he went to sleep, one hot day, out of 
doors, and dreamed of being at home 
describing to his family the plan of a 
comedy. He awoke, not, as is usually 
the case, to find his brilliant ideas van- 
ished, but with as clear a recollection of 
all he had dreamed as if it had been com- 
mitted tomemory. This inspired produc- 
tion was at once written down: nothing 
else by him has approached it in worth 
or popularity, it being the famous play 
alluded to above. The next year he was 
advanced a step in the service, and at 
his own request removed from Teheran. 
In negotiating the treaty which closed 
the war, and which got for Russia the 
provinces of Erivan and North-east Ar- 
menia, he was his government's chief 
agent. The peace,was signed in Febru- 
ary, 1828, and Griboyedof had the honor 
of carrying the document to the capital. 
His services were handsomely reward- 
ed: he received the St. Anna order and 
four hundred gold-pieces, and was made 
counsellor of state and envoy at the Per- 
sian court. But this last proof of the em- 
peror’s confidence gave him little pleas- 
ure. He hated the idea of returning to 
Persia, for he had not dim, but vivid, 
suspicions of his coming end. He even 
said to a friend: ‘ We shall all be mur- 
dered: Allayar [the king's brother-in- 
law] is my personal enemy, and will 
never forgive me the late peace.” His 
ambitious mother, however, so urged his 
acceptance of the post that he yielded 
to her wishes. On his way he sat, at a 
dinner at Tiflis, opposite a young noble- 
woman of Georgia named Nina Shav- 
shavadse. He determined instantly to 
make a last clutch at happiness by ask- 
ing her to be his wife. When the dinner 
came to an end he requested a moment's 


interview, as he had something import- 
ant to say. He received an affirmative 
answer to his question, and the marriage 
took place three months later. Mrs. Gri- 
boyedof possessed youth and beauty, but 
she was as poor as her husband, though . 
her sister, who is still living and cele- 
brated for her beauty, was then reign- 
ing princess of Mingrelia. With a large 
following of Georgians and Armenians 
husband and wife set off immediately for 
Teheran. The envoy’s cavalcade arrived 
in Persia in November, 1828, and on the 
30th of the following January all but one 
of them were dead. 
In the treaty spoken of aboye it had 
been stipulated that all natives of the 
provinces ceded to Russia should be at 
liberty to return thither, in whatever part 
of the Persian territory they might be. It 
was in insisting upon the carrying out 
of this provision that the envoy got into 
trouble. For a detailed account of his 
action we are dependent upon a Persian 
history, a work that bears the euphoni- 
ous title of Zhe Pleasure-Garden, and of 
which the more important portions were 
translated into Russian by a Caucasian 
scholar named Bergé, and published in 
1872. According to him, the originator 
of the trouble was a Christian eunuch 
from Erivan, who was employed in the 
king’s harem, whence he fled, with sto- 
len property, to the envoy’s house. In- 
return for the protection given him he 
disclosed to the envoy the names. of 
Christian women who were kept in va- 
rious harems; whereupon the envoy de- 
manded and obtained their delivery, 
though some of them had been con- 
verted and had borne children. Among 
the noble Persians whose domestic hap- 
piness had thus been shattered was Al- 
layar, the king’s powerful brother-in-law. 
This person stirred up the priests, and 
they, in turn, the populace, who pro- 
ceeded to attack the legation with cries 
of “‘ Death to the infidels!’ Thirty-seven 
persons besides the unfortunate eunuch 
were murdered, the women carried back 
to their harems and the building plun- 
dered and destroyed. One of the sec- 
retaries, however, had passed from the 





roof of the legation to that of another 
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house, whose owner was well disposed 
and gave him shelter till the authorities 
were able to take charge of him. He 
was kept concealed three weeks, and 
then sent to the boundary under mil- 
itary escort. According to his account, 
soldiers arrived before the murdering 
was over, but as they had orders to use 
nothing but moral suasion, they acted 
only as spectators. Some hours after the 
crowd had scattered a royal official ap- 
peared and read a document ordering 
the rioters to disperse. 

Griboyedof’s wife was outside the city 
at the time, and was given shelter by the 
British envoy until she could be sent to 
Tiflis. Her remarkable beauty brought 
her many offers of marriage, but she re- 
fused them, remaining a widow till her 
death in 1857. W. M. G. 


CHERBULIEZ. 


M. VICTOR CHERBULIEZ has supplied 
the editor of a German edition of his 
Cheval de Phidias with the materials 
for a biographical sketch, from which 
we derive the following particulars about 
his life and works: His family came from 
Dauphiné, driven thence by the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. His father, 
André (1795-1874), became professor at 
the Geneva college in 1840, and, though 
metaphysics was his special branch, was 
well acquainted with the entire field of 
modern literature, including that of Rus- 
sia. Cherbuliez’s mother was Marie Bour- 
rit, daughter of a Geneva clergyman, and 
he was born in July, 1829. It was said 
by a family, friend that Victor learned 
from his father those things which can 
be learned, from his mother those which 
cannot. Among his school - instructors 
was also Rudolphe Tépffer, but no other 
literary training equalled that derived 
from reading Voltaire. His mind must 
certainly have had a wide range, for he 
passed from Voltaire to Kant, learning 
German in order to read him. His fa- 
ther, however, thought philosophy, even 
when thus varied, an insufficient mental 
diet, and required his son to devote three 
years to scientific study, at the end of 
which he received the degree of Bache- 
lier des Sciences mathématiques. When 
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he had completed these studies Cherbu- 
liez was twenty years old, and he now 
came into possession of a small inherit- 
ance left him with directions to spend it 
in travel. As was natural, he went first 
to Paris, staying there a year and a half. 
His father had desired him to learn one 
of the Oriental languages, and he. ac- 
cordingly attended regularly lectures on 
Sanscrit at the Collége de France, and 
read the Ramdyana at the library of 
the Institute. ‘* Now,” writes Cherbuliez, 
apropos of his mathematical and Sanscrit 
studies, ‘‘I should: be as much embar- 
rassed to decipher ten lines of the Ré- 
mayana as to perform a problem in the 
calculus.” At the same time he heard 
Ampére on French literature, Michelet 
on modern history and Simon on Plato’s 
Republic, and by no means neglected 
picture - galleries and the theatre. His 
most frequent companion at this time 
was a young man from Corfu named 
Rivelli, who was the original of Arséne 
in the Roman d’une honnéte Femme. 


In 1850, Cherbuliez returned to Gene- . 


va for a visit, after which he set out on 
his travels once more, going this time to 
Bonn, where he stayed six months, living 
in the hospitable house of Professor Bran- 
dis, where he met many interesting charac- 
ters—among others the venerable Arndt. 
He naturally did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity of wandering about so pleasant 
a neighborhood, among other excursions 
spending a day with Mr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg at Rheineck Castle. Of this 
visit there are evident traces in Comte 
Kostia, At the university, meanwhile, 
he heard lectures on mythology, Greek 
philosophy, Plautus, Sanscrit and He- 
gel. After leaving Bonn he continued 
his metaphysical studies at Berlin, trav- 
elling incidentally all over Germany from 
Riigen to Miinchen, reaching home again 
in September, 1852. Here he began pro- 
fessional life as private tutor, declining 
to superintend the education of the 
crown - prince of a small German state, 
and also a position in the Geneva high- 
school; though in the latter case his de- 
cision was strongly against the wishes of 
his parents. Geneva being a cosmopol- 
itan city, his employment as a teacher 
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brought him in contact with many and 
curious types of character, and hence 
formed a better preparation for his lit- 
erary career than had his varied studies. 
In 1857 took place his marriage, the 
story of which has already been told in 
these columns (November, 1879). In 
the winter of 1860, Cherbuliez went with 
his wife to Smyrna, where they remain- 
ed nearly a year. His sister had married 
a merchant there, and so was enabled to 
make her brother's stay more agreeable 
than it would have been under ordinary 
circumstances. During this visit he wrote 
his first important production, an essay 
on Vischer’s 4esthetk, and on his voyage 
home from Athens he planned his first 
book, Ze Cheval de Phidias, which had 
great success. Especially was George 
Sand pleased with it, and she not only 
wrote the author a highly complimentary 
letter, but recommended him to the edi- 
tor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, who 
lost no time in securing him as a con- 
tributor, and wrote to him after the pub- 
lication of Comite Kosta that it had been 
the most profitable thing published in the 
‘magazine for twelve years. Cherbuliez 
continued to teach fortwo years more, 
but since that timg,has depended entire- 
ly upon writing, varying his labors with 
frequent journeys. In 1863 he spent 
some time in Rome, preparing his Prince 
Vitale ; a short time after he was in Dau- 
phiné, studying its landscape for Le Ro- 
man d’une honnéte Femme, in 1869 he 
made a long visit to Germany, which re- 
sulted in L’ Allemagne politique ; in 1871, 
another in Florence (Ass Rove/); in 
1873, one in Spain (L’ Espagne politique) ; 
besides spending considerable time in 
Paris. In 1874 he made that city his 
home. Of the anecdotes told about his 
other books we can make room for but 
one. Before writing Ladis/as Bolski its 
author had become saturated with Polish 
political and social history through asso- 
ciation with a Polish gentleman who was 
in a state of chronic excitement on ac- 
count of the then raging Polish insur- 
rection. One of the leading characters is 
a mysterious person called Madame de 
Liévitz, and soon after the novel appear- 
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liez, through her secretary, to inquire 
whether the original of the character in 
question was not a lady of her acquaint- 
ance, whom she named. Two months 
afterward a Baron Roggenbach intro- 
duced this lady to the author, and he 
recognized her at once. . A.V. 


WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER. 


IT is probable that there will be an 
unusual number of pleasure-seekers this 
season. The cloud of business-depres- 
sion seems, in a measure, to have lifted; 
‘times are better ;’’ even if Paterfamilias 
is not actually richer, he will feel more 
liberal than he has felt for the last few 
years, and will put little check on the 
wishes of his wife and daughters. There- 
fore, spring-shopping will be performed 
with reference to the requirements of the 
summer resort selected—watering-place, 
seaside, mountains or country village. 
Dresses will be made, trunks will be 
packed : then by the end of June off will 
set crowds of people from the deep, dark, 
cool town-houses into the glare, heat and 
dust of railway-cars, steamboats, hotels 
and boarding-houses. All will be bent 
on getting a change from city sights and 
sounds: their hearts will be beating to 
some indefinite rural idea of coolness, re- 
pose, new-mown hay, falling waters, agush 
of blue violets along a wood-path. Thus 
it seems a little melancholy that reality is 
almost certain to meet them in the shape 
of hotel-clerks, small, stifling rooms, ill- 
cooked food or other dész//ustonments, and 
turn their hopes and expectations into an 
actual disgust of the country. 

It is, curiously enough, so hard to get 
into the heart of the country. The coun- 
try is there, but how conquer it—realize 
one’s fancies of its charms? how sur- 
mount its magnificent distances without 
disheartening fatigues ? The real country 
is never prosaic, never absolutely un- 
poetic; but the country boarding- house 
offers, as a rule, the most trivial, sordid 
experiences, utterly removed from any 
real pastoral suggestions. The one great 
desire of the dweller in cities when he goes 
into the country in summer is to renew 
his old associations. Instinct and tradi- 
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calling the cattle home, of the lowing 
herds which wind slowly o’er the lea, of 
the generous plenty of farm and garden 
and meadow. Woodlands and pastures, 
stone walls, rail fences, bushes, ponds 
and the slow turn of a mill-wheel, are 
delightful pictorial hints, summoning up 
some of the pleasantest thoughts and 
memories possible to the heart of man. 
But it is singular how indifferently, al- 
most contemptuously, actual country peo- 
ple take these traits of their daily lives, 
and how little they think of using them 
to enhance the value of the attractions 
they offer to their city boarders. 

But just consider how delightful would 
be the prospect this sort of advertisement 
would conjure up !—Summer board at 
Valley Farm. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions at farm-house. Ample dairy, in the 
occupations of which boarders are invited 
to participate. Cow-milking and driving 
cattle to pasture at 5 o’clock A.M. Bring- 
ing cattle home and cow-milking at 6 P.M. 
Churns for amateurs, with appropriate 
costumes for butter-making. Shepherds 
and shepherdesses furnished with flocks 
and crooks: Watteau costumes if re- 
quired. Hay-making from June 25th to 
July roth. Harvest-homes, with appro- 
priate ceremonies adapted from Thomas 
Hardy, August 12th to August 29th, in- 
clusive.”” 

But nobody offers these inducements : 
hence we are obliged to take up with 
every-day places. While one talks of 
summer board and summer travel in 
May, everything seems alluring, and the 
only question is, “Where to go?’ We 
leave out the lucky people who may with 
easy decision settle on going to Europe 
or the Yosemite, and take into account 
only those of us who are governed by 
the limitations imposed by our purses 
and our time. Shall it be watering- 
place or seaside or mountains? Shall 
we spend our money on a two-weeks’ 
jaunt to Niagara and Canada, or settle 
down economically and make our ten 
dollars, consumed in a single day of ex- 
pensive travel, answer for a week, thus 
giving us a chance to spread our enjoy- 
ment out, rather thinly it may be, over 
the entire summer? 
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There is no doubt about the healthful- 
ness of the seaside, and charm is not 
lacking there for young or old. Itisa 
capital experience for the children, who 
find the sand an easy field of operations 
adapted to almost every pursuit. But 
the difficulty is, that the seaside becomes 
monotonous: the stagnation increases in 
a tenfold ratio, and the thing is to get 
through the day with anything resem- 
bling interest and vigor. The morning 
bath is the only real occupation. By 
every device of sitting on the sand, per- 
forming athletic exercises, watching the 
people in the water and those trembling 
on the brink, wetting the head and making 
the most elaborate preparations to dive, 
then drawing back and postponing it for 
half an hour, bathing yet cannot take up 
more than a part of the forenoon, and 
there remains a long blinding day to 
be got rid of in piazza talks and strolls. 
Even the sea, stretching out its visible 
infinite, which at first seemed a sight to 
watch for ever, becomes after a time al- 
most depressingly monotonous with its 
eternal ‘break, break, break” on its 
“barren, barren shore.” 

People who have made up their minds 
to spend the summer Fy.the seashore are 
apt to think longingly of the mountains: 
“up to the hills they lift their longing 
eyes.” The mountains certainly seem to 
offer more inducement if one is inclined 
to vigorous effort. The peaks towering 
above you yet unclimbed pique the im- 
agination, and the lovely glens and ra- 
vines which open on every hand flatter 
the fancy. When one first goes to the 
mountains the vacation does not seem 
long enough for all the expeditions one 
makes up one’s mind to take. But there 
can be no doubt about it: even if, ac- 
cording to Tyndall and Whymper, Al- 
pine air infuses new energies in the city’s. 
tired denizen, ordinary climbing is fa- 
tiguing. After two or three days one’s 
legs grow stiff and the novelty palls. 
Setting out may be very well, but the 
getting home again is a weary business. 
Accordingly, very soon the summer 
boarder gives up his alpenstock and 
falls back upon the alternative of rides 
in the mountain-wagons which lumber 
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along the dusty roads, and when he sees 
the lovely by-paths which beckon him 
into sylvan haunts promising coolness, 
he shakes his head in grim defiance of 
such attractive ‘invitations, the results of 
which he knows —ay, by his aches and 
pains he knows them! 

Hazlitt says, when writing. about go- 
ing a journey, “I go out of town in order 
to forget the town and all that is in it. 
There are those who for this purpose go 
to watering-places and carry the metrop- 
olis with them.” But, in spite of his scorn, 
it is a very pleasant thing to go to Sara- 
toga or other great resorts for a few days. 
You have the charm of receiving a great 
many impressions which amuse even if 
they do not stimulate. To sit on the wide 
hotel - piazzas and watch the girls and 
matrons flitting hither and thither in 
faultless toilettes of web-like muslin and 
lawn, knots of ribbon and bunches of 
flowers, gorgeous hats drawn to incred- 
ible heights above their pretty faces, with 
monstrous laced and fringed parasols un- 
furled to protect their fair owners as they 
trip down to the springs for their morn- 
ing glass, —is a diverting piece.of com- 
edy. Watteau and Boucher are easily 
surpassed by thg picturesque coquetry 
of these fantastically-costumed creatures, 
who group together like clusters of radi- 
ant blossoms, nodding, whispering, go- 
ing through their réle with a pretty air 
of seriousness, as if besides being very 
ornamental they were very useful mem- 
bers of society. 

But even at Saratoga life grows rather 
dull to the male sex unless it has the fillip 
of races or conventions to offer. To the 
female visitors, of course, it is impossible 
that there should be a moment of ennui: 
they may not only dress themselves, but 
study the most advanced art in dress as 
expressed by others. L. W. 


OLD WALL-PAPERS. 


THE question whether or no pure con- 
ventionalism of design and color is a ne- 
cessity in wall-decoration has recently 
been opened in this magazine. May I 
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describe in brief a wall-paper that attract- 
ed my notice a few years ago, as it cov- 
ered the sides of a large, lofty bed-cham- 
ber in an old house near Boston, having 
hung there more years than the occupants 
could. count? Roses of pale tints, natur- 
ally treated but greatly enlarged, form- 
ed a thick tangle on a dark, stone-color- 
ed ground. So cleverly was the design 
adapted—not conventionalized at all, in 
the cant sense—that the effect was neither 
sprawling nor patchy nor stiff nor con- 
fused. Close at hand, the lines were grace- 
ful.and definite and the colors lovely. At 
a distance the wall assumed a uniform ap- 
pearance, and without the least formality 
of design or color that result was achieved 
which Mr. Owen Jones, in his. Grammar 
of Ornament, points out as the aim of 
ornamental work — “that colored objects 
viewed at a distance should present a 
neutralized bloom, that each step nearer 
should exhibit fresh beauties, and a close 
inspection the means by which these ef- 
fects are produced.” Too frequently, even 
with our best hangings, this experience is 
reversed : a close inspection shows an un- 
defined mass of lines and tints that unite 
themselves, viewed from a distance, into 
patterns more or less strongly marked, 
which in their hundred - fold reduplica- 
tion become most tiresome. 
The paper of which I speak really dec- 
orated the room where it hung, and yet 
did not injure the effect of the occasional 
prints, which in a bedroom were the only 
superadded ornament for which the dec- 
orator needed to allow. There was an- 
other very successful paper in the same 
house—a pattern of carnations on a buff 
ground—but most of the walls were cov- 
ered in a very different style. All the 
hangings were believed by the occupants 
to be of about the same date, though they 
could not even approximately give it; but 
the majority were of the sort so common 
a couple of generations since, and so right- 
ly condemned by Mr. Eastlake—little 
landscapes and vignetted figures, wretch- 
edly drawn, hideously colored and utter- 
ly out of place. M. G. V. 
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Democracy: An American Novel. (Leisure- 
Hour Series.) New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 

In certain directions American novel- 
writing has been making rapid progress of 
late. Under the leadership of Mr. James 
and Mr. Howells it is taking on a charac- 
ter of itsown. If not yet racy and sponta- 
neous, it has ceased to be nerveless and pur- 
poseless. If it gives us no fresh, free pic- 
tures of life, stamped with fidelity and im- 
bued with charm, it has learned to work up 
its materials carefully, to present distinct and 
even vivid images, and to aim at artistic ex- 
cellence both as regards construction and in 
the management of details. Its improvement, 
in short, has been greater in form’ than in 
substance. What seems likely to be its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is a superabun- 
dant cleverness. Its prevailing tone is that 
of delicate satire; the characters it sets be- 
fore us are “‘studies;”’ the observations and 
dialogue are epigrammatic; the scenes and 
incidents reveal not only the writer’s aim, 
but his views of things in general. There 
is rarely a suggestion of unconscious inspi- 
ration, of a mirror-like mind reflecting not 
only the lines but the hues of the shapes 
that pass before it. Hence, while our ad- 
miration is continually excited, we are sel- 
dom deeply moved, seldom made grateful for 
some added knowledge of human nature or 
some wider or warmer sympathy with its va- 
ried ways of acting and feeling. 

The book before us, being neither the best 
nor the worst of its class, shows the merits 
and defects we have spoken of in about an 
equal degree. Its aim, which is not well 
represented by its title, is to depict the po- 
litical society of Washington, the character- 
istics of the class which cabals and ma- 
noeeuvres for the possession of office and 
power. These characteristics are all em- 
bodied in the person of Senator Ratcliffe, 
the other figures of the same class, includ- 
ing the newly-elected President, being either 
his tools or his victims, and much more faint- 
ly delineated. The heroine, Mrs. Lee, is a 
widow, rich, refined and intellectual, whose 
absorbed interest as a spectator brings her 
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into close intercourse with Ratcliffe, and 
who is alternately fascinated and repelled 
by his bold, ‘astute and unscrupulous course. 
Her own conduct, and the danger of her 
marrying Ratcliffe and becoming an instru- 
ment of his ambition, arouse the solicitude 
of her sister and of a chivalrous friend, a 
Virginian of the old school, who cherishes 
a secret and hopeless love for her; and the 
combined efforts of the two to save her from 
Ratcliffe’s designs form the undercurrent of 
the action and bring about the dénouement. 
Among the minor characters having little or 
nothing to do with the plot are a couple of 
foreign envoys, Lord Skye and Baron Jacobi, 
whose comments serve as a kind of chorus, 
and Miss Virginia Dare, who typifies the 
peculiarities of the American young lady as 
displayed in society at Washington and else- 
where. 

These are sufficiently good elements for 
a story distinctively and characteristically 
American, and they are handled with con- 
siderable skill. There is no lack of con- 
tinuity in the action, no‘wulness in the de- 
scriptions, no sign of languor, indecision or 
want of clear perceptions in the manage- 
ment of the story or in the writing. The 
style is crisp and pointed, the conversations 
are generally entertaining, there are many 
vigorous sketches of characters and scenes, 
and many touches, if not of humor, of a 
piquancy that may pass for wit. Yet the 
general effect is far from being that of a. 
faithful and well-painted picture. The lines 
are hard, the coloring is cold, there is a gen- 
eral baldness which prevents the objects de- 
lineated from being seen in their natural as- 
pect’and relations and producing blended 
impressions. Types, rather than individuals, 
are presented to us—salient features, ‘instead 
of a phase of life with all its component parts 
conceived as a whole. Hence the reader’s 
interest in the book is mainly critical. He 
never loses the sense of watching a perform- 
ance. He is amused, but he acknowledges 
no illusion. His feelings ‘are unstirred, his 
views, whatever they may have been, remain 
unmodified. He has gained no light and felt 
no warmth. 
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Captain Fracasse. From the French of Théo- 
phile Gautier. By M. M. Ripley. (Leisure- 
Hour Series.) New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 

The Same. Translated by -Ellen Murray 
Beam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mr. Henry James’s enthusiasm for Ze Capi- 
taine Fracasse appears to have caused this 
sudden advent in two translations of a book 
which has been before the French public for 
nearly twenty years, and which belongs, prop- 
erly speaking, to a still earlier date. A pref- 
ace to the original edition mentions that it was 
planned, and even announced, in 1830; that 
is, when its author was in the early fulness 
of his glory. To the long-haired poet of that 
epoch the writing of prose even the most 
romantic was a descent of Pegasus, and the 
task was always deferred, inquiries being 
made in the mean time for the missing hook, 
until “ people became convineed that it had 
appeared, and fell to criticising it.” But when 
the Gautier of 1860 took up the work pro- 
jected by the younger Gautier, he went back 
to 1830 for the spirit of the book as com- 
pletely as he sought in the Middle Ages for 
its scenes and color. Le Capitaine Fracasse 
is a romance of the romantic epoch, a.sug- 
gestion of Victor Hugo, a true book of 1830. 

The Victor Hugo in it does not go very 
far. Closely as they are linked in some re-. 
spects, the two authors hardly blend, and 
the Hugoesque soon loses its identity in the 
minute, jewelled style of Gautier. The weird 
child Chiquita climbing up castle-walls, drop- 
ping from oriel-windows, giving Isabella a 
lesson by midnight in the use of the knife, 
and finally plunging the zavaja into Agos- 
tino’s heart, is the figure most completely in 
the manner of the master. But Hugo’s ro- 
mance thrills and rends, forcing the coldest 
into excitement and the most stubborn op- 
position into awe of its power; while Gau- 
tier’s lightly stimulates the interest, leaving 
the. reader with sufficient presence of mind 
to.admire the niceties of detail which were 
his specialty. The difference is one of faith 
as well as power. To Gautier the creations 
of romance had no real outside existence. 
He saw them, but, instead of being awed by 
the vision, he took notes of its garments and 
studied the form of its shoe-buckles. His 
study and cult professedly stopped at the 
surface of things, but there they did not 
stop halfway. He was no slight or insin- 
cere writer, and if Le Capitaine Fracasse was 
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written as a feat of the pen, the feat was ad- 
mirably accomplished. It is a collection of 
exquisitely - finished cabinet pictures, which 
together reproduce, with wonderful accuracy 
and spirit, the external aspects of life in the 
France of Louis XIII. A variety of fig- 
ures, nobles, players and bravoes, are set be- 
fore us to the last detail of their features and 
costumes; and so inexhaustible are the ac- 
cessories that we are at a loss to tell whether 
the miracle which has evoked them is one of 
study or imagination. It is not alone Isa- 
bella who forms “a charming picture need- 
ing only to be copied by a skilful artist to 
become the gem of a gallery.” On evety 
page the artist would find compositions ready 
to hand, all perfect in technique, with scarce 
a fold or a color out of place. 

The American translators agree in con- 
sidering the book too long, and have used 
the scissors with equal freedom, though in a 
different manner. Miss Ripley’s cutting is. 
made in the more critical spirit—the other 
method, that of condensing throughout, be- 
ing fatal to the style, which in Gautier’s case 
was the man at his best. Miss Ripley has 
translated the descriptions very closely, yet 
without stiffness, and by leaving out episodes 
and pruning conversations has reduced the 
book by one-third without altering its’ cha- 
racter in any essential. 


Civil Service in Great Britain: A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing 
upon American Politics’ By Dornan B. 
Eaton. New York: Harper & Brothers: 


The position of our civil-service reformers 
is that of the philosopher who had a lever 
for moving the world and was only at a loss 
for a fulcrum. As Mr. Eaton puts it, “ Few 
thoughtful persons are so blind as not to see 
that a great reform is essential to avert a 
great calamity: how to bring it about is the 
question.” On this latter and extremely vi- 
tal point we are sorry to find that there is no 
unanimity of opinion among reformers them- 
selves. Some, it seems, are looking forward 
to “a grand popular effort which shall at 
onee drive all unwosthy men from office and 
open a new era in our politics.” ‘The peo- 
ple who indulge in these expectations are 
evidently of an ardent and sanguine tem- 
perament. ‘Others look upon reform as. a 
work of enlightenment and purification, to 
be ‘gradually carried forward, and mainly 
through methods of its own.’ These, we 
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apprehend, must be believers in the process 
of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest, who object to any interference with the 
natural methods of evolution. “A third class 
believe that no reform is possible which is 
not carried out through party action alone 
and. by the ordinary processes of partisan 
politics.” This view has a more practical 
air, inasmuch as it recommends a definite 
line ‘of action; but it is difficult to see how 
it can lead to a solution*of the problem, 
since the main object of reform, as we un- 
derstand it, is to get rid of the ordinary pro- 
cesses of partisan politics. If the suggestion 
really means, not the employment of exist- 
ing party machinery, but the substitution of 
purer methods, this only brings us face to 
face with the main obstacle to reform, with- 
out showing us how it is to be surmounted. 
That obstacle is not the internal vicious- 
ness of existing party organizations, but the 
hold which they have obtained over the mass 
of the people, leaving no scope for outside 
action, no vantage-ground from which they 
can be assailed. English precedents will 
help us but little in grappling with this 
difficulty. ‘ Patronage,” in England, was 
an outgrowth of oligarchy, identified with 
_class-privilege, part of a system which has 
been gradually losing all its supports, and 
which is apparently doomed to complete ex- 
tinction at no very distant date. In other 
words, reform, both parliamentary and ad- 
ministrative, has been only one of the steps 
of a constitutional revolution which is slowly 
but surely transforming England into a dem- 
ocratic republic. English examples, therefore, 
can throw no light on the question most im- 
portant for us—how reform is to be effected. 
The only point on which we shall ever need 
to consult foreign precedents and practice is 
the system best adapted to secure efficiency, 
economy and a steady improvement in the 
methods and processes of administrative la- 
bor. In regard to this matter Mr. Eaton has 
collected a large mass of information, which, 
if better arranged and more clearly and suc- 
cinctly presented, might have commanded 
considerable attention. As it is, the book 
will serve as a mine of facts and arguments 
whenever the subject shall come up for prac- 
tical discussion. We have no doubt that it 
is thoroughly trustworthy, although we have 
noticed a blunder which, coming from a wri- 
ter who is in correspondence with Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, strikes us as singular. “ How in- 
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terest in office,” Mr. Eaton writes, “may in- 
fluence the conduct of a legislator, and may 
cause even a great and pure man to make, 
perhaps unconsciously, a damaging record 
against himself, is shown in the letters of 
Macaulay while a member of Parliament.’ 
The supposed “ damaging record” is a pas- 
sage in which Macaulay says, “ There were 
points in the bill of which I did not approve, 
and I only refrained from stating these points 
because an office of my own was at stake.” 
The italics are Mr. Eaton’s. We can imagine 
Macaulay’s scorn if he had lived to see his 
conduct thus impugned and his language 
thus misinterpreted. One effect of the’ bill 
in question was to abolish a commissioner- 
ship in the Bankruptcy Coart held by Ma- 
caulay, yet not only did he vote for the meas- 
ure, but, to avoid the least suspicion as to his 
motives, he refrained, as he says, from stating 
his objections to the points in it of which he 
did not approve. 
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